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THE SPECTATOR 

Saturdaxj, Oct. 20, 1711 [addisok 

Religcntem €9S€ oporMf religio$um ne/as. 

Jnarti AuctoriSf aj»ud Aul. Gell. 

It is of the last importance to season the passions 
of a child with devotion, which seldom dies in a mind 
that has received an early tincture of it. Though it 
may seem extinguished for a while by the cares of the 
world, the heats of youth, or the allurements of vice, 
it generally breaks out and discovers itself again as 
soon as discretion, consideration, age, or mi.sfortunes, 
have brought the man to himself. The fii’e may be 
covered and overlaid, but cannot be entirely quenched 
and smothered. 

A state of temperance, sobriety, and justice without 
devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid condition of virtue ; 
and is rather to be styled philosophy tlian religion. 
Devotion opens the mind to great conception , and 
fills it with more sublime ideas than any that are to be 
met with in the most exalted science ; and at the same 
time warms and agitates the soul more than sensual 
pleasure. 

It has been observed by some ^v^iters that man is 
more distinguished from the animal world by devotion 
than by reason, as several brute creatures discover in 
their actions something like a faint glimmering of 
reason, though they betray in no single circumstance 
of their behaviour anything that bears the least affinity 
to devotion. It is certain the propensity of the mind 
to religious worship ; the natural tendency of the soul 
to fly to some superior being for succour in dangers 
and distresses; the gratitude to an invisible super¬ 
intendent which rises in us upon receiving any extra¬ 
ordinary and unexpected good fortune ; the acts of 
love and admiration with which the thoughts of men 
are so wonderfully transported in meditating upon the 
Divine perfections ; and the universal concurrence of 
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all the nations under heaven in the great article of 
adoration, plainly show that devotion or religious 
worship must be the effect of a tradition from some 
first Founder of mankind, or that it is conformable to 
the natural light of reason, or that it proceeds from an 
instinct implanted in the soul itself. For my part I 
look upon all these to be the concun-ent causes, but 
whichever of them shall be assigned as the principle 
of Divine worship, it manifestly points to a Supreme 
Being as the first author of it. 

I may take some other opportunity of considering 
those particular forms and methods of devotion which 
are taught us by Christianity, but shall here observe 
into what errors even this Divine principle may some¬ 
times lead us, when it is not moderated by that right 
reas<m which was given us as the guide of all our 
actions. 

The two great errors into which a mistaken devotion 
may betray us are enthusiasm and superstition. 

There is not a more melancholy object than a man 
who has his head turned with religious enthusiasm. 
A person that is crazed, though with pride or malice, 
is a sight very mortifying to human nature ; but when 
the distemper arises from any indiscreet fervours of 
devotion, or too intense an application of the mind to 
its mistaken duties, it deserves our compassion in a 
more particular manner. We may however learn this 
lesson from it, that since devotion itself (which one 
would be apt to think could not be too warm) may 
disorder the mind, unless its heats are tempered with 
caution and prudence, we should be particularly careful 
to keep our reason as cool as possible, and to guard 
ourselves in all parts of life against the influence of 
passion, imagination, and constitution. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the check of 
Reason, is very apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 
When the mind finds herself very much inflamed 
with her devotions, she is too much inclined to think 
they are not of her own kindling, but blown up by 
something Divine within her. If she indulges this 
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thought too far, and humours the growing passion, 
she at last flings herself into imaginary raptures and 
ecstasies ; and when once she fancies herself under the 
influence of a Divine impulse, it is no wonder if she 
slights human ordinances, and refuses to comply with 
any established form of religion, as thinking herself 
directed by a much superior guide. 

As enthusiasm is a kind of excess in devotion, super¬ 
stition is the excess not only of devotion, but of religion 
in general, according to an old heathen saying, quoted 
by Aulus Gellius, Religentem esse oportet, religiosina 
nefus : ‘ A man should be religious, not superstitious ’ ; 
for as the author tells us, Nigidius observed upon this 
passage, that the Latin words which terminate in osus 
generally imply vicious characters, ami the having of 
any quality to an excess h 

An enthusiast in religion is like an obstinate clown, a 
superstitious man like an insipid courtier. Enthusiasm 
has something in it of madness, superstition of folly. 
Most of the sects that fall short of the Church of 
England have in them strong tinctures of enthusiasm, 
as the Roman Catholic religion is one huge overgrown 
body of cliildish and idle superstitions. 

The Roman Catholic Church seems indeed irre¬ 
coverably lost in this particular. If an absurd dress or 
behaviour be introduced in tlie world, it will soon be 
found out and discarded : on the contrary, a habit or 
ceremony, though never so ridiculous, which has taken 
sanctuary in the Church, sticks in it for ever. A Gothic 
bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat such a 
form in such particular shoes or slippers. Another 
fancied it would be vei*y decent if such a part of public 
devotions were performed with a mitre on his head, 
and a crozier in his hand. To this a brother vandal, 
as wise as the others, adds an antique dress, which 
he conceived would allude very aptly to such and 
such mysteries, till by degrees the whole office has 
degenerated into an empty show. 

Their successors see the vanity and inconvenience of 

* Noct. Att., Book iv. chap. 0. 
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these ceremonies, but instead of reforming, perhaps 
add otliers, which they think more significant, and 
which take possession in the same manner, and are 
never to be driven out after they have been once 
admitted. I have seen the Pope officiate at St 
Peter’s b where, for two hours together, he was busied 
in putting on or off his different accoutrements, accord¬ 
ing to the different parts he was to act in them. 

Nothing is so glorious in the eyes of mankind, and 
ornamental to human nature, setting aside the infinite 
advantages which arise from it, as a strong steady 
masculine piety ; but enthusiasm and superstition are 
the weaknesses of human reason, that expose us to the 
scorn and derision of infidels, and sink us even below 
the beasts that perish. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another error 
arising from mistaken devotion; but because re¬ 
flections on that subject would be of no use to an 
English reader, I shall not enlarge upon it. L. 


No. 202. Monday, Oct. 22, 1711 [steele 

Sd'pc decern vitiis lAstruclior edit ct kornt. HOR., 1 Fp. xviii. 25 

The other day as I passed along the street, I saw 
a sturdy prentice-boy disputing with an hackney-coach¬ 
man ; and in an instant, upon some word of provoca¬ 
tion, throw off his hat and periwig, clench his fist, and 
strike the fellow a cut on the face ; at the same time 
calling him rascal, and telling him he was a gentle¬ 
man’s son. The young gentleman was, it seems, bound 
to a blacksmith ; and the debate arose about payment' 
for some work done about a coach, near which they 
fought. His master, during the combat, was full of 
his boy’s praises ; and as he called to him to play with 
hand and foot, and throw in his head, he made all us 
who stood round him of his party, by declaring the 
boy had very good friends, and he could trust him 
with untold gold. As I am generally in the theory of 

1 Addison was in Rome in 1701. 
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mankind, I could not but make my reflections upon 
the sudden popularity which was raised about the lad ; 
and perhaps, with my friend Tacitus, fell into observ¬ 
ations upon it which were too great for the occasion ; 
or ascribed this general favour to causes which had 
nothing to do towards it. But the young blacksmith’s 
being a gentleman was, methouglit, what created him 
goodwill from his present equality with the mob about 
him : add to this, that he was not so much a gentle¬ 
man, as not, at the same time that he called himself 
such, to use as much rough methods for his defence 
as his antagonist. The advantage of his having good 
friends, as his master expressed it, was not lazily 
urged ; but he showed himself superior to the coach¬ 
man in the personal qualities of courage and activity, 
to confirm that of his being well allied, before his birth 
was of any service to him. 

If one might moralize from this silly story, a man 
would say, that whatever advantages of fortune, birth, 
or any other good people possess above the rest of the 
world, they should show collateral eminence besides 
those distinctions; or those distinctions will avail 
only to keep up common decencies and ceremonies, 
and not to preserve a real place of favour or esteem 
in the opinion and common sense of their fellow- 
creatures. 

The folly of people’s procedure, in imagining that 
nothing more is necessary than property and superior 
circumstances to support them in distinction, appears 
in no way so much as in the domestic part of life. It 
is ordinary to feed their* humours into unnatural ex¬ 
crescences, if I may so speak, and make their whole 
being a rvayward and uneasy condition, for want of the 
obvious reflection that all parts of human life is a 
commerce. It is not only paying •wages, and giving 
commands, that constitutes a master of a family ; but 
prudence, equal behaviour, with readiness to protect 
and cherish them, is what entitles a man to that char¬ 
acter in their very hearts and sentiments- It is pleasant 
enough to observe, that men expect from their depend- 
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ants, from their sole motive of fear, all the good 
effects which a liberal education, an affluent fortune, and 
every other advantage cannot produce in themselves. 
A man will have his servant just, diligent, sober, and 
chaste, for no other reasons but the terror of losing his 
master’s favour ; when all the laws divine and human 
cannot keep him whom he serves within bounds with 
relation to any one of those virtues. But both in 
great and ordinary affairs, all superiority which is not 
founded on merit and virtue, is supported only by 
artifice and stratagem. Thus you see flatterers are the 
agents in families of humorists, and those who govern 
themselves by anytliing but reason. Makebates *, dis¬ 
tant relations, poor kinsmen, and indigent followers, 
arc the fry which support the economy of an humor- 
some rich man. He is eternally whispered with in¬ 
telligence of who are true or false to him in matters 
of no conseriuence ; and he maintains twenty friends 
to defend him against the insinuations of one who 
would perhaps cheat him of an old coat. 

I shall not enter into further speculation upon this 
subject at present, but tliink the following letters and 
petition are made up of proper sentiments on this 
occasion : 


Mr Scectator, —I am servant to an old lady who is 
governed by one she calls her friend ; who is so familiar 
an one, that she takes upon her to advise her without 
being called to it, and makes her uneasy with all about 
her. Pray, sir, be pleased to give us some remarks upon 
voluntary counsellors^; and let these people know, 
that to give anybody advice, is to say to that person, 
I am your betters. Pray, sir, as near as you can, describe 
that eternal flirt and disturber of families, Mrs Taperty, 
who is always visiting, and putting people in a way, 
as they call it. If you can make her stay at home one 


2 letter to The Spectator, dated September 27, 1711 (Lillie s 
Orioinal and Genuine Letters, ii. 122). had asked for a PaPfJ>n a 
fa«Mily-8py, and the differences in families, and between master and 

servant, caused by such a creature. 
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evening, you will be a general benefactor to all the ladies 

women in town, and particularly to your loving Fneiul, 

Susan \-/I^ il 


Mr Spectator,—I am a footman, and live with one of 
those men, each of whom is said to be one of the best 
humoured men in the world, but that he is passionate. 
Pray be pleased to inform them, that he who is passionate, 
and takes no care to commaml his hastiness, does more 
iniury to his friends and servants in one half-hour than 
whole years can atone for. Tliis master of mine, ^vho is 
the best man alive in common fame, disobliges somebody 
every day he lives ; and strikes me for the next thing i 
do becau4 he is out of humour at it. If these gentlemen 
knew that they do all the mischief that is ever done in 
conversation, they would reform ; an<l I who liave been a 
spectator of gentlemen at dinner for many years^ have 
seen that indiscretion does ten times more mischief than 
ill-nature. But you will represent this better than your 
abused humble Servant, Thomas Smoaky 

To the Spectator 

The humble Petition of John Steward, Robert Butler, 
Harry Cook, and Abigail Chambers, in behalf of 
themselves and their relations, belonging to and 
dispersed in the several services of most of the great 
families within the cities of London and Westminster; 

Slieweihy 

That in many of the families in which your petitioners 
live and are employed, the several heads of them are 
wholly unacquainted with what is business, and are very 
little judges when they are well or ill used by us your 
said petitioners. 

That for want of such skill in their own affairs, and by 
indulgence of their own laziness and pride, they con¬ 
tinually keep about them certain mischievous animals 
called spies. 

That whenever a spy is entertained, the peace of that 
house is from that moment banished. 

That spies never give an account of good services, but 
represent our mirth and freedom by the words wantonness 
and disorder. 
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That in all families where there are spies, there is a 
general jealousy and misunderstanding. 

That the masters and mistresses of such houses live in 
continual suspicion of their ingenuous and true servants, 
and are given up to the management of those who are 
false and perfidious. 

That such masters and mistresses who entertain spies, 
are no longer more than ciphers in their own families ; and 
that we your petitioners are with great disdain obliged 
to pay all our respect [to], and expect all our maintenance 
from such spies. 

Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray, that you 
would represent the premises to all persons of con¬ 
dition ; and your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
shall for ever pray, &c. T. 

No. 203. Tuesday^ Oct. 23, 1711 [addison 

Pliabe pater, si das hujus miki^iiominis usum, 

Ncr/alsd Cl>/mcne cvlpam sub imnffine celat; 

Piynora da, Genitor. Ov., Met. ii. 3(3 

There is a loo.se tribe of men whom I have not yet 
taken notice of, that ramble into all the corners of this 
great city in order to seduce such unfortunate females 
as fall into their walks. These abandoned profligates 
raise up issue in every quarter of the town, and very 
often for a valuable consideration father it upon the 
churchwarden. By this means there are several 
married men who have a little family in most of 
the parishes of London and Westminster, and several 
bachelors who are undone by a charge of children. 

When a man once gives himself this liberty of 
preying at large, and living upon the common, he finds 
so much game in a populous city that it is surprising to 
consider the numbers which he sometimes propagates. 
We see many a young fellow, who is scarce of age, that 
could lay his claim to the Jus trium libei'oi'um, or the 
privileges which were granted by the Roman laws to 
all such as were fathers of three children : nay, I have 
heard a rake who was not quite five and twenty declare 
himself the father of a seventh son, and very prudently 
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determine to breed him up a physician. In short, the 
town is full of these young patriarchs, not to mention 
several battered beaus, who, like heedless spendthrifts 
that squander away their estates before they are 
masters of them, have raised up their whole stock of 
children before marriage. 

I must not here omit the particular whim of an 
impudent libertine tlntt had a little smattering of 
heraldry, and observing how the genealogies of gre.at 
families were often drawn up in the shape of trees, had 
taken a fancy to dispose of his own illegitimate issue 
in a figure of the same kind. 

Nec l*muuin tempus Pt inj.’ens, 

Exiit a<l ratnis ar --s, 

Jliraluiqre ni>vas froiuli's, et non si a pom.i. ViRO.* 

The trunk of the tree was marked with his own name, 
Will Maple. Out of the side of it grew a large barren 
branch, inscribed Mary Maple, the name of liis 
unhappy wife. The head was adorned with five huge 
boughs. On the bottom of tlie first was written, in 
capital characters, Kate Cole, who branched out into 
three sprigs, viz. William, Richard, and Rebecca. 
Sal Twiford gave birth to another bough that shot up 
into Sarah, Tom, Will, and Frank. The third arm of 
the tree had only a single infant in it, with a space 
left for a second, the parent from whom it sjirung 
being near her time, when the author took this in¬ 
genious device into his head. The two other great 
boughs were very plentifully loaded wdth fruit of the 
same kind; besides which there were many ornamental 
branches that did not bear. In short, a more fiourish- 
ing tree never came out of the hei’ald’s office. 

What makes this generation of vermin so very 
prolific is the indefatigable diligence with which they 
apply themselves to theii’ business. A man does not 
undergo more watchings and fatigues in a campaign 
than in the course of a vicious amour. As it is said of 
some men that they make their business their pleasure, 

I Gtorgics, ii. 80. 
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these sons of darkness may be said to make their 
pleasure their business. They might conquer their 
corrupt inclinations with half the pains they are at in 

gratifying them. , . j 

Nor is the invention of these men less to be admired 
than their industry and vigUance. There is a fragment 
of Apollodorus the comic poet (who was contemporary 
with Menander) which is full of humour, as follows : 

‘ Thou mayest shut up thy doors ’ says he ‘ with bars 
and bolts : it will be impossible for the blacksmith to 
make them so fast but a cat and a whoremaster will 
find a way through them In a word, there is no 
head so full of stratagems as that of libidinous man. 

Were I to propose a punishment for this infamous 
race of propagators, it should be to send them, after the 
second or third offence, into our American colonies, in 
order to people those parts of her Majesty’s dominions 
where there is a want of inhabitants, and, in the 
phrase of Diogenes, to ‘plant men’. Some countries 
punish this crime with death ; but I think such a 
banishment would be sufficient, and might turn this 
generative faculty to the advantage of the public. 

In the meantime, till these gentlemen may be thus 
disposed of, I would earnestly exhort them to take 
care of those unfortunate creatures whom they have 
brought into the world by these indirect methods, and 
to give their spurious children such an education as 
may render them more virtuous than their parents. 
This is the best atonement they can make for them 
own crimes, and indeed the only method that is left 

them to repair their past miscarriages. 

I would likewise desire them to consider whether 
they are not bound in common humanity, as well as by 
all the obligations of religion and nature, to make some 
provision for those whom they have not only given 
life to, but entailed upon them, though very unreason¬ 
ably, a degree of shame and disgraced And here i 
cannot but take notice of those depraved notions which 
prevail among us, and which must have taken rise 
1 ‘ Entailed upon them shame and infamy ’ (folio). 
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from our natural inclination to favour a vico to which 
we are so very prone, namely, that bastardy and 
cuckoldom should be looked upon as reproaches, and 
that the ignominy ^ which is oiUy due to lewdness and 
falsehood, should fall in so unreasonable a manner 
upon the persons who are^ innocent. 

I have been insensibly drawn into this discourse by 
the following letter, which is drawn up with such a 
spirit of sincerity, that I cjuestion not but the riter 
of it has represented his case in a true and genuine 
light: 

SiR,_I am one of those people who by the general 
opinion of the world are counted both infamous and 
unhappy. 

]SXy father is a very eminent man in this kingdom, and 
one who bears considerable offices in it. I am his son, 
but my misfortune is, that I dare not call him father, nor 
he without shame own me as his issue, I being illegiti¬ 
mate, and therefore deprived of that endearing tenderness 
and unparalleled satisfaction w'hich a good man finds in 
the love and conversation of a parent; neither have I the 
opportunities to render him the duties of a son, he having 
always carried himself at so vast a distance, and with 
such superiority towards me, that by long use I have 
contracted a timorousness when before him, which hinders 
me from declaring my own necessities, and giving him 
to understand the inconveniences I undergo. 

It is my misfortune to have been neither bred a scholar, 
a soldier, nor to any kind of business, which renders me 
entirely incapable of making provision for myself without 
his assistance ; and this creates a continual uneasiness in 
my mind, fearing I shall in time want bread ; my father, 
if I may so call him, giving me but very faint assurances 
of doing anything for me. 

I have hitherto lived somewhat like a gentleman, and 
it would be very hard for me to labour for my living. I 
am in continual anxiety for my future fortune, and under 
a great unhappiness in losing the sweet conversation and 
friendly advice of my parents ; so that I cannot look upon 

1 ‘ Shame ’ (folio). 

2 ‘ Who suffer and .are’ (folio). 
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myself otherwise than as a monster strangely sprung up 
in nature, which every one is ashamed to own. 

I am thought to be a man of some natural parts, and 
by the continual reading what you have ofifered the world, 
become an admirer thereof, which has drawn me to make 
this confession ; at the same time hoping, if anything 
herein shall touch you with a sense of pity, you would 
then allow me the favour of your opinion thereupon, as 
also what part I, being unlawfully born, may claim of the 
man s affection who begot me, and how far in your opinion 
I am to be thouglit his son, or he acknowledged as my 
father. Your sentiments and advice herein will be a 
great consolation and satisfaction to, Sir, your admirer 
and humble Servant, W. B. 

No. 204. Wednesday^ Oct. 24, 1711 [steele 

Vrit grata protervitas, 

Et vuUus nimivm luhricus aspici. Hor., i Od. xix, 7 

I AM not at all displeased that I am become the 
courier of love, and that the distressed in that passion 
convey their complaints to each other by my means. 
The following letters have lately come to my hands, 
and shall have their place with great willingness. As 
to the reader’s entertainment, he will, I hope, forgive 
the inserting such particulars as to him may perhaps 
seem frivolous, but are to the persons who wrote them 
of the highest consequence. I shall not trouble you 
with the prefaces, compliments, and apologies made 
to me before each epistle when it was desired to be 
inserted ; but in general they tell me, that the persons 
to whom they are addressed have intimations, by 
phrases and allusions in them, from whence they 
came. 

To the SOTHADES^ 

The word by which I address you, gives you who 
understand Portuguese a lively image of the tender re¬ 
gard I have for you. The Spectator’s late letter from 

1 Saiidades. To have iaudades of anything is to yearn with desire 
towards it. Saudades da patria is home-sickness. To say Tenho 
saudades without naming an object would be taken to mean, 1 am all 
yearning to call a certain gentleman or lady mine (Morley) 
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Statira^ gave me the hint to use the same method of 
explaining myself to you. I am not affronted at the 
design your late behaviour discovered you had in your 
addresses to me ; but I impute it to the degeneracy of 
the age rather than your particular fault. As I aim at 
nothing more than being yours, I am willing to be a 
stranger to your name, your fortune, or any figure 
which your wife might expect to make in the world, 

? rovided my commerce with you is not to be a guilty one. 

resign gay dress, the pleasure of visits, equipage, plays, 
balls, and operas, for that one satisfaction of having you 
for ever mine. I am willing you shall industriously con¬ 
ceal the only cause of triumph which I can know in this 
life. I wish only to have it my duty, as well as my 
inclination, to study your happiness. If this has not 
the effect this letter seems to aim at, you are to under¬ 
stand that I had a mind to be rid of you, and took the 
readiest way to pall you with an offer of what you would 
never desist pursuing while you received ill-usage. Be a 
true man ; be my slave while you doubt me, and neglect 
me when you think I love you. I defy you to find out 
what is your present circumstance with me ; but I know 
while I can keep this suspense I am your admired 

Bellinda 

Madam, —It is a strange state of mind a man is in 
when the very imperfections of a woman he loves turn 
into excellences and advantages. I do assure you I am 
very much afraid of venturing upon you. I now like you 
in spite of my reason, and think it an ill circumstance 
to owe one’s happiness to nothing but infatuation. I can 
see you ogle all the young fellows who look at you, and 
observe j’our eye wander after new conquests every moment 
j’ou are in a public place ; and yet there is such a beauty 
m all your looks and gestures, that I cannot but admire 
you in the very act of endeavouring to gain the hearts of 
others. My condition is the same with that of the lover 
in the Way of the World"^. I have studied your faults so 
long, that they are become as familiar to me, and I like 
them as well as I do my own. Look to it, madam, and 
consider whether you think this gay behaviour will appear 

1 See No. 199. 

2 The reference is to what Mirabell says of Millamant in Act i, sc. 
8, of Congreve’s play. 

B 2 
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to me as amiable when an husband, as it does now to me 
a lover. Things are so far advanced, that we must pro¬ 
ceed ; and I hope you will lay it to heart, that it will be 
becoming in me to appear still your lover, but not in you 
to be still my mistress. Gaiety in the matrimonial life is 
graceful in one sex, but exceptionable in the other. As 
you improve these little hints, you will ascertain the 
happiness or uneasiness of. Madam, your most obedient, 
most humble Servant, T. D. 

Sir, —When I sat at the window, and you at the other 
end of the room by my cousin, I saw you catch me look¬ 
ing at you. Since you have the secret at last, which I am 
sure you should never have known but by inadvertency, 
what my eyes said was true. But it is too soon to con¬ 
firm it with my hand, therefore shall not subscribe my 
name. 

Sir,—T here were other gentlemen nearer, and I know 
no necessity you were under to take up that flippant 
creature’s fan last night; but you shall never touch a 
stick of mine more, that’s pos. Phillis 

To Colonel R-s ^ in Spain. 

Before this can reach the best of husbands and the 
fondest lover, those tender names will be no more of 
concern to me. The indisposition in which you, to obey 
the dictates of your honour and duty, left me, has in¬ 
creased upon me ; and I am acquainted by my physicians 
I cannot live a week longer. At this time my spirits fail 
me ; and it is the ardent love I have for you that carries 
me beyond my strength, and enables me to tell you, the 
most painful thing in the prospect of death is that I must 
part with you. But let it be a comfort to you, that I 
have no guilt hangs upon me, no unrepented folly that 
retards me ; but I pass away my last hours in reflection 
upon the happiness we have lived in together, and in 
sorrow that it is so soon to have an end. This is a frailty 
which I hope is so far from criminal that, methinks, there 
is a kind of piety in being so unwilling to be separated 
from a state which is the institution of Heaven, and in 

I Supposed to be Colonel Rivera. 
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which we have lived according to its laws. As we know 
no more of the next life but that it will be an happy one 
to the good, and miserable to the wicked, why may we 
not please ourselves at least to alleviate the difficulty of 
resigning this being, in imagining that we shall have a 
sense of what passes below, and may possibly be em¬ 
ployed in guiding the steps of those with whom we 
walked with innocence when mortal ? Why may not 
I hope to go on in my usual work, and, though unknown 
to you, be assistant in all the conflicts of your mind ? 
Give me leave to say to you, oh best of men, that I 
cannot figure to myself a greater happiness than in such 
an employment: to be present at all the adventures to 
which human life is exposed, to administer slumber to 
thy eyelids in the agonies of a fever, to cover thy beloved 
face in the day of battle, to go with thee a guardian 
angel incapable of w’ound or pain, w’here I have longed 
to attend thee when a weak, a fearful woman. These, 
my dear, are the thoughts with which I warm my poor 
languid heart; but indeed I am not capable under my 
present weakness of bearing the strong agonies of minil 
1 fall into, when I form to myself the grief you will be 
in upon your first hearing of my departure. I will not 
dwell upon this, because your kind and generous heart 
will be but the more afflicted, the more the person for 
whom you lament offers you consolation. My last breath 
will, if I am myself, expire in a prayer for you. I shall 
never see thy face again. Farewell for ever. T. 

No. 205. Thursday, Oct. 25, 1711 - [addison 

Decipimw ipecic recti. Hob., Ara Poet. 25 

When I meet with any vicious character, that is not 
generally known, in order to prevent its doing mis¬ 
chief, I draw it at length, and set it up as a scarecrow : 
by which means I do not only make an example of the 
person to whom it belongs, but give warning to all 
her Majesty’s subjects, that they may not suffer by it. 
Thus, to change the allusion I have marked out 
several of the shoals and quicksands of life, and am 
continually employed in discovering those which are 

1 * Metaphor ’ (folio). 
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still concealed, in order to keep the ignorant and 
unwary from running upon them. It is with this 
intention that I publish the following letter, which 
brings to light some secrets of this nature: 

Mr Spectator, —There are none of your speculations 
whicli I read over with greater delight than those which 
are designed for the improvement of our sex. You have 
endeavoured to correct our unreasonable fears and super¬ 
stitions, in your seventh and twelfth papers; our fancy 
for equipage, in your fifteenth ; our love of puppet-shows, 
in your thirty-nrst; our notions of beauty, in your 
thirty-third ; our inclination for romances, in your thirty- 
seventh ; our fashion for French fopperies, in your forty- 
fifth ; our manhood and party zeal, in your fifty-seventh ; 
our abuse of dancing, in your sixty-sixth and sixty-seventh; 
our levity, in your hundred and twenty-eighth ; our love 
of coxcombs, in your hundred and fifty-fourth and hun¬ 
dred and fifty-seventh ; our tyranny over the henpecked, 
in your hundred and seventy-sixth. You have described 
tlie Piet in your forty-first ; the idol, in your seventy- 
third ; the demurrer, in your eighty-ninth ; the sala¬ 
mander, in your hundred and ninety-eighth. You have 
likewise taken to pieces our dress, and represented to us 
tlie extravagances we are often guilty of in that par¬ 
ticular. You have fallen upon our patches, in your 
fiftieth and eighty-first; our commodes, in your ninety- 
eighth ; our fans, in your hundred and second ; our 
riding-habits, in your hundred and fourth ; our hoop- 
petticoats, in your hundred and twenty-seventh ; besides 
a great many little blemishes, which you have touched 
upon in your several other papers, and in those many 
letters that are scattered up and down your works. At 
the same time we must own, that the compliments you 
pay our sex are innumerable, and that those very faults, 
wliich you represent in us, are neither black in them¬ 
selves, nor, as you own, universal among us. But, sir, 
it is plain that these your discourses are calculated for 
none but the fashionable part of womankind, and for the 
use of those who are rather indiscreet than vicious. But, 
sir, there is a sort'of prostitutes in the lower part of our 
sex, who are a scandal to us, and very well deserve to 
fall under your censure. I know it would debase your 
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paper too much to enter into the behaviour of these female 
libertines ; but as your remarks on some part of it would 
be a doing of justice to several women of vii’tue and 
honour, whose reputations suffer by it, I hope you will 
not think it improper to give the public some accounts of 
this nature. You must know, sir, I am provoked to wi ite 
you this letter by the behaWour of an infamous woman, 
who having passed her youth in a most shameless state of 
prostitution, is now one of those who gain their livelihood 
by seducing others, that are younger than themselves, 
and by establishing a criminal commerce between the two 
sexes. Among several of her artifices to get money, she 
frequently persuades a vain young fellow that such a 
woman of quality, or such a celebrated toast, entertains a 
secret passion for him, and wants nothing but an oppor¬ 
tunity of revealing it. Nay, she lias gone so far as to write 
letters in the name of a woman of figure, to borrow money 
of one of these foolish Roderigos^, which she has after¬ 
wards appropriated to her owm use : in the meantime, the 
person who has lent the money has thought a lady under 
obligations to him who scarce knew his name, and won¬ 
dered at her ingratitude M'hen he has been with her, that 
she has not owned the favour, though at tlie same time he 
was too much a man of honour to put her in mind of it. 

When this abandoned baggage meets with a man who 
has vanity enough to give credit to relations of this 
nature, she turns him to very good account, by repeating 
praises that were never uttered, and delivering messages 
that were never sent. As the house of this shameless 
creature is frequented by several foreigners, I have heard 
of another artifice, out of which she often raises money. 
The foreigner sighs after some British beauty, whom he 
only knows by fame : upon which she promises, if he 
can be secret, to procure him a meeting. The stranger, 
ravished at his good fortune, gives her a present, and in a 
little time is introduced to some imaginary title. For you 
must know that this cunning purveyor has her repre¬ 
sentatives, upon this occasion, of some of the finest ladies 
in the kingdom. By this means, as I am informed, it is 
usual enough to meet with a German count in foreign 
countries, that shall make his boasts of favours he has 
received from women of the highest ranks, and the most 

1 In Othello, Ingo uses Roderigo’s money. 
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ilnbleinished characters. Now, sir, what safety is there 
for a woman’s reputation, when a lady may be thus 
prostituted as it were by proxy, and be reputed an un¬ 
chaste woman ; as the hero in the ninth book of Dryden’s 
‘ Virgil ’ is looked upon as a coward, because the phantom 
which appeared in his likeness ran away from Turnus. 
You may depend upon what I relate to you to be matter 
of fact, and the practice of more than one of these female 
panders. If you print this letter, I may give you some 
further accounts of this vicious race of women. Your 
humble Servant, Belvidera 

I shall add two other letters on different subjects, to 
fill up my pajjer. 

Mr Spectator, —I am a country clergyman, and hope 
you will lend me your assistance, in ridiculing some little 
indecencies which cannot so properly be exposed from the 
pulpit. 

A widow lady, who straggled this summer from London 
into my parish for the benefit of the air, as she says, 
appears every Sunday at church with many fashion- 
atfe extravagances, to the great astonishment of my 
congregation. 

But what gives us the most offence is her theatrical 
manner of singing the psalms. She introduces above fifty 
Italian airs into the hundredth psalm, and whilst we begin 
‘ All people ’ in the old solemn tune of our forefathers, she 
in a quite different key runs divisions on the vowels, and 
adorns them with the graces of Nicolini'; if she meets 
with eke or aye, which are frequent in the metre of 
Hopkins and Sternhold^, we are certain to hea-r her 
quavering them half a minute after us to some sprightly 
airs of the opera. 

I am very far from being an enemy to church music, but 
fear this abuse of it may make my parish ridiculous, who 
already look on the singing psalms as an entertainment, 
and not part of their devotion; besides, I am apprehensive 

1 See No. 18. 

'I Thomas Sternhold (died 1540), groom of the robes to Henry VIII 
and Edward VI, joined John Hopkins (died 1670), a clergyman aud 
schoolmaster, in the composition of a well-known metrical version of 
the Psalms, of which more than 600 editions were printed between, 
1549 and 1828. 
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that the infection may spread, for Squire Squeekum, who 
by his voice seems (if I may use the expression) to be cut 
out for an Italian singer, was last Sundaj' practising tlie 
same airs. 

I know the lady’s principles, and that she will plead the 
Toleration, M’hich (as she fancies) allows her nonconformity 
in this particular ; but I beg you to acquaint her, that 
singing the psalms in a different tune from the rest of the 
congregation is a sort of schism not tolerated by that Act. 
I am, yir, your very humble Servant, K. S. 

Me SrECTATOR, —In your paper upon temperance* you 
prescribe to us a rule for drinking, out of Sir William 
Temple, in the following words : ‘ The first glass for 
myself, the second for my friends, the third for good 
humour, and the fourth for mine enemies ’. Now, sir, 
you must know that I have read this your Spectator in a 
club w'hereof I am a member, when our president told 
us there was certainly an error in the print, and that tlie 
word glass should be bottle, and therefore has ordered me 
to inform you of this mistake, and to desire you to publish 
the following errata : In the paper of Saturday, October 
13, col. 3, line 11, for ‘glass’ read ‘bottle’. Yours, 

L. Robin Goodfellonv 


No. 206. Friday, Oct. 26, 1711 [steele 

Quanto quisque $ibi plum n^f7nveyitf 
A Piis plura/erct. HoR., 3 Od. xvi, 21 

There is a call upon mankind to value and esteem 
those who set a moderate price upon their own merit; 
and self-denial is frequently attended with unexpected 
blessings, which in the end abundantly recompense 
such losses as the modest seem to suffer in the ordinary 
occurrences of life. The curious tell us, a determina¬ 
tion in our favour or to our disadvantage is made upon 
our first appearance, even before they know anything 
of our characters, bub from the intimations men 
gather from our aspect. A man, they say, wears 
the picture of his mind in his countenance; and one 


1 No. 195. 
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man’s eyes are spectacles to his who looks at him to 
read his heart. But though that way of raising an 
opinion of those we behold in public is very fallacious, 
certain it is, that those who by their words and actions 
take as much upon themselves as they can but barely 
demand in the strict scrutiny of their deserts, will 
find their account lessen every day. A modest man 
preserves his character, as a frugal man does his for¬ 
tune ; if either of them live to the height of either, 
one will find losses, the other errors which he has not 
stock by him to make up. It were therefore a just 
rule to keep your desires, your words and actions, 
within the regard you observe your friends have for 
you; and never, if it were in a man’s power, to take 
as much as he possibly might either in preferment or 
reputation. My walks have lately been among the 
mercantile part of the world; and one gets phrases 
naturally from those with whom one converses : I say 
then, he that in his air, his treatment of others, or an 
habitual arrogance to himself, gives himself credit for 
the least article of more wit, wisdom, goodness, or 
valour than he can possibly produce if he is called 
upon, will find the world break in upon him, and 
consider him as one who has cheated them of all the 
esteem they had before allowed him. This brings a 
commission of bankruptcy upon him; and he that 
might have gone on to his life’s end in a prosperous 
way, by aiming at more than he should, is no longer 
proprietor of what he really had before, but his pre¬ 
tensions fare as all things do which are torn instead 
of being divided. 

There is no one living would deny Cinna the 
applause of an agreeable and facetious wit; or could 
possibly pretend that there is not something inimitably 
unforced and diverting in his manner of delivering all 
his sentiments in conversation, if he were able to 
conceal the strong desire of applause which he betrays 
in every syllable he utters. But tney who converse 
with him, see that all the civilities they could do to 
him, or the kind things they could say to him, would 
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fall short of what he expects; and therefore instead of 
showing him the esteem they have for his merit, their 
reflections turn only upon that they observe he has of 
it himself. 

If you go among the women, and behold Gloriana 
trip into a room with that theatrical ostentation of 
her charms, Mii’tilla with that soft regularity in her 
motion, Chloe with such an indifierent familiarity, 
Corinna with such a fond approach, and Roxana with 
such a demand of respect in the great gravity of her 
entrance; you find all the sex who understand them¬ 
selves, and act naturally, wait only for their absence to 
tell you that all these ladies would impose themselves 
upon you ; and each of them carry in theii* behaviour 
a consciousness of so much more than they should 
pretend to, that they lose what would otherwise be 
given them. 

I remember the last time I saw Macheth^ I was 
wonderfully taken with the skill of the poet in making 
the murderer form fears to himself from the modera¬ 
tion of the prince whose life he was going to take 
away. He says of the king, ‘He bore his faculties so 
meekly ’ ^; and justly inferred from thence that all 
divine and human power would join to avenge his 
death who had made such an abstinent use of dominion. 
All that is in a man’s power to do to advance his own 
pomp and glory, and forbears, is so much laid up 
against the day of distress; and pity will always be 
his portion in adversity, who acted with gentleness in 
prosperity. 

The great ofiicer who forgoes the advantages he 
might take to himself, and renounces all prudential 
regards to his own person in danger, has so far the 
merit of a volunteer, and all his honours and glories 
are unenvied, for sharing the common fate with the 
same frankness as they do who have no such endearing 
circumstances to part with. But if there were no such 

1 * Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek.’ 

Macbtlh, Act i, sc. 7 
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considerations as the good effect which self-denial has 
upon the sense of other men towards us, it is of all 
qualities the most desirable for the agreeable dis¬ 
position in which it places our own minds. I cannot 
tell what better to say of it than that it is the very 
contrary of ambition, and that modesty allays all those 
passions and inquietudes to which that vice exposes us. 
Ho that is moderate in his wishes from reason and 
choice, and not resigned from sourness, distaste, or 
disjippointment, doubles all the pleasures of his life. 
The air, the seasrm, a sunshine day, or a fair prospect, 
are instances of happiness; and that which he enjoys 
in common with all the world (by his exemption 
from the enchantments with which all the world are 
bewitched), are to him uncommon benefits and new 
acquisitions. Health is not eaten up with care, nor 
pleasure interrupted by envy. It is not to him of any 
consequence what this man is famed for, or for what 
the other is preferred. He knows there is in such a 
place an uninterrupted walk; he can meet in such 
a company an agreeable conversation. He has no 
emulation; he is no man’s rival, but every man’s 
well-wisher; can look at a prosperous man, with a 
pleasure in reflecting that he hopes he is as happy as 
himself ; and has his mind and his fortune (as far as 
prudence will allow) open to the unhappy and to the 
stranger. 

Lucceius has learning, wit, humour, eloquence, 
but no ambitious prospects to pursue with these 
advantages; therefore to the ordinary world he is 
perhaps thought to want spirit, but known among 
his friends to have a mind of the most consummate 
greatness. He wants no man’s admiration, is in no 
need of pomp. His clothes please him if they are 
fashionable and warm; his companions are agreeable 
if they are civil and well-natured. There is with him 
no occasion for superfluity at meals, for jollity in 
company, in a word, for anything extraordinary to 
administer delight to him. Want of prejudice and 
command of appetite are the companions which make 
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his journey of life so easy that he in all places meets 
with more wit, more good cheer, and more good 
humour than is necessary to make him enjoy himself 
with pleasure and satisfaction. T. 


No. 207. Saturday, Oct. 27. 1711 [aldisox 

Omnibux in (crris, quie sunt a Gfulibus usque 
j^nrormn et Ganpem pauci dipnoscerc possunt 
Vera bona, atque illis inultum divtrsa, remold 
Brrorls nebula. Juv., Sat. x, 1 

In my last Saturday’s paper * I laid down some 

thouglits upon devotion in general, and shall here 

show what were the notions of the most refined 

heathens on this subject, as they are represented in 

Plato’s dialogue upon prayer, entitled Alcihiades the 

Secondy whicli doubtless gave occasion to Juvenal’s 

tenth satire, and to the second satii*e of Persius, as 

the last of these authors has almost transcribed the 

preceding dialogue, entitled Alcihiades the First, in his 
fourth satire. 

The speakers in this dialogue upon prayer are 
bocrates and Alcihiades, and the substance of it (when 

Slfodow^^^^^^ intricacies and digressions) 


Socrates meeting his pupil, Alcihiades, as he was 
going to his devotions, and observing his eyes to be 
faxed upon the e<yth with great seriousness and atten¬ 
tion, tells him, that he had reason to be thoughtful on 
that occasion, since it was possible for a man to bring 
tWp upon himself by his own prayers, and that 
... gs, which the gods send him in answer to his 
petitions, might turn to his destruction. This, says 

hekn^L"^*^ only happen when a man prays for what 

imnlorpTfh own nature, as OSdipus 

but ? sow dissension between his sons, 

^ believes would be for 

tv’” be to his 
etnment. This the philosopher shows must neces- 

^ No. 201. 

2 The dialogue of Alcibiades the Second is of douMful authenticity. 
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earily happen among us, since most men are blinded 
with ignorance, prejudice, or passion, which hinder 
them from seeing such things as are pally beneficial 
to them. For an instance, he asks Alcibiades whether 
he would not be thoroughly pleased and satisfied if 
that God, to whom he was going to address himself, 
should promise to make him the sovereign of the 
whole earth. Alcibiades answers, that he should 
doubtless look upon such a promise as the greatest 
favour that could be bestowed upon him. Socrates 
then asks him if, after having received this great 
favour, ho would be contented to lose his life, or if he 
would receive it though he was sure he should make 
an ill use of it. To both which questions Alcibiades 
answers in the negative. Socrates then shows him, 
from the examples of others, how these might very 
probably be the effects of such a blessing. He then 
adds, that other reputed pieces of good fortune, as 
that of having a son, or procuring the highest post 
in a government, are subject to the like fatal con- 
scciucncps; which nevertheless, says he, men ardently 
desire, and would not fail to pray for, if they thought 
their prayers might be effectual for the obtaining of 

^^^Having established this great point, that all the 
most apparent blessings in this life are obnoxious to 
sucli dreadful consequences, and that no man knows 
what in its events would prove to him a blessing or 
a curse, he teaches Alcibiades after what manner he 

ought to pray. , . i.u 

In the first place he recommends to him, as the 

model of his devotions, a short prayer, which a Gpek 
poet composed for the use of his friends, in the follow¬ 
ing words : ‘ O Jupiter, give us those things which are 
good for us, whether they are such things as we pray 
for or such things as we do not pray for ; and pmove 
from us those things which ap hurtful, though they 

are such things as we pray for 

In the second place, that his disciple may ask such 
things as are expedient for him, he shows him that it 
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is absolutely necessary to apply hiniself to the study 
of true wisdom, and to the knowledge of that wdiich is 
his chief good, and the most suitable to the excellency 
of his nature. 

In the third and last place, he informs him that the 

best methods he could make use of to draw down 

ble.ssings upon himself, and to render his prayers 

acceptable, would be to live in a constant practice of 

his duty towards the gods and towards men. Under 

this head he very much recommends a form of prayer 

the Uacedemoniansmade use of, in which they petition 

the gods to give tliem all good things, so long as they 

were vu-tuous. Under this head likewise he gives a 

very remarkable account of an oracle to the followin^^ 
purpose. ® 

Wiien the Athenians in the war with the Liice- 
received many defeats both by sea and 
land, tliey sent a message to the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, to ask the reason why they who erected so 

iidoriied them witli 

s^munv instituted 

so m.iny festivals, and accompanied tliem with such 

pomps and ceremonies ; in short, why they who had 

at their altars, should be 
ss successful than the Lacedemonians, who fell so 

*^*^®®*^ particulars. To this says 
he, the Oracle made the following reply ; ‘lam liettL 

winil Lacedaemonians, than 

as bribed and h s regarded by the gods 

o uiiues, and ins petitions as blasnhemies TTo 

in ^whkdf^V*^ occasion two verses out of Homer ^ 

1 Iliad, viii, 548, 549. 
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The conclusion of this dialogue is very remarkable. 
Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the prayers 
and sacrifice which he was going to offer, by setting 
forth the above-mentioned difficulties of performing 
that duty as he ouglit, adds these words, ‘ We must 
therefore wait till such time as we may learn how 
we ought to behave ourselves towards the gods, and 
towards men‘ But when will that time come ’ says 
Alcibiades ‘and who is it that will instruct us? For 
I would fain see this man, whoever he is ‘ It is one 
says Socrates ‘ who takes care of you; but as Homer 
tell us’ that Minerva removed the mist from Hio- 
inedes’ eyes, that he might plainly discover both gods 
and men, so the darkness that hangs upon your mind 
must be removed before you are able to discern what 
is good and what is evil ‘ Let him remove from my 
mind ’ says Alcibiades ‘ the darkness and what else he 
pleases, I am determined to refuse nothing he shall 
order me, whoever he is, so that I may become the 
better man by it The remaining part of this dialogue 
is very obscure ; there is something in it that would 
make us think Socrates hinted at himself, when he 
spoke of this Divine Teacher who was to come into the 
world did not he own that he himself was in this 
respect as much at a loss, and in as great distress as 

the rest of mankind. . 

Some learned men look upon this conclusion as a 

prediction of our Saviour, or at least that Socrates, 
like the high priest 2 , prophesied unknowingly, and 
pointed at that Divine Teacher who was to come 
into the world some ages after him. However that 
may be, we find that this great philosopher saw, 
by the li<^ht of reason, that it was suitable to the 
goodness of the Divine Nature to send a person into 
the world who should instruct mankind in the duties 
of religion and, in particular, teach them how to 

^ Whoever reads this abstract of Plato’s discourse on 
pr&y6r willj I believe, n&turcvlly ui&kB tbis reflection) 

1 Jliad, V, 127- 2 John xi, 49. 
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that the great Founder of our religion, as well by His 
o\Tn example as in the form of prayer which He tiiught 
His disciples, did not only keep up to those rules 
which the light of nature had suggested to this great 
philosopher, but instructed His disciples in the whole 
extent of this duty, as well as of all others. He 
directed them to the proper object of adoration, and 
taught them, according to the third rule above 
mentioned, to apply themselves to Him in their 
closets, without show or ostentation, and to worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. As the Lacedemonians in 
their form of prayer implored the gods in general to 
give them all good things so long as they were virtuous 
we ask in jiarticular that our offences may be forgiven 
as we forgive those of others. If we look into the 
second rule which Socrates has prescribed, namely, 
that we should apply ourselves to the knowledge of 
■such things as are best for us, this too is explained 
at larp in the doctrines of the Gospel, where we are 
taught 111 .several instances to regard those thin<r.s as 

woriT’ " T ' ‘■‘I’P®***' blessings in the eye of the 
world , and on the contrary to esteem those things as 

hltssings, which to the generality of mankind umear 

as curses Thus in the form which is “ibefto 

“onj'' “"jy ‘bat happiness which is our chief 

kdnmlon. for the coming of His 

kingcloni, being solicitous for no other teninofal hl.^r 

what is really ^such If “> determine 

improved in 

Supreme Being that HkwilT u the 

of the same foU^with thi f 

used, when He prlved il.* Saviour 

uiost ignorainioifs of deaths NVv 
VOL. HI aeatns, JS evertheless not My 

c 
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will, but Thine, be done ’ ^ This comprehensive peti¬ 
tion is the most humble, as well as the most prudent 
that can be offered up from the creature to his Creator, 
as it supposes the Supreme Being wills nothing but 
what is for our good, and that He knows better than 
ourselves what is so. 


No. 208. Monday^ Oct. 29, 1711 [steele 

Veniuni $ptcUntur ut ipsce. Ovid, Ars Am. i, 9{>2 

I HAVE several letters from people of good sense, 
who lament the depravity or poverty of taste the town 
is fallen into with relation to plays and public spec¬ 
tacles. A lady in particular observes, that there is such 
a levity in the minds of her own sex, that they seldom 
attend anything but impertinences. It is indeed pro¬ 
digious to observe how little notice is taken of the 
most exalted parts of the best tragedies in Shakespeare; 
nay it is not only visible that sensuality has devoured 
all greatness of soul, but the under passion (as I may so 
call it) of a noble spirit, pity, seems to be a stranger 
to the generality of an audience. The minds of men 
are indeed very differently disposed ; and the reliefs 
from care and attention are of one sort m a great 
spirit, and of another in an ordinary one. Ihe man 
of a great heart and a serious complexion, is more 
pleased with instances of generosity and pity, than 
the light and ludicrous spirit can possibly be with the 
highest strains of mirth and laughter : it is therefore a . 
melancholy prospect, when we see a numerous assembly 
lost to all serious entertainments, and such incidents 
as should move one sort of concern, excite in them a 
quite contrary one. In the tragedy of Macbeth the 
other night 3, when the lady who is conscious of the 
crime of murdering the king seems utterly astonished 
at the news, and makes an exclamation at it; instead 


1 Luke xxii, 42; Matt, xxvi, 39. 

2 The motto in the folio issue is Horace s Spectaret populum ludis 
attentius ipsis 

3 The play was acted on October 20,1711. 
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of the indignation which is natural to the occasion, 
that expression is received with a loud laugh : they 
were as merry when a criminal was stabbed. It is 
certainly an occasion of rejoicing when the wicked 
are seized in their designs; but, 1 think, it is not such 
a triumph as is exerted by laughter. 

You may generally observe, that the appetites are 
sooner moved than the passions : a sly expression 
which alludes to bawdry, puts a whole row into a 
pleasing smirk ; when a good sentence tliat describes 
an inward sentiment of the soul, is received with the 
gi’catest coldness and indifference. A correspondent 
of mine, upon this subject, has divided the female 
part of the audience, and accounts for their prepos¬ 
session against this reasonable delight in the following 
manner : ‘The prude’, says he, ‘as she acts always in 
contradiction, so she is gravely sullen at a comedy, 
and extravagantly gay at a tragedy. The coquette is 
so much taken up with throwing her eyes around the 
audience, and considering the effect of them, that slie 
cannot be expected to observe the actors but as they 
are her rivals, and take off the observation of the men 
from herself. Besides tliese species of women, there 
are the Examples, or the 6rst of the mode : these are 
to be supposed too well acquainted with what the actor 
is going to say to be moved at it. After these one 
might mention a certain flippant set of females, who are 
mimics, and are wonderfully diverted with the conduct 
of all the people around them, and are spectators only 
of the audience. But what is of all the most to be 
lamented is the loss of a party whom it would be 
worth preserving in their right senses upon all occa¬ 
sions, and these are those whom we may indifferently 
call the innocent or the unaffected. You may some¬ 
times see one of these sensibly touched with a well- 
wrought incident; but then she is immediately so 
impertinently observed by the men, and frowned at 
by some insensible superior of her own sex, that she 
IS ashamed, and loses the enjoyment of the most 
laudable concern, pity. Thus the whole audience is 

c 2 
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afraid of letting fall a tear, and shun as a weakness 
the best and worthiest part of our sense.’ 

Sir,—A s you are one that doth not only pretend to 
reform, but effects it amongst people of any sense, makes 
me (who are one of the greatest of your admirers) give 
you this trouble, to desire you will settle the method 
of us females knowing when one another is in town. For 
they have now got a trick of never sending to their 
acquaintance when they first come ; and if one does not 
visit them within the week which they stay at home, it 
is a mortal quarrel. Now, dear Mr Spec., either command 
them to put it in the advertisement of your paper, which 
is generally read by our sex, or else order them to breathe 
their saucy footmen (who are good for nothing else), by 
sending them to tell all their acquaintance. If you think 
to print this, pray put it into a better style as to the 
spelling part. The town is now filling every day, and 
it cannot be deferred, because people take advantage 
of one another by this means, and break off acquaintance, 
and are rude. Therefore pray put this in your paper as 
soon as you can possibly, to prevent any future miscar¬ 
riages of this nature. I am, as I ever shall be, dear 
Spec., your most obedient humble Servant, 

Mary Meanwell 

Pray settle what is to be a proper notification of a 
person’s being in town, and how that differs according 
to people’s quality. 

October the 

Mr Spectator, —I have been out of town, so did not 
meet with your paper dated September the 28th ^ where¬ 
in you to my heart’s desire expose that cursed vice of 
ensnaring poor young girls, and drawing them from their 
friends. I assure you without flattery it has saved a 
prentice of mine from ruin ; and in token of gratitude, 
as well as for the benefit of my family, I have put it in 
a frame and glass, and hung it behind my counter. I 
shall take care to make my young ones read it every 
morning, to fortify them against such pernicious rascals. 
I know not whether what you write was matter of fact, 

1 No. 182. 
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or your own invention ; but this I will take my oath on, 
the first part is so exactly like what happened to my 
prentice, that had I read your paper then, I should have 
taken your method to have secured a villain. Go on and 
prosper. Your most obliged humble Servant. 

Mr Spectator, —Without raillery I desire you to 
insert this word for word in your next, as you value 
a lover’s prayers. You see it is an hue and cry after 
a stray heart (with the marks and blemishes underwritten) 
which whoever shall bring to you shall receive satisfac¬ 
tion. Let me beg of you not to fail, as you remember 
the passion you had for her to whom j’ou lately ended 
a paper. 

Noble, generous, great, and good. 

But never to be understood ; 

Firkle as the wind, still clianging. 

After every female ranging; 

Panting, trembling, sighing, dying, 

But addicted much to lying. 

When the siren songs rereats, 

Equal measures still it beats; 

Whoe'er shall wear it, it will smart her, 

And whoe’er takes it, takes a Tartar. T. 


No. 209. Tuesday, Oct. 30, 1711 [addison 
T uvai/cis ou5e aurip 

'E6\^s Hfxeiuov, oi/5h ^iyiov KaKrjs- SiMONIDES 

There are no authors I am more pleased with than 
those who show human nature in a variety of views, 
and describe the several ages of the world in their 
different manners. A reader cannot be more rationally 
entertained, than by comparing the virtues and vices 
of his own times with those which prevailed in the 
times of his forefathers ; and drawing a parallel in his 
mind between his own private character and that of 
other persons, whether of his own age, or of the ages 
that went before him. The contemplation of mankind 
under these changeable colours is apt to shame us out 
of any particular vice, or animate us to any particular 
virtue, to make us pleased or displeased with ourselves 
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in the most proper points, to clear our mind of pre¬ 
judice and prepossession, and to rectify that narrowness 
of temper which inclines us to thinic amiss of those 
who differ from ourselves. 

If we look into the manners of the most remote 
ages of the world, we discover human nature in her 
simplicity ; and the more we come do^vnward towards 
our own times, may observe her hiding herself in 
artifices and refinements, polished insensibly out of 
her original plainness, and at length entirely lost 
under form and ceremony, and (what we call) good 
breeding. Read tlie accounts of men and women as 
tlicy are given us by the most ancient writers, both 
.sacred and profane, and you would think you were 
reading the history of another species. 

Among the writers of antiquity, there are none 
who instruct us more openly in the manners of their 
respective times in which they lived, than those who 
liave employed themselves in satire, under what dress 
soever it may appear; as there are no other authors 
whose province it is to enter so directly into the ways 
of men, and set their miscarriages in so strong a light. 

Simonides’, a poet famous in his generation, is I 
think author of the oldest satire that is now extant; 
and, as some say, of the first that was ever written. 
This poet flourished about four hundred years after 
the siege of Troy, and shows by his way of writing the 
simplicity, or rather cofirseness, of the age in which he 
lived. I have taken notice, in my hundred and sixty- 
first speculation, that the rule of observing what 
the French call the hienseance, in an allusion, has 
been found out of later years ; and that the ancients, 
provided there was a likeness in their similitudes, did 
not much trouble themselves about the decency of the 
comparison. The satire or iambics of Simonides, with 
which I shall entertain my readers in the present 
paper, are a remarkable instance of what I formerly 

1 Simonides, of Amorgos, a native of Samos, who lived ahoat 
B.c. 660, wrote an elegy and ianibic poems. He is after confused 
with another Simonides, of Ceos. 
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advanced. The subject of this satire is ■woman. He 
describes the sex in their several characters, which 
he derives to them from a fanciful supposition raised 
upon the doctrine of pre-existence. He tells us that 
the gods formed the souls of women out of those seeds 
and principles which compose several kinds of animals 
and elements, and that their good or bad dispositions 
arise in them according as such and such seeds and 
principles predominate in their constitutions. I have 
translated the author very faithfully, and if not word 
for word (which our language would not bear), at least 
so as to comprehend every one of his sentiments, 
without adding anything of my own. I have already 
apologized for this author’s want of delicacy, and must 
further premise, that the following satire affects only 
some of the lower part of the sex, and not those who 
have been refined by a polite education, which was 
not so common in the age of this poet: 

In the beginning God made the souls of womankind out 
of different materials, and in separate state from their 
bodies. 

The souls of one kind of women were formed out of 
those ingredients which compose a swine. A woman of 
this make is a slut in her house, and a glutton at her 
table. She is uncleanly in her person, a slattern in her 
dress ; and her family is no better than a dunghill. 

A second sort of female soul was formed out of the 
same materials that enter into the composition of a fox. 
Such an one is what we call a notable discerning woman, 
who has an insight into everything, whether it be good 
or bad. In this species of females there are some virtuous 
and some vicious. 

A third kind of women were made up of canine particles. 
These are what we commonly call scolds, who imitate 
the animals out of whcih they were taken, that are always 
busy and barking, that snarl at every one who comes in 
their way, and live in perpetual clamour. 

The fourth kind of women were made out of the earth. 
These are your sluggards, who pass away their time 
in indolence and ignorance, hover over the fire a whole 
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winter, and apply themselves with alacrity to no kind of 
business but eating. 

The fifth species of females were made out of the sea. 
These are women of variable uneven tempers, sometimes 
all storm and tempest, sometimes all calm and sunshine. 
The stranger who sees one of these in her smiles and 
smoothness would cry her up for a miracle of good 
humour; but on a sudden her looks and her words are 
changed, she is nothing but fury and outrage, noise and 
hurricane. 

The sixth species were made up of the ingredients 
which compose an ass, or a beast of burden. These are 
naturally exceeding slothful, but upon the husband’s 
exerting his authority will live upon hard fare, and do 
everything to please him. They are however far from 
being averse to venereal pleasure, and seldom refuse a 
male companion. 

The cat furnished materials for a seventh species of 
women, who are of a melancholy, froward, unamiable 
nature, and so repugnant to the offers of love, that they 
fly in the face of their husband when he approaches them 
with conjugal endearments. This species of women are 
likewise subject to little thefts, cheats, and pilferings. 

The mare with a flowing mane, which was never broke 
to any servile toil and labour, composed an eighth species 
of women. These are they who have little regard for 
their husbands, who pass away their time in dressing, 
bathing, and perfuming ; who throw their hair into the 
nicest curls, and trick it up with the fairest flowers and 
garlands. A woman of this species is a very pretty thing 
for a stranger to look upon, but very detrimental to the 
owner, unless it be a king or prince, who takes a fancy 
to such a toy. 

The ninth species of females were taken out of the ape. 
These are such as are both ugly and ill-natured, who have 
nothing beautiful in themselves, and endeavour to detract 
from or ridicule everything which appears so in others. 

The tenth and last species of women were made out of 
the bee, and happy is the man who gets such an one for 
his wife. She is altogether faultless and unblamable. 
Her family flourishes and improves by her good manage¬ 
ment. She loves her husband, and is beloved by him. 
She brings him a race of beautiful and virtuous children. 
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She distinguishes herself among her sex. She is sur¬ 
rounded with graces. She never sits among tlie loose 
tribe of women, nor passes away her time with them in 
wanton discourses. She is full of virtue and prudence, 
and is the best wife that Jupiter can bestow on man. 

I shall conclude these iambics with the motto of this 
paper, which is a fragment of the same author. ‘ A 
man cannot possess anything that is better than a good 
woman, nor anything that is worse than a bad one’. 

As the poet has shown a great penetration in this 
diversity of female characters, he has avoided the fault 
which Juvenal and Mon.sieur Boileau are guilty of, the 
former in his sixth, and the other in his last satire, 
where they have endeavoured to expose the sex in 
general, without doing justice to the valuable part of 
it. Such levelling satires are of no use to the world, 
and for this reason I have often wondered how the 
French author above mentioned, who was a man 
of exquisite judgment, and a lover of virtue, could 
think human nature a proper subject for satire in 
another of his celebrated pieces, which is called Tlie 
Satire upon Man. What vice or frailty can a discourse 
correct which censures the whole species alike, and 
endeavours to show by some superficial strokes of wit, 
that brutes are the more excellent creatures of the 
two ? A satire should expose nothing but what is 
corrigible, and make a due discrimination between 
those who are, and those who are not, the proper 
objects of it^. L. 

No. 210. Wednesday^ Oct. 31, 1711 [hughes 

Nescio quomodo inharet in mentibua quasi secutorum quoddam 
auffurium/uturoTmm ; idque in maximis ingeniis altisaimisque animia 
etexistit maxims et apparet facillinu. Cic., Tuac. Quaat. 

To the Spectator 

Sir,— I am fully persuaded that one of the best springs 
of generous and worthy actions is the having generous 
and worthy thoughts of ourselves. Whoever has a mean 

1 See No. 211. 
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opinion of the dignity of his nature, will act in no higher a 
rank than he has allotted himself in his own estimation: 
if he considers his being as circumscribed by the uncertain 
term of a few years, his designs will be contracted into the 
same narrow span he imagines is to bound his existence. 
How can ho exalt his thoughts to anything great and 
noble wlio only believes that, after a short turn on the 
stage of this world, he is to sink into oblivion, and to lose 
his consciousness for ever? 

For this reason I am of opinion that so useful and ele¬ 
vated a contemplation as that of the soul’s immortality 
cannot be resumed too often. There is not a more 
improving exercise to the human mind than to be 
frcfjuently reviewing its own great privileges and 
endowments ; nor a more effectual means to awaken 
in us an ambition raised above low objects and little 
pursuits, than to value ourselves as heirs of eternity. 

It is a very great satisfaction to consider the best and 
wisest of mankind in all nations and ages asserting, as 
with one voice, this their birthright, and to find it ratified 
by an express revelation. At the same time, if we turn 
our thoughts inward upon ourselves, we may meet with 
a kind of secret sense concurring with the proofs of our 
own immo^talit 3 ^ 

You have in my opinion raised a good presumptive 
argument from the increasing appetite the mind has to 
knowledge^, and to the extending its own faculties, which 
cannot be accomplished, as the more restrained perfection 
of lower creatures may, in the limits of a short life. I 
think another probable conjecture may be raised from our 
appetite to duration itself, and from a reflection on our 
progress through tlie several stages of it: ‘We are com¬ 
plaining ’, as you observe in a former speculation 2 , ‘ of the 
shortness of life, and yet arc perpetually hurrying over 
the parts of it, to arrive at certain little settlements or 
imaginary points of rest which are dispersed up and down 

in it’. , , 

Now let us consider what happens to us when we arrive 

at these imaginary points of rest. Do we stop our motion, 
and sit down satisfied in the settlement we have gamed ? 
or are we not removing the boundary, and marking out 
new points of rest, to which we press forward with the like 

1 No 111. ^ No. 93. 
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eagerness, and which cease to be such as fast as we attain 
them. Our case is like that of a traveller upon the Alps, 
who should fancy that the top of the next hill must end 
his journey because it terminates his prospect ; but he no 
sooner arrives at it, than he sees new ground and other 
hills beyond it, and continues to travel on as before 

This is so plainly every man’s condition in life, that 
there is no one who has observed anything but may 
observe, that as fast as his time wears away, his appetite 
to something future remains. The use, therefore, I would 
make of it is this, that since Nature (as some love to 
express it) docs nothing in vain, or, to speak properly, 
since the Author of our being has planted no wandering 
passion in it, no desire which has not its object, futurity 
is the proper object of the passion so constantly exercised 
about it; and tliis restlessness in the present, this assign¬ 
ing ourselves over to farther stages of duration, tliis suc¬ 
cessive grasping at somewliat still to come, appears to 
me (whatever it may to others) as a kind of instinct or 
natural symptom whicli the mind of man has of its own 
immortality. 

I take it at the same time for granted, that the immor¬ 
tality of the soul is sufficiently established by other argu¬ 
ments ; and if so, this appetite, which otherwise would be 
very unaccountable and absurd, seems very reasonable, 
and adds strength to the conclusion. But I am amazed 
when I consider there are creatures capable of thought, 
who, in spite of every argument, can form to themselves a 
sullen satisfaction in thinking otherwise. There is some¬ 
thing so pitifully mean in the inverted ambition of that 
man who can hope for annihilation, and please himself to 
think that his whole fabric shall one day crumble into 
dust, and mix with the mass of inanimate beings, that it 
equally deserves our admiration and pity. The mystery 
of such men’s unbelief is not hard to be penetrated ; and 
indeed amounts to nothing more than a sordid hope, that 
they shall not be immortal because they dare not be so. 

This brings me back to my first observation, and gives 
me occasion to say further, that as worthy actions spring 
from worthy thoughts, so worthy thoughts are likewise 
the consequence of worthy actions. But the wretch who 

1 Pope (^Bisay on CriticUm, 225) had recently said : 

‘ Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise’. 
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has degraded himself below the character of immortality, 
is very willing to resign his pretensions to it, and to sub¬ 
stitute in its room a dark negative happiness in the 
extinction of his being. 

The admirable Shakespeare has given us a strong image 
of the unsupported condition of such a person in his last 
minutes, in the second part of King Henry the Sixth where 
Cardinal Beaufort, who had been concerned in the murder 
of the good Duke Humphrey, is represented on his death¬ 
bed. After some short confused speeches, which show an 
imagination disturbed with guilt, just as he is expiring, 
King Henry, standing by him full of compassion, says 

Lord Cardinal! if thou tliink’st on Heaven’s bliss 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of that hope ! 

He dies, and makes no sign ! 

The despair which is here shown, without a word 
or action on the part of the dying person, is beyond 
what could be painted by the most forcible expressions 
whatever. 

I shall not pursue this thought further, but only add, 
that as annihilation is not to be had with a wish, so it 
is the most abject thing in the world to wish it. What 
are honour, fame, wealth, or power, when compared with 
the generous expectation of a being without end, and a 
happiness adequate to that being ? 

1 shall trouble you no further ; but, with a certain 
gravity which these thoughts have given me, I reflect 
upon some things people say of you (as they will of all 
men who distinguish themselves), which I hope are not 
true ; and wish you as good a man as you are an author. 
I am. Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

Z 2 T. D. 

No. 211. Thursday, Nov. 1, 1711 [addison 

Fictis rntmincHt nos jecari fahulii. Phaed., Book i, Prol. 

Having lately translated the fragment of an old 
poet^, which describes womankind under several char¬ 
acters, and supposes them to have drawn their different 

1 Act ill, sc. 8. 

2 ' T. ’ in the folio issue, and in the 12mo edition of 1712. 

S See No. 209. 
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manners and dispositions from those animals and 
elements out of which he tells us they were com- 
pounded, I had some thoughts of giving the sex their 
revenge, by laying together in another paper the many 
vicious characters which prevail in the male world, 
and showing the dilferent ingredients that go to the 
making up of such difierent humours and constitutions. 
Horace has a thought which is something akin to this, 
when, in order to excuse himself to his mistress, foi 
an invective which he had written against her, and 
to account for that unreasonable fury with which the 
heart of man is often transported, he tells us that 
when Prometheus made his man of dfiyi ii^ 
kneading up of the heart he seasoned it with some 
furious particles of the lion h But upon turning this 
plan to and fro in my thoughts, I observed so many 
unaccountable humours in man, that I did not know 
out of what animals to fetch them. Male souls are 
diversified with so many characters that the world has 
not variety of materials sufficient to furnish out their 
different tempers and inclinations. The creation, with 
all its animals and elements, would not be large enough 
to supply their several extravagances. 

Instead therefore of pursuing the thought of Simon¬ 
ides, I shall observe that as he has exposed the vicious 
part of women from the doctrine of pre-existence, some 
of the ancient philosophers have, in a manner, satirized 
the vicious part of the human species in general, from 
a notion of the soul’s post-existence, if I may so call 
it; and that as Simonides describes brutes entering 
into the composition of women, others have repre¬ 
sented human souls as entering into brutes. This is 
commonly termed the doctrine of transmigration, which 
supposes that human souls, upon their leaving the 
body, become the souls of such kinds of brutes as they 
most resemble in their manners ; or to give an account 
of it, as Mr Dryden has described it in his translation 
of Pythagoras’ speech in the fifteenth book of Ovid, 


1 Od. I, xvi. 
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where that philosopher dissuades his hearers from 
eating flesh : 

Thus all things are but altere<l, nothing dies, 

And here and there the unbodied spirit flies, 

By time, or force, or sickness dispossessed, 

And lodges where it liglits in bird or beast, 

Orlumts without till ready limbs it And, 

And actuates those according to their kind; 

From tenement to tenement is tossed ; 

The soul is still the same; tlie figure only lost. 

Then let not piety be put to flight, 

To please the taste of glutton appetite ; 

But suiTcr inmate souls secure to dwell. 

Lest from their seats your parents you expel; 

With rabid hunger feed upon your kind. 

Or from a boast dislodge a brother's mind. 

Plato, in the Vision of Erus the Armenian, wliich I 
may possibly make the subject of a future speculation, 
records some beautiful transmigrations ; as that the 
soul of Orpheus, who was musical, melancholy, and a 
woman-hater, entered into a swan; the soul of Ajax, 
which was all wrath and fierceness, into a lion; the 
soul of Agamemnon, that was rapacious and imperial, 
into an eagle ; and the soul of Thersites, who was a 
mimic and a buffoon, into a monkey ^ 

Mr Congreve, in a prologue to one of his comedies 
has touched upon this doctrine with great humour : 

Thus Aristotle’s soul, of old that was, 

May now be damned to animate an ass ; 

Or in this very liouse, for aught wc know, 

Is doing painful penance in somo beau. 

I shall fill up this paper with some letters which my 


1 In the Timeeus Plato derives woman and all the animals from man, 
by successive degradations. Cowardly or unjust men are born again as 
women. Light, airy, and superficial men, wlio carried their minds 
aloft withoutttie use of reason, are the materials for making birds, the 
hair being transmuted into feathers and wings. From men wholly 
witliout philosophy, who never looked heavenward, the more brutal 
land animals are derived. Out of the very stupidest of men come those 
animals which are not judged worthy to live at all upon earth and 
breathe this air; these men become fishes, and the creatures who 
breathe nothing but turbid water, fixed at the lowest depths and 
almost motionless, amoitg the mud (Morley). 

2 The reference is to the epilogue to Love for Love. 
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last Tuesday’s speculation has produced. My follow¬ 
ing correspondents will show, what I there obseived, 
thit the speculation of that day affects only the lower 

part of the sex : 


From my House in the Strand 

October 30, 1711 

Mr Spectator,— Upon reading your Tuesday’s paper I 
find, by several symptoms in my constitution, that i am 
a bee. My shop, or if you please to call it so, my cell, is 
in that great hive of females which goes by the name 
of the New Exchange where I am daily employed in 
Kathering together a little stock of gain from the finest 
flowers about the town, I mean the ladies and the beaux. 
I have a numerous swarm of children, to whom 1 give the 
best education I am able. But, sir, it is my misfortune 
to be married to a drone who lives upon what I get, with¬ 
out bringing anything into the common stock. Now, sir, 
as on the one hand I take care not to behave myself 
towards him like a wasp, so likewise I would not have 
him look upon me as au humble-bee ; for which reason I 
do all I can to put him upon laying up provisions ^r a 
bad day, and frequently represent to him the fatal effects 
his sloth and negligence may bring upon us in our old age. 
I must beg that you will join with me in your good advice 
upon this occasion, and you will for ever oblige your 
humble Servant, Melissa 


Piccadilly, October 31, 1711 

Sir,—I am joined in wedlock for my sins to one of 
those fillies who are described in the old poet with that 
hard name you gave us the other day. She has a flowing 
mane, and a skin as soft as silk. But, sir, she passes half 
her life at her glass, and almost ruins me in ribbons. For 
my own part I am a plain handicraft man, and in danger of 
breaking by her laziness and expensiveness. Pray, master, 
tell me in your next paper whether I may not expect of 
her so much drudgery as to talce care of her family, and 
curry her hide in case of refusal. Your loving Friend, 

Barnaby Brittle 


1 See No. 90. 
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Cheapside, October 30 

Mr Spectator, —I am mightily pleased with the 
humour of the Cat, be so kind as to enlarge upon 
that subject. Yours till death, Josiah Henpeck 

P.S .—You must know I am married to a Grimalkin. 

Wapping, October 51, 1711 

Sir, —Ever since your SpecHtor of Tuesday last came 
into our family, my husband is pleased to call me his 
Oceana, because the foolish old poet that you have trans- 
lated says, ‘ That the souls of some women are made of 
sea water \ This, it seems, has encouraged my sauce-box 
to be witty upon me. When I am angry, he cries ‘ Prithee, 
my dear, bo calm ’; when I chide one of my servants, 
* Prithee, child, do not bluster’. He had the impudence 
about an hour ago to tell me that he was a seafaring man, 
and must expect to divide his life between storm and sun¬ 
shine. When I bestir myself with any spirit in my family, 
it is high sea in his house ; and when I sit still without 
doing anything, his affairs forsooth are windbound. When 
I ask him whether it rains, he makes answer, ‘ It is no 
matter, so that it be fair weather within doors’. In short, 
sir, I cannot speak my mind freely to him, but I either 
swell or rage, or do something that is not fit for a civil 
woman to hear. Pray, Mr Spectator, since you are so 
sharp upon other women, let us know what materials 
your wife is made of, if you have one. I suppose you 
would make us a parcel of poor-spirited, tame, insipid 
creatures. But, sir, I would have you to know, we have 
as good passions in us as yourself, and that a woman was 
never designed to be a milksop. Martha Tempest 
L. 
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Eripe turpi 

Collajugo. Liber, liber sum, die age. Hor., 2 Sat. vii, 91 

Mr Spectator, —I never look upon my dear wife, but 
I think of the happiness Sir Roger de Coverley enjoys, in 
having such a friend as you to expose in proper colours the 
cruelty and perverseness of his mistress. I have very often 
wished you visited in our family, and were acquainted 
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with my spouse; she would afford you for some months 
at least matter enough for one Spectator a week. Since 
we are not so happy as to be of your acquaintance, give 
me leave to represent to you our present circumstances as 
well as I can in writing. You are to know, then, that I 
am not of a very dift'erent constitution from Nathaniel 
Henroost, whom you have lately recorded in your specu¬ 
lations * ; and have a wife who makes a more tyrannical 
use of the knowledge of my easy temper, than that lady 
ever pretended to. We had not been a month married 
when she found in me a certain pain to give oifence, and 
an indolence that made me bear little inconveniences 
rather than dispute about them. From this observation 
it soon came to that pass, that if I otlered to go abroad, 
she would get between me and the door, kiss me, and say 
she could not part with me ; then down again I sat. In 
a day or two after this first pleasant step towards con¬ 
fining me, she declared to me, that I was all the world to 
her, and she thought she ought to be all the world to me. 
‘If’ said she ‘ my dear loves me as much as I love him, 
he will never be tired of my company This declaration 
was followed by my being denied to all my acquaintance ; 
and it very soon came to that pass, that to give an answer 
at the door before my face, the servants would ask her 
whether I was within or not ; and she would answer No 
with great fondness, and tell me I was a good dear. I 
will not enumerate more little circumstances to give yoxi 
a livelier sense of my condition, but tell you in general, 
that from such steps as these at first I now live the life 
of a prisoner of state ; my letters are opened, and I have 
not the use of pen, ink, and paper but in her presence. I 
never go abroad except she sometimes takes me with her 
in her coach to take the air, if it may be called so. When 
we drive, as we generally do, with the glasses up, I have 
overheard my servants lament my condition ; but they 
dare not bring me messages without her knowledge, be¬ 
cause they doubt my resolution to stand by ’em. In the 
midst of this insipid way of life, an old acquaintance of 
mine, Tom Meggot, who is a favourite with her, and 
allowed to visit me in her company because he sings 
prettily, has roused me to rebel, and conveyed his intelli¬ 
gence to me in the following manner. My wife is a great 

» See No. 170. 
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pretender to music, and very ignorant of it; but far gone 
in the Italian taste. Tom goes to Armstrong, the famous 
fine writer of music, and desires him to put this sentence 
of Tully ^ in the scale of an Italian air, and write it out 
for my spouse from him: ‘An illo mihi liber cui mulier 
imperat ? Cui leges imponit, praescribit, jubet, vetat quod 
videtur ? qui nihil imperanti negare, nihil recusare audet ? 
poscit? dandum. est vocat? veniendum. ejicit? abeiindum. 
minitatur? Entime scendum’. ‘Does he live like a 
gentleman who is commanded by a woman ? He to whom 
she gives law, grants and denies what she pleases? who 
can neither deny her anything she asks, or refuse to do 

anything she commands ? ’ . v •*. 

To be short, my wife was extremely pleased with it; 

said the Italian was the only language for music ; and 
admired how wonderfully tender the sentiment was, and 
how pretty the accent is of that language ; with the rest 
that is said by rote on that occasion. Mr Meggot is sent 
for to sing tliis air, which he performs with mighty ap¬ 
plause ; and my wife is in ecstasy on the occasion, and 
glad to find, by my being so much pleased, that I was at 
wst come into the notion of the Italian ; ‘for said she 
‘ it grows upon one when one once comes to know a little 
of the language ; and pray, Mr Meggot, sing again those 
notes, “Nihil imperanti negare, nihil recusare . You 
may believe I was not a little delighted with my friend 
Tom’s expedient to alarm me, and in obedience to his 
summons I give all this story thus at large; and I am 
resolved when this appears in the SpcctcUor, to declare 
for myself. The manner of the insurrection I connive 
by your means, which shall be no other than that Tom 
Meggot, who is at our tea-table every moraing, shall read 
it to us ; and if my dear can take the hint, and say not 
one word, but let this be the beginning of a new life 
without further explanation, it is very well; for as soon 
as the Spectator is read out, I shall, without more ado, call 
for the coach, name the hour when 1 shall be at home, if 
I come at all; if I do not, they may go to dinner. If my 
spouse only swells and says nothing, Tom and I go out 
together, and all is well, as I said before ; but if she 
begins to command or expostulate, you shall m my next 
to you receive a full account of her resistance and sub- 
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mission i ; for submit the dear thing must to, Sir, your 
most obedient humble Servant, Antony Freeman 

P.S .—I hope I need not tell you that I desire this may 
be in your very next. T. 


No. 213. Saturday^ Nov. 3, 1711 [addison 

Mens sibi conscia recti. ViRO., ^n. i, 604 

It is the great art and secret of Christianity, if I 
may use that phrase, to manage our actions to the 
best advantage, and direct them in such a manner that 
everything we do may turn to account, at that great 
day when everything we have done will be set before 
us. 

In order to give this consideration its full weight, 
we may cast all our actions under the division of such 
as are in themselves eitlier good, evil, or indifferent. 
If we divide our intentions after the same manner, 
and consider them with regard to our actions, we may 
discover that great art and secret of religion which I 
have here mentioned. 

A good intention joined to a good action, gives it its 
proper force and efficacy ; joined to an evil action, 
extenuates its malignity, and in some cases may take 
it wholly away ; and joined to an indififerent action, 
turns it to a virtue, and makes it meritorious, as far 
as human actions can be so. 

In the next place, to consider in the same manner the 
influence of an evil intention upon our actions. An 
evil intention perverts the best of actions, and makes 
them in reality what the Fathers with a witty kind of 
zeal have termed the virtues of the heathen world, so 
many shining sins It destroys the innocence of an 
indifferent action, and gives an evil action all possible 
blackness and horror, or in the emphatical language of 
Sacred Writ, makes sin exceeding sinful 

If in the last place, we consider the nature of an 

1 See No. 216. 2 ‘Spendida peccata.’ 

3 Rom. vii, 13. 
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indifferent intention, we shall find that it destroys the 
merit of a good action; abates, but never takes away 
the malignity of an evil action ; and leaves an indif¬ 
ferent action in its natural state of indifference. 

It is therefore of unspeakable advantage to possess 
our minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim 
all our thoughts, words, and actions at some laudable 
end, whether it be the glory of our Maker, the good 
of mankind, or the benefit of our own souls. 

This is a sort of thrift or good husbandry in moral 
life, which does not throw away any single action, but 
makes every one go as far as it can. It multiplies the 
moatis of salvation, increases the number of our virtues, 
and diminishes that of our vices. 

There is .something very devout, though not so solid, 
in Acosta’s answer to Limborch ^ who objects to him 
the multiplicity of ceremonies in the Jewish religion, 
as washings, dresses, meats, purgations, and the like. 
The reply which the Jew makes upon this occasion is, 
to the best of my remembrance, as follows : ‘ There 
are no duties enough ’ says he ‘ in the essential parts 
of the law for a zealous and active obedience. Time, 
place, and per.son are requisite, before you have an 
opportunity of putting a moral virtue into practice. 


1 Arnica CoUatio de Veritate Relig. Christ, cum Erudito Jud<xo, pub¬ 
lished in 1087, by PJnlippo de Limborch, who was eminent as a pro- 
fessor of theology at Amsterdam fnim 1667 until Ug^death, in 1712, at 
tiie age of seventy-nine. But the learned Jew was tfife Spanish physician 
Isaac nrobio, who was tortured for three yeap in the prisons of the 
Inquisition on a charge of Judaism. He admitted nothing, was there¬ 
fore set free, and left Spain for Toulouse, where he practised physic 
and passed as a Catholic until he settled at Amsterdam. There he made 
profession of the Jewish faith, and died in the year of the publication 
of Limborch's friendly discussion with him. 

The Uriel Acosta with whom Addison confounds Orobio was a 
eentleinan of Oporto who had embraced Judaism, and, leaving Portugal, 
bad also cone to Amsterdam. There he was circumcised, but was 
persecuted by the Jews themselves, and eventually whipped in the 
synagogue for attempting reformation of the Jewi.sh usages, in which, 
he said, tradition had departed from the law of Moses. He took his 
thirty-nine lashes, recanted, and lay across the threshold of the syna¬ 
gogue for all his brethren to walk over him. Afterwards he endeavoured 
L shoot his principal enemy, hut his pistol missed fire. He had another 
about him, and with that he shot himself. This happened about the 
year 1640, when Limborch was but a child of six or seven (Morley). 
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We have therefore ’ says he ‘ enlarged the sphere of 
our duty, and made many things which are in tliem- 
selves indifferent a part of our religion, that we may 
have more occasions of showing our love to God, and 
in all the circumstances of life be doing something to 
please Him.’ 

Monsieur St Evremont ^ has endeavoured to palliate 
the superstitioi^ of the Roman Catholic religion with 
the same kind of apology, where he pretends to con¬ 
sider the different spirit of the Papists and the Calvin¬ 
ists, as to the great points wherein they disagree. He 
tells us that the former are actuated by love, and the 
other by fear; and that in their expressions of duty 
and devotion towards the Supreme Being, the former 
seem particularly careful to do everything which may 
possibly please Him, and the other to abstain from 
everything which may possibly displease Him. 

But notwithstanding this plausible reason with which 
both the Jew and the Roman Catholic would excuse 
their respective superstitions, it is certain there is 
something in them very pernicious to mankind, and 
destructive to religion : because the injunction of 
superfluous ceremonies makes such actions duties, as 
were before indifferent, and by that means renders 
religion more burdensome and difficult than it is in 
its own nature, betrays many into sins of omission 
which they cq»ld not otherwise be guilty of, and fixes 
the minds of the vulgar to the shadowy unessential 
points, instead of the more weighty and more important 
matters of the law. 

This zealous and active obedience, however, takes 
place in the great point we are recommending; for 
if, instead of prescribing to ourselves indifferent 
actions as duties, we apply a good intention to all 
our most indifferent actions, wo make our very ex¬ 
istence one continued act of obedience, we turn our 
diversions and amusements to our eternal advantage, 
and are pleasing Him (whom w'e are made to please) 
in all the circumstances and occurrences of life. 

1 Sur la Rtligion (Works, 1752, ui, 267, 268). 
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It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy ofiBcious- 
ness (if I may be allowed to call it such) which is 
recommended to us by the Apostle in that uncommon 
precept, wherein he directs us to propose to ourselves 
the glory of our Creator in all our most indifferent 
actions, ‘ whether we eat, or drink, or whatsoever we 
do’>. 

A person, therefore, who is possessed with such an 
habitual good intention as that which I have been here 
speaking of, enters upon no single circumstance of life, 
without considering it as well-pleasing to the great 
Author of liis being, conformable to the dictates of 
reason, suitable to human nature in general, or to that 
particular station in which Providence has placed him. 
He lives in a perpetual sense of the Divine Presence, 
regards himself as acting, in the whole course of his 
existence, under the observation and inspection of that 
Being, who is privy to all his motions and all his 
thoughts, who knows his ‘ downsitting and his up¬ 
rising, who is about his path, and about his bed, and 
spietli out all his ways In a word, he remembep 
that the eye of his Judge is always upon him, and in 
every action he reflects that he is doing what is com¬ 
manded or allowed by Him who will hereafter either 
reward or punish it. This was the character of those 
holy men of old, who in that beautiful phrase of 
Scripture are said to have ‘ walked with God 

\\^en I emidoy myself upon a paper of morality, 
I generally consider how I may recommend the par¬ 
ticular virtue which I treat of, by the precepts or 
examples of the ancient heathens; by that means, if 
possible, to shame those who have greater advantages 
of knowing their duty, and therefore greater obliga¬ 
tions to perform it, into a better course of life : 
besides, that many among us are unreasonably dis¬ 
posed to give a fairer hearing to a Pagan philosopher 
than to a Christian writer. 

I shall therefore produce an instance of this excel- 

1 1 Cor. X, 31. 2 ps. cxxxix, 2, 8. 

3 Gen. V, 22; vi, 9. 
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lent frame of mind in a speech of Socrates, which is 
quoted by Erasmus. This great philosopher on the 
day of his execution, a little before the draught of 
poison was brought to him, entertaining his friends 
with a discourse on the immortality of the soul, has 
these words : * Whether or no God will approve of my 
actions I know not, but this I am sure of, that I have 
at all times made it my endeavour to please Him; and 
I have a good hope that this my endeavour will be 
accepted by Him *. We find in these w’ords of that 
great man the habitual good intention which I would 
here inculcate, and with which that Divine philosopher 
always acted. I shall only add that Erasmus, who was 
an unbigoted Roman Catholic, was so much transported 
with this passage of Socrates, that he could scarce for¬ 
bear looking upon him as a saint, and desiring him to 
pray for him ; or as that ingenious and learned writer 
has expressed himself in a much more lively manner : 

‘ When I reflect on such a speech pronounced by such 
a person, I can scarce forbear crying out, “ Sancte 
Socrates, ora pro nobis”. “O holy Socrates, pray 
for us.” ’ ^ 

No. 214. Monday, Nov. 6, 1711 [steele 

Periei-unt tempora longi 
Servitii - Juv., 5a<. iii, 1242 

I DID some time ago lay before the world the un¬ 
happy condition of the trading part of mankind, who 
suffer by want of punctuality in the dealings of persons 
above them ; but there is a set of men who are much 
more the objects of compassion than even those, and 
these are the dependants on great men, whom they are 
pleased to take under their protection as such as are 
to share in their friendship and favour. These indeed, 
as well from the homage that is accepted from them, 
as the hopes which are given to them, are become a 
sort of creditors ; and these debts, being debts of 

I Er&sm., Ap<ypht}ugtn., Book iii. 

^ The tnotto in the folio issue was Horace’s * Dulcis inexperta cultura 
potentis amici, expertus metuit \ 
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honour, ought, according to the accustomed maxim, 
to be first discharged. 

When I speak of dependants, I would not be under¬ 
stood to mean those who are worthless in themselves, 
or who, without any call, will press into the company 
of their betters. Nor, when I speak of patrons, do 
I mean those who either have it not in their power, 
or have no obligation to assist their friends; but I 
speak of such leagues where there is power and obli¬ 
gation on the one part, and merit and expectation on 
the other. 

The division of patron and client may, I believe, 
include a third of our nation ; the want of merit and 
real worth in the client, will strike out about ninety- 
nine in a hundi’ed of these ; and the want of ability in 
patrons, as many of that kind. But, however, I must 
beg leave to say, that he who will take up another’s 
time and fortune in his service, though he has no 
prospect of rewarding his merit towards him, is as 
unjust in his dealings as he who takes up goods of 
a tradesman without intention or ability to pay him. 
Of the few of the class which I think fit to consider, 
there are not two in ten who succeed ; insomuch, that 
I know a man of good sense who put his son to a 
blacksmith, though an offer was made him of his being 
received as a page to a man of quality h There are 
not more cripples come out of the wars, than there 
are from those great services ; some through discon¬ 
tent lose their speech, some their memories, others 
their senses or their lives ; and I seldom see a man 
thoroughly discontented, but I conclude he has had 
the favour of some great man. I have known of such 
as have been for twenty years together within a month 
of a good employment, but never arrived at the happi¬ 
ness of being possessed of anything. 

There is nothing more ordinary, than that a man 


1 The pages to noblemen were usually sons of the poorer gentry. 
Tliey were the immediate attendants on tlie lord, who arranged for 
their education, and made suitable provision for them when they grew 
up to manhood. ♦ 
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who is got into a considerable station, shall imme¬ 
diately alter his manner of treating all his friends, 
and from that moment he is to deal with you as if he 
were your fate. You are no longer to be consulted, 
even in matters which concern yourself, but your 
patron is of a species above you, and a free coin- 
munication ^vith you is not to be expected. This 
perhaps may be your condition all the while he bears 
office, aud when that is at an end you are as intimate 
as ever you were, and he will take it very ill if you 
keep the distance he prescribed you towards him in 
his grandeur. One would think this should be a 
behaviour a man could fall into with the worst grace 
imaginable ; but they who know the world have seen 
it more than once. I have often, with secret pity, 
heard the same man who has professed his abhorrence 
against all kind of passive behaviour, lose minutes, 
hours, days, and years in a fruitless attendance on one 
who had no inclination to befriend him. It is very 
much to be regarded, that the great have one j^ar- 
ticular privilege above the rest of the world, of being 
slow in receiving impressions of kindness, and quick 
in taking offence. IMie elevation above the rest of 
mankind, except in very great minds, makes men so 
giddy that they do not see after the same manner they 
did before. Thus they despise their old friends, and 
strive to extend their interests to new pretenders. By 
this moans it often happens, that when you come to 
know how you lost such an employment, you will find 
the man who got it never dreamed of it; but, forsooth, 
he was to be surprised into it, or perhaps solicited to 
receive it. Upon such occasions as these a man may 
perhaps grow out of humour ; if you are so, all man¬ 
kind will fall in with the patron, and you are an 
humorist and untractable if you are capable of being 
sour at a disappointment. But it is the same thing, 
whether you do or do not resent ill-usage, you will be 
used after the same manner ; as some good mothers will 
be sure to whip their children till they cry, and then 
whip them for crying. 
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There are but two ways of doing anything with 
great people, and those are by making yourself either 
considerable or agreeable. The former is not to be 
attained but by finding a way to live without them, or 
concealing that you want them ; the latter, is only by 
falling into their taste and pleasures. This is of all 
the employments in the world the most servile, except 
it happens to be of your own natural humour. For to 
be agreeable to another, especially if he be above you, 
is not to be possessed of such qualities and accomplish¬ 
ments as should render you agreeable in yourself, but 
such as make you agreeable in respect to him. An 
imitation of his faults, or a compliance, if not sub¬ 
servience, to his vices, must be the measures of your 
conduct. 

Wlien it comes to that, the unnatural state a man 
lives in, when his patron pleases, is ended ; and his 
guilt and complaisance are objected to him, though 
the man who rejects him for his vices was not only 
his partner but seducer. Thus the client (like a young 
woman who has given up the innocence which made 
her charming) has not only lost his time, but also the 
virtue which could render him capable of resenting the 
injury which is done him. 

It would be endless to recount the tricks of turning 
you off from themselves to persons who have less 
power to serve you, the art of being sorry for such an 
unaccountable accident in your behaviour, that such a 
one (who, perhaps, has never heard of you) opposes 
your advancement; and if you have anything niore 
than ordinary in you, that you are flattered with a 
whisper, that ’tis no wonder people are so slow in doing 
for a man of your talents, and the like. 

After all this treatment, I must still add the 
pleasantest insolence of all, which I have once or twice 
seen ; to wit, that when a silly rogue has thrown away 
one part in three of his life in unprofitable attendance, 
it is taken wonderfully ill that he withdraws, and is 
resolved to employ the rest for himself. 

When we consider these things, and reflect upon so 
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many honest natures (which one who makes observa¬ 
tion of what passes may have seen) that have mis¬ 
carried by such sort of applications, it is too melan¬ 
choly a scene to dwell upon ; therefore I shall take 
another opportunity to discourse of good patrons, and 
distinguish such as have done their duty to those who 
have depended upon them, and were not able to act 
without their favour. Worthy patrons are like Plato’s 
guardian angels who are always doing good to their 
wards ; but negligent patrons are like Epicurus’ gods, 
that lie lolling on the clouds, and instead of blessings 
pour down storms and tempests on the heads of those 
that are offering incense to them T. 


No. 215. Tuesday, Nov. 6, 1711 [addison 

Ingetiuas didicisse fiyhliUr urtes 
Emotlit viores, nec sinit esse feros. 

Ovid, De Ponto, II, ix, 47 

I CONSIDER an human soul without education like 
marble in the quarry, which shows none of its inhei'ent 
beauties, till the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 
ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through 
the body of it. Education, after the .same manner, 
when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view 
every latent virtue and perfection, which without such 
helps are never able to make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allu¬ 
sion so soon upon him, I shall make use of the same 
instance to illustrate the force of education which 
Aristotle has brought to explain his doctrine of sub¬ 
stantial forms, when he tells us that a statue lies hid 
in a block of marble ; and that the art of the statuary 
only clears away the superfluous matter and removes 
the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, the sculptor 
only finds it. What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to an human soul. The philosopher, the 

1 PhcEdon, § 130. 

2 Epicunis represents the gods as unconcerned with human affairs. 
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saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, or the great man, 
very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, which 
a proper education might have disinterred, and have 
brought to light. I am therefore much delighted with 
reading the accounts of savage nations, and with 
contemplating those virtues which are wild and uncul¬ 
tivated ; to see courage exerting itself in fierceness, 
resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience 
in sullenness and despair. 

Men’s passions operate variously, and appear in 
different kinds of actions, according as they are more 
or less rectified and swayed by reason. When one 
hears of negroes who upon the death of theii* masters, 
or upon clianging their service, liang themselves 
uijon the next tree, as it frequently happens in our 
American plantiitions, who can forbear admiring their 
fidelity, though it expresses itself in so dreadful a 
manner? What might not that savage greatness of 
soul, which appears in these poor wretches on many 
occasions, be raised to were it rightly cultivated ? 
And what colour of excuse can there be for the con¬ 
tempt with which we treat this part of our species; 
that wo should not put them upon the common foot of 
humanity, that we should only set an insignificant fine 
upon the man who murders them; nay, that we should, 
as much as in us lies, cut them ofi* from the prospects 
of happiness in another world as well as in this, and 
deny them that which we look upon as the proper 
means for attaining it ? 

Since I am engaged on this subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a story which I have lately heard, and 
which is so well attested, that I have no manner of 
reason to suspect the truth of it. I may call it a kind 
of wild tragedy that passed about twelve years ago at 
St Christopher’s, one of our British Leeward Islands. 
The negroes who are the persons concerned in it, were 
all of them the slaves of a gentleman who is now in 
England. 

This gentleman among his negroes had a young 
woman, who was looked upon as a most extra- 
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ordinary beauty by those of her own complexion. Ho 
had at the same time two young fellows who were 
likewise negroes and slaves, remarkable for the comeli¬ 
ness of their persons, and for the friendsliip wliich 
they bore to one another. It unfortunately happened 
that both of them fell in love with the female negro 
above-mentioned, who would have been very glad to 
have taken either of them for her husband, provided 
they could agree between themselves which should be 
the man. But they were both so passionately in love 
with her, that neither of them could think of giving 
her up to his rival ; and at the same time were so 
true to one another, that neither of them would 
think of gaining her without his friend’s consent. The 
torments of these two lovers were the discourse of the 
family to which they belonged, who could not forbear 
observing the strange complication of passions which 
perplexed the hearts of the poor negroes, that often 
dropped expressions of the uneasiness they underwent, 
and how impossible it was for either of them ever to be 
happy. 

After a long struggle between love and friendship, 
truth and jealousy, they one day took a walk together 
into a wood, carrying their mistress along with them : 
where, after abundance of lamentations, they stabbed 
her to the heart, of which she immediately died. A 
slave who was at his work not far from the place 
where this astonishing piece of cruelty was committed, 
hearing the shrieks of the dying person, ran to see 
what was the occasion of them. He there discovered 
the woman lying dead upon the ground, with the two 
negroes on each side of her, kissing the dead corpse, 
weeping over it, and beating their breasts in the 
utmost agonies of grief and despair. He immediately 
ran to the English family with the news of what he 
had seen ; who upon coming to the place saw the 
woman dead, and the two negroes expiring by her 
with wounds they had given themselves. 

We see, in this amazing instance of barbarity, what 
strange disorders are bred in the minds of those men 
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whose passions are not regulated by virtue and dis¬ 
ciplined by reason. Though the action which I have 
recited is in itself full of guilt and horror, it proceeded 
from a temper of mind which might have produced 
very noble fruits, had it been informed and guided by 
a suitable education. 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing to be born in 
those parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge 
flourish ; though it must be confessed there are, even 
in these parts, several poor uninstructed persons, who 
are but little above the inhabitants of those nations of 
which I have been here speaking ; as those who have 
had the advantages of a more liberal education rise 
above one another by several different degrees of per¬ 
fection. For to return to our statue in the block of 
marble, we see it sometimes only begun to be chipped, 
sometimes rough-hewn and but just sketched into an 
human figure, sometimes we see the man appearing 
distinctly in all his limbs and features, sometimes we 
find the figure wrought up to a great elegancy, but 
seldom meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias 
or Praxiteles could not give several nice touches and 

finishings. . 

Discourses of morality, and reflections upon human 

nature, are the best means we can make use of to 
improve our minds, and gain a true knowledge of 
ourselves, and consequently to recover our souls out 
of the vice, ignorance, and prejudice which naturally 
cleave to them. I have all along professed myself m 
this paper a pi*onioter of these great ends, and I flatter 
myself that I do from day to day contribute something 
to the polishing of men’s minds; at least my design 
is laudable, whatever the execution may be. I must 
confess I am not a little encouraged in it by many 
letters which I receive from unknown hands, in 
approbation of my endeavours, and must take this 
opportunity of returning my thanks to those who write 
them, and excusing myself for not inserting several of 
them in my papers, which I am sensible wo^d be a 
very great ornament to them. Should I pubhsh the 
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praises which are so well penned, they would do 
honour to the persons who wiite them; but my pub- 
lishinj' of them would I fear be a sufficient instance to 
the world that I did not deserve them. C. 


No. 216. Wednesday, Nov. 7, 1711 [steele 

SiquklemJurcle po»$ia, nil priM, ncque fortim ; 

Veiniin ai incipica, neqne perjiciea naviUr, 

Atqui ubi pati non poteria, cum nemo ejcpitet, 

Jnjecta pace ultro ail cam venica indicana 
Tc amare, ct fei-re non poaae : Actum eat, ilicit, 

Periati: chidet v.bi te victum aenaerit. Teb., Eun., Act i, sc. 1 

To Mr Spectator 

Sib, —This is to inform you, that Mr Freeman ^ had no 
sooner taken coach, but his lady was taken with a terrible 
fit of the vapours, which, ’tis feared, will make her 
miscarry, if not endanger her life ; therefore, dear sir, if 
you know of any receipt that is good against this fashion¬ 
able reigning distemper, be pleased to communicate it for 
the good of the public, and you wdll oblige, yours, 

A. Noewill 

Mr Spectator, —The uproar was so great as soon as I 
had read the Spectator concerning Mrs Freeman, that after 
many revolutions in her temper of raging, swooning, rail¬ 
ing, fainting, pitying herself, and reviling her husband, 
upon an accidental coming in of a neighbouring lady (who 
says she has writ to you also) she had nothing left for it 
but to fall in a fit. I had the honour to read the paper to 
her, and have a pretty good command of my countenance 
and temper on such occasions; and soon found my 
historical name to be Tom Meggot in your writings, but 
concealed myself till I saw how it affected Mrs Freeman. 
She looked frequently at her husband, as often at me; 
and she did not tremble as she filled tea, till she came to 
the circumstance of Armstrong’s writing out a piece of 
Tully for an opera tune : then she burst out she was 
exposed, she was deceived, she was wronged and abused. 
The tea-cup was thrown in the fire ; and without taking 
vengeance on her spouse, she said of me, that I was a 

1 See No. 212. 
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pretending coxcomb, a meddler that knew not what it 
w’as to interpose in bo nice an affair as between a man and 
his wife. To which Mr Freeman : ‘Madam, were I less 
fond of you than I am I should not have taken this way 
of writing to the Spectator, to inform a woman whom God 
and nature has placed under ray direction with what I 
request of her ; but since yo\x are so indiscreet as not to 
take the hint which I gave you in that paper, I must tell 
you, madam, in so many words, that you have for a long 
and tedious space of time acted a part unsuitable to the 
sense you ought to have of the subordination in which 
you are placed. And I must acquaint you once for all, 
that the fellow without—‘Ha, Tom !’ (here the footman 
entered and answered madam) ; ‘sirrah, don’t you know 
my voice ; look upon me when I speak to you ’—I say, 
madam, this fellow here is to know of me myself, whether 
I am at leisure to see company or not. I am from this 
hour master of this house ; and my business in it, and 
everywhere else, is to behave myself in such a manner as 
it shall be hereafter an honour to you to bear my name ; 
and your pride that you are the delight, the darling and 
ornament of a man of honour, useful and esteemed by his 
friends ; and I no longer one that has buried some merit 
in the worhl, in compliance to a froward humour which 
has grown upon an agreeable woman by his indulgence. 
Mr Freeman ended this with a tenderness in his aspect 
and a downcast eye, which showed he was extremely 
moved at the anguish he saw her in ; for she sat swelling 
with passion, and her eyes firmly fixed on the fire ; when 
I, fearing he would lose all again, took upon me to 
provoke her out of that amiable sorrow she u’as in to fall 
upon me ; upon which I said very seasonably for my 
friend, that indee<l Mr Freeman was become the common 
talk of the town ; and that nothing was so much a jest 
as when it was said in company Mr Freeman had promised 
to come to such a place. Upon which the good lady 
turned her softness into downright rage, and threw the 
scalding tea-kettle upon your humble servant; flew 
into the middle of the room, and cried out she was the 
unfortunatest of all women : others kept family dissatis¬ 
factions for hours of privacy and retirement: no apology 
was to be made to her, no expedient to be found, no 
previous manner of breaking what was amiss in her; but 
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all the world was to be acquainted with her errors with¬ 
out the least admonition. Mr Freeman was going to 
make a softening speech, but I interposed : ‘ Look you, 
madam, I have nothing to say to this matter, but you 
ought to consider you are now past a chicken; this 
humour, which was well enough in a girl, is insuflerable 
in one of your motherly character’. With that she lost 
all patience, and flew directly at her husband’s periwig. 
I got her in my arms, and defended my friend : he making 
signs at the same time that it was too much ; I beckoning, 
nodding, and frowning over Iier shoulder that he * was 
lost if he did not persist. In this manner we* flew round 
and round the room in a moment, till the lady I spoke 
of above and servants entered, upon whicli she fell on a 
couch as breathless. I still kept up my friend ; but he, 
with a very silly air, bade them bring the coach to the 
door, and we went off, I forced to bid the coachman drive 
on. We were no sooner come to my lodgings but all 
his wife’s relations came to inquire after him ; and Mrs 
Freeman’s mother with a note, wherein she thought never 
to have seen this day, and so forth. 

In a word, sir, I am afraid we are upon a thing we have 
not talents for ; and I can observe already my friend 
looks upon me rather as a man that knows a weakness of 
him that he is ashamed of, than one wlio has rescued him 
from slavery. Mr Spectator, I am but a young fellow, 
and if Mr Freeman submits, I shall be looked upon as an 
incendiary, and never get a wife as long as I breathe. He 
has indeed sent word home he shall lie at Hampstead 
to-night; but I believe fear of the first onset after this 
rupture has too great a place in this resolution. Mrs 
Freeman has a very pretty sister; suppose I delivered him 
up, and articled with the mother for her for bringing him 
home. If he has not courage to stand it (you are a great 
casuist), is it such an ill thing to bring myself off as well 
as I can? What makes me doubt my man is, that I find 
he thinks it reasonable to expostulate at least with her ; 
and Captain Sentry will tell you, if you let your orders 
be disputed you are no longer a commander. I wish 
you could advise me how to get clear of this business 
handsomely. Yours, Tom Meogot 

T. 

I ‘We'(folio). 2 ‘He’ (folio, and 1712 edition). 

VOL. IH w 
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No. 217. Thursday, Nov. 8, 1711 [budgell 

Tunc farmina $implex, 

Et nariter toto repetitur clamor ab antro. 

Juv., Sat. vi, 326 

I SHALL entertain my reader to-day with some letters 
from my correspondents. The first of them is the 
description of a club, whether real or imaginary I 
cannot determine; but am apt to fancy that the writer 
of it, whoever she is, has formed a kind of nocturnal 
orgie out of her own fancy ; whether this be so or not, 
her letter may conduce to the amendment of that kind 
of persons who are represented in it, and whose char¬ 
acters are frequent enough in the world : 

Mr Spectator,— In some of your first papers you were 
pleased to give the public a very diverting account of 
several clubs and nocturnal assemblies; but I am a 
member of a society which has wholly escaped your notice: 
I mean a club of she-romps. We take each a hackney 
coach, and meet once a week in a large upper chamber, 
which we hire by the year for that purpose ; our landlord 
and his family, who are quiet people, constantly contriving 
to be abroad on our club night. We are no sooner come 
toecther than we throw off all that modesty and reserved¬ 
ness with which our sex are obliged to disguise themselves 
ill public places. I am not able to express the pleasure 
we enjoy from ten at night till four in the morning, m 
being as rude as you men can be, for your lives Arf our 
play runs high the room is immediately filled with broken 
fans torn petticoats, lappets of headdresses, flounces, 
furbelows, garters, and working-aprons. I had forgot to 
tell you at first, that besides the coaches we come in our¬ 
selves, there is one which stands always empty to carry 
off our dead men, for so we call all those fragments and 
tatters with which the room is strewed, and which we 
pack up together in bundles, and put into the aforesaid 
coach. It is no small diversion for us to meet the next 
nicht at some member’s chamber, where every one is to 
T>ick out what belonged to her, from this confused bundle 
oi silks, stuffs, laces, and ribands. I have hitherto given 
you an account of our diversion on ordinary club nights , 
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but must acquaint you farther, that once a month we 
demolish a prude, that is, we get some queer formal 
creature in among us, and unrig her in an instant. Our 
last month’s prude was so armed and fortified in whale¬ 
bone and buckram that we had much ado to come at her, 
but you would have died with laughter to have seen how 
the sober awkward thing looked when she was forced out 
of her intrenchments. In short, sir, ’tis impossible to 
give you a true notion of our sport, unless you would 
come one night amongst us ; and though it be directly 
against the rules of our society to admit a male visitant, we 
repose so much confidence in j’our silence and taciturnity, 
that ’twas agreed by the whole club, at our last meeting, 
to give you entrance for one night as a spectator. I am, 
your humble Servant, Kitty Termagant 

P.S .—We shall demolish a prude next Thursday. 

Though I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I do not at 
present find in myself any inclination to venture my 
person with her and her romping companions. I 
should regard myself as a second Clodius intruding 
on the mysterious rites of the Bona Dea, and should 
apprehend being demolished as much as the prude. 

The following letter comes from a gentleman, whose 
taste I find is much too delicate to endure the least 
advance towards romping. I may perhaps hereafter 
improve upon the hint he has given me, and make it 
the subject of a whole Spectator^ in the meantime take 
it as it follows in his own words : 

Mr Spectator, —It is my misfortune to be in love with 
a young creature who is daily committing faults, which 
though they give me the utmost uneasiness, I know not 
how to reprove her for, or even acquaint her with. She 
is pretty, dresses well, is rich and good-humoured ; but 
either wholly neglects, or has no notion of that which 
polite people have agreed to distinguish by the name of 
delicacy. After a return from a walk the other day, she 
threw herself into an elbow-chair, and professed before a 
large company, that ‘ she was all over in a sweat She 
told me this afternoon that her ‘ stomach ached ’ ; and 
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was complaining yesterday at dinner of something that 
‘ stuck in her teeth I treated her with a basket of fruit 
last summer, which she ate so very greedily, as almost 
made me resolve never to see her more. In short, sir, I 
begin to tremble whenever I see her about to speak or 
move. As she does not want sense, if she takes these 
hints, I am happy. If not, I am more than afraid, that 
these things which shock me even in the behaviour of a 
mistress, will appear insupportable in that of a wife. I 
am, Sir, yours, &c. 


My next letter comes from a correspondent whom I 
cannot but very much value, upon the account which 
she gives of herself : 

Mr Spectator, —I am happily arrived at a state of 
tranquillity which few people envy, I mean that of an old 
maid ; therefore being wholly unconcerned in all that 
medley of follies which our sex is apt to contract from 
their silly fondness of yours, I read your railleries on us 
without provocation. I can say with Hamlet, 


Man delights not me, 
Nor woman neither*. 


Therefore, dear sir, as you never spare your own sex, do 
not be afraid of reproving what is ridiculous in ours, ana 
vou will obliee at least one woman, who is, your humOie 
irvant, Susanna Frost 


Mr Spectator, —I am wife to a clergyman, and cannot 
help thinking that in your tenth or tithe-character of 
womankind 2 you meant myself, therefore I have no 
quarrel against you for the other nine characters, ^ur 
humble Servant, 

X. 

1 Act ii sc. 2. Shakespeare’s words—part of a prose speech of 
Hatulefs-are: ‘Man delights not me ;-no, nor woman neither . 

2 See No. 209. 
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No. 218. Friday, Nov. 9, 1711 [steele 

Quid dt quofiue viro, ct cut dicas, «iepe caveto. 

HOR., I Up. xviii, 08 

I HAPPENED the other day, as my way is, to stroll 
into a little coffee-house beyond Aldgate ; and as I sat 
there, t\vo or three very plain sensible men were talk¬ 
ing of the Spectator. One said he had that morning 
di’awn the great benefit ticket ^ ; another wished he 
had : but a third shaked his head and s^iid, it was pity 
that the ■writer of that paper was such a sort of man, 
that it was no great matter whether he had it or no. 

‘ He is, it seems ’, said the good man, ‘ the most ex¬ 
travagant creature in the world ; has run through vast 
sums, and yet been in continual want ; a man, for all 
he talks so well of economy, unfit for any of the ofiices 
of life, by reason of* his profuseness. It would be an 
unhappy thing to be his wife, his child, or his friend ; 
and yet he talks as well of those duties of life as any 
one ’ -. Much reflection has brought me to so easy a 
contempt for everything which is false, that this heavy 
accusation gave me no manner of uneasiness ; but at 
the same time it threw me into deep thought upon the 
subject of fame in general ; and I could not but pity 
such as were so weak as to value what the common 
people say, out of their own talkative temper, to the 
advantage and diminution of those whom they mention, 
without being moved either by malice or goodwill. It 
would be too long to expatiate upon the sense all 
mankind have of fame, and the inexpressible pleasure 
which there is in the approbation of worthy men, to 
all who are capable of worthy actions ; but methinks 
one may divide the general word fame into three differ¬ 
ent species, as it regards the different orders of mankind 

% 

1 The first State lottery was in 1709. There were 150,000 tickets at 
;£10 each, and 3750 tickets were prizes from £1000 to £5. 

2 Tiiese are just such thoughtless exaggerations as were no doubt 
sometimes expressed by persons discussing Steele’s weaknesses; it is 
carious to find him recording them here so frankly. 
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who have anything to do with it. Fame therefore may, 
be divided into glory, which respects the hero; repu¬ 
tation, which is preserved by every gentleman; and 
credit, which must be supported by every tradesman. 
These possessions in fame are dearer than life to these 
characters of men, or rather are the life of those char¬ 
acters. Glory, while the hero pursues great and noble 
enterprises, is impregnable ; and all the assailants of 
liis renown do but show their pain and impatience of 
its brightness, without throwing the least shade upon 
it. If the foundation of an high name be virtue and 
service, all that is offered against it is but rumour 
winch is too .sliort-lived to stand up in competition 
with glory, which is everlasting. 

Reputation, which is the portion of every man who 
would live with the elegant and knowing part of man¬ 
kind, is as stable as glory if it be as well-founded ; and 
the common cause of Imman society is thought con¬ 
cerned when we hear a man of good behaviour calum¬ 
niated ; besides which, according to a prevailing custom 
amongst us, every man has his defence in his own arm ; 
and reproach is soon checked, put out of countenance, 
and overtaken by disgrace. 

The most unhappy of all men, and the most exposed 
to the malignity or wantonness of the common voice, 
is the trader. Credit is undone in whispers : the 
tradesman’s wound is received from one who is more 
private and more cruel than the ruffian with the 
lanthorn and dagger. The manner of repeating a 
man’s name, as ‘ Mr Cash, oh 1 do you leave your 
money at his shop ? Why, do you know Mr Searoom ? 
He is indeed a general merchant’—I say, I have seen, 
from the iteration of a man’s name, hiding one thought 
of him, and explaining what you hide by saying some¬ 
thing to his advantage when you speak, a merchant hurt 
in his credit; and him who every day he lived literally 
added to the value of his native country, undone by 
one who was only a burthen and a blemish to it. 
Since everybody who knows the world is sensible of 
this great evil, how careful ought a man to be in his 
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language of a merchant. It may possibly be in the 
power of a very shallow creature to lay the ruin of the 
best family in the most opulent city; and the more so, 
the more highly he deserves of his country ; that is to 
say, the farther he places his wealth out of his hands, 
to draw home that of another climate. 

In this case an ill word may change plenty into 
want, and by a rash sentence a free and generous 
fortune may "in a few days be reduced to beggary. 
How little does a giddy prater imagine, that an idle 
phrase to the disfavour of a merchant may be as per¬ 
nicious in the consequence as the forgery of a deed to 
bar an inheritance would be to a gentleman ? Land 
stands where it did before a gentleman was calumniated, 
and the state of a great action is just as it was before 
calumny was offered to diminish it, and there is time, 
place, and occasion expected to unravel all that is 
contrived against those characters ; but the trader who 
is ready only for probable demands upon him can have 
no armour against the inquisitive, the malicious, and 
the envious, who are prepared to fill the cry to his 
dishonour. Fire and sword are slow engines of 
destruction in comparison of the babbler in the case 
of the merchant. 

For this reason I thought it an imitable piece of 
humanity of a gentleman of my acquaintance, who had 
great variety of affairs, and used to talk with warmth 
enough against gentlemen by whom he thought him¬ 
self ill dealt with ; but he would never let anything 
be urged against a merchant (with whom he had any 
difference) except in a court of justice. He used to 
say that to speak ill of a merchant was to begin his 
suit with judgment and execution. One cannot, I 
think, say more on this occasion than to repeat that 
the merit of the merchant is above that of all other 
subjects ; for while he is untouched in his credit, his 
handwriting is a more portable coin for the service of 
his fellow-citizens, and his word the gold of Ophir to 
the country where he resides. T. 
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No. 219. Saturday^ Nov. 10, 1711 [addison 

Vix ea nostra voeo. Ov., Met. xiii, 141 

There are but few men who are not ambitious of 
(listinguisliing tliemselves in the nation or country 
wliere they live, and of growing considerable among 
tliose with whom they converse. There is a kind of 
grandeur and respect which the meanest and most 
insignificant part of mankind endeavour to procure 
in the little circle of their friends and acquaintances. 
The poorest mechanic, nay, the man who lives upon 
common alms, gets him his set of admirers, and 
delights in that 8U2)eriority which he enjoys over 
those who are in some respects beneath him. This 
ambition, which is natural to the soul of man, might 
methinks receive a very happy turn, and, if it were 
rightly directed, contribute as much to a person’s 
advantage as it generally does to his uneasiness and 
disquiet. 

I shall therefore put together some thoughts on this 
subject which I have not met with in other writers, 
and shall set them down as they have occurred to me, 
without being at the jjains to connect or methodise them. 

All superiority and pre-eminence that one man can 
have over another may be reduced to the notion of 
quality, which, considered at large, is either that of 
fortune, body, or mind. The first is that which con¬ 
sists in birth, title, or riches, and is the most foreign 
to our natures, and what we can the least call our own 
of any of the three kinds of quality. In relation to 
the body, quality arises from health, strength, or 
beauty, which are nearer to us, and more a part of 
ourselves than the former. Quality as it regards the 
mind, has its rise from knowledge or virtue, and is 
that which is more essential to us, and more intimately 
united with us than either of the other two. 

The quality of fortune, though a man has less 
reason to value himself upon it than on that of the 
body or mind, is however the kind of quality which 
makes the most shining figure in the eye of the world. 
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As virtue is the most reasonable and genuine source 
of honour, we generally find in titles an intimation 
of some particular merit that should recommend men 
to the high stations which they possess. Holiness is 
ascribed to the Pope ; majesty to kings ; serenity or 
mildness of temper to princes ; excellence or perfection 
to ambassadors ; grace to archbishops ; honour to 
peers ; worship or venerable behaviour to magistrates ; 
and reverence, which is of the same import as the 
former, to the inferior clergy. 

In the founders of great families such attributes of 
honour are generally correspondent with the virtues 
of the person to whom they are applied ; but in the 
descendants they are too often the marks rather of 
grandeur than of merit. The stamp and denomination 
still continues, but the intrinsic value is frequently lost. 

The deathbed sliows the emptiness of titles in a 
true light. A poor dispirited sinner lies trembling 
under the apprehensions of the state he is entering on; 
and is asked by a grave attendant how his holiness 
does ? Another hears himself addressed to under the 
title of highness or excellency, who lies under such 
mean circumstances of mortality as are the disgrace of 
human nature. Titles at such a time look rather like 
insults and mockery than respect. 

The truth of it is, honours are in this world under 
no regulation ; true quality is neglected, virtue is 
oppressed, and vice triumphant. The last day will 
rectify this disorder, and assign to every one a station 
suitable to the dignity of his character ; ranks will be 
then adjusted, and precedency set right. 

Methinks we should have an ambition, if not to 
advance ourselves in another world, at least to pre¬ 
serve our post in it, and outshine our inferiors in virtue 
here, that they may not be put above us in a state 
which is to settle the distinction for eternity. 

Men in Scripture are called ‘strangers and sojourners 
upon earth and life a ‘ pilgrimage Several heathen 
as well as Christian authors, under the same kind of 
metaphor, have represented the world as an inn, which 
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was only designed to furnish us with accommodations 
in this our passage. It is therefore very absurd to 
think of setting up our rest before we come to our 
journey’s end, and not rather to take care of the recep¬ 
tion we shall there meet, than to fix our thoughts on the 
little conveniences and advantages which we enjoy one 
above another in the way to it. 

Epictetus makes use of another kind of allusion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to 
incline us to be satisfied with the post in which Provi¬ 
dence has placed us b ‘ We are here says he, ‘ as in 
a theatre, where every one has a part allotted to him. 
The great duty which lies upon a man is to act his 
jjart in perfection. We may, indeed, say that our 
part does not suit us, and that we could act another 
better. But this ’ says the philosopher ‘ is not our 
business. All that we are concerned in is to excel in 
the part which is given us. If it be an improper one 
the fault is not in us, but in Him who has “cast ” our 
several parts, and is the great Disposer of the drama.’ 

The part which was acted by this philosopher him¬ 
self was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and 
died a slave. His motive to contentment in this 
j)articular receives a very great enforcement from the 
above-mentioned consideration, if we remember that 
our parts in the other world will be ‘new cast’, and 
that mankind will be there ranged in different stations 
of superiority and pre-eminence, in proportion as they 
have here excelled one another in virtue, and performed 
in their several posts of life the duties which belong 
to them. 

There are many beautiful passages in the little 
apocryphal book, entitled The Wisdom of Solommi, 
to set forth the vanity of honour, and the like tem- 
iioral blessings, which are in so great repute among 
men, and to comfort those who are not in possession 
of them. It represents in very warm and noble terms 
this advancement of a good man in the other world, 
and the great surprise which it will produce among 

1 Enchirid., chap. 23. 
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. those who are his superiors in this. ‘ Then shall the 
righteous man stand in great boldness before the face 
of such as have afflicted him, and made no account of 
his labours. When they see it, they shall be troubled 
with terrible fear, and shall be amazed at the strange¬ 
ness of his salvation, so far beyond all that they looked 
for. And they repenting and groaning for anguish of 
spirit shall say within themselves, This was he, whom 
we had sometimes in derision, and a proverb of re¬ 
proach ; we fools accounted his life madness, and his 
end to be without honour. How is he numbered 
among the children of God, and his lot is among the 
saints’! ^ 

If the reader would see the description of a life that 
is passed away in vanity, and among the sliadows of 
pomp and greatness, he may see it very finely drawn 
in the same place In the meantime, since it is neces¬ 
sary in the present constitution of things that order 
and distinction should be kept up in the world, we 
should be happy if those who enjoy the upper stations 
in it would endeavour to surpass others in virtue as 
much as in rank, and by their humanity and condescen¬ 
sion make their superiority easy and acceptjible to 
those who are beneath them ; and if, on the contrary, 
those who are in meaner posts of life would consider 
how they may better their condition hereafter, and by 
a just deference and submission to their superiors, 
make them happy in those blessings with w'hich Provi¬ 
dence has thought fit to distinguish them. C. 


No. 220. Monday, Nov, 12, 1711 [steele 

Ruinorteqw serit varies. ViRO., JEn. xii, 228 3 

Sir,—W hy will you apply to my father for my love ? 
I cannot help it if he will give you my person ; but I 

1 TFisdom, v, 1-5. 2 y, 8-14. 

3 The folio issue has a motto from Horace: 

Aliena negotia centum 
Per caput, et circa saliunt latus. 
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assure you it is not in his power, nor even in my own, to 
give you my heart. Dear sir, do but consider the ill 
consequence of such a match; you are fifty-five, I twenty- 
one. You are a man of business, and mightily conversant 
in arithmetic and making calculations ; be pleased, there¬ 
fore, to consider what proportion your spirits bear to 
mine ; and when 3 ’ou have made a just estimate of the 
necessary decay on one side, and the redundance on the 
other, you will act accordingly. This, perhaps, is such 
language as 3 ’ou may not expect from a young lady ; but 
iny Imppiness is at stake, and I must talk plainly. I 
mortally hate you j and so, as you and my father agree, 
you may take me or leave me : but if you will be so good 
as never to see me more, you will for ever oblige, Sir, 
your most humble Servant, Henrietta 

Mr Spectator,^ —There are so many artifices and modes 
of false wit, and such a variety of humour discovers 
itself among its votaries, that it would be impossible to 
exhaust so fertile a subject if you would think fit, to 
resume it. The following instances may, if you think fit, 
bo added by way of appendix to your discourses on that 
subject 

That feat of poetical activitj^ mentioned by Horace 
of an author who could compose two hundred verses while 
he stood upon one leg, has been imitated (as I have heard) 
by a modern writer, who, priding himself on the hurry of 
his invention, thought it no small addition to his fame to 
have each piece minuted with the exact number of hours 
or days it cost him in the composition. He could taste 
no praise till he had acquainted you in how short a space 
of time he had deserved it; and was not so much led to 
an ostentation of his art, as of his despatch. 

Accipe si vis, 

Accipo jam tabulas ; detur iiobis locus, hora, 

Custodes; videamxis uter plus scribere possit. Hob.'I 

This was the whole of his ambition ; and therefore I 
cannot but think the flights of this rapid author very 
proper to be opposed to those long laborious nothings 

1 By John Hughes. 2 Nos. 58 to 63. 

3 1 Sat. iv, 10. * 1 Sat. iv, 14. 
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which you have observed were the delight of the German 
wits, and in which they so happily got rid of such a tedious 
quantity of their time. 

I have known a gentleman of another turn of humour, 
who, despising the name of an author, never printed his 
works, but contracted his talent, and by the help of a 
very fine diamond which he wore on his little finger, was 
a considerable poet upon glass. He had a very good 
epigrammatic wit; and there was not a parlour or tavern 
window where he visited or dined for some years, which 
did not receive some sketches or memorials of it. It was 
his misfortune at last to lose his genius and his ring to a 
sharper at play ; and he has not attempted to make a 
verse since. 

But of all contractions or expedients for wit, I admire 
that of an ingenious projector W’hose book I have seen ^ : 
this virtuoso being a mathematician, has, according to his 
taste, thrown the art of poetry in a short problem, and 
contrived tables by which any one, without knowing a 
word of grammar or sense, may, to his great comfort, be 
able to compose or rather to erect Latin verses. His 
tables are a kind of poetical logarithms, which being 
divided into several squares, and all inscribed with so 
many incoherent words, appear to the e^’e somewhat like 
a fortune-telling screen. AVhat a joy must it be to the 
unlearned operator, to find that these words, being care¬ 
fully collected and writ down in order according to the 
problem, start of themselves into hexameter and penta¬ 
meter verses ? A friend of mine, who is a student in 
astrology, meeting wdth this book, performed the operation 
by the rules there set down ; he showed his verses to the 
next of his acquaintance, who happened to understand 
Latin ; and being informed they described a tempest of 
wind, very luckily prefixed them, together with a trans¬ 
lation, to an almanac he was just then printing, and was 
supposed to have foretold the last great storm K 

I think the only improvement beyond this, would be 
that which the late Duke of Buckingham mentioned to 
a stupid pretender to poetry, as the project of a Dutch 

1 John Peter published in 1678 a pamphlet, Artificial Versifying, a 
ne%o way to make Latin verses. Swift described a machine used in 
Laputa for making books (Gulliver's Travels, part iii, chap. 5). 

2 The storm of Nov. 26, 1703, whose effects were described in a book 
published by Defoe in 1704, 
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mechanic, viz. a mill to make verses. This being the 
most compendious method of all which have yet been 
proposed, may deserve the thought of our modern virtuosi 
who are employed in new discoveries for the public good; 
and it may be worth the while to consider whether, in an 
island where few are content without being thought wits, 
it will not be a common benefit that wit as well as labour 
should be made cheap. I am. Sir, your humble Servant, &c. 

Mr Spectator, —I often dine at a gentleman’s house, 
where there are two young ladies, in themselves very 
agreeable, but very cold in their behaviour, because they 
understand me for a person that is to break my mind, 
as the phrase is, very suddenly to one of them. But 
I take this way to acquaint tliem that I am not in love 
with either of them, in hopes they will use me with that 
agreeable freedom and indifference which they do all the 
rest of the world, and not to drink to one another, but 
sometimes cast a kind look, with their service to, Sir, 
your humble Servant. 

Mr Spectator, —I am a young gentleman, and take it 
for a piece of good breeding to pull off my hat wlien I see 
anything peculiarly charming in any woman, whether I 
know her or not. I take care that there is nothing 
ludicrous or arch in my manner, as if I were to betray a 
woman into a salutation by way of jest or humour ; and 
yet except I am acquainted with her, I find she ever 
takes it for a rule, that she is to look upon this civility 
and homage I pay to her supposed merit as an imper¬ 
tinence or forwardness which she is to observe and 
neglect. I wish, sir, you would settle the business of 
salutation ; and please to inform me how I shall resist the 
sudden impulse I have to be civil to what gives an idea of 
merit; or tell these creatures how to behave themselves 
in return to the esteem I have for them. My affairs are 
such, that your decision will be a favour to me, if it be 
only to save the unnecessary expense of wearing out my 
hat so fast as I do at present. I am, Sir, yours, T.D. 

P S, _There are some that do know me and won’t bow 

to me. 
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No. 221. Tuesday, Nov. 13, 1711 [aodison 

ab 0 X 0 

Uique ad Diala^—^ Hob., 1 Sat. iii, 6 

When I have finished any of my speculations, it is 
my method to consider which of the ancient authors 
have touched upon the subject that I treat of. By 
this means I meet with some celebrated thought upon 
it, or a thought of my own expressed in better words, 
or some similitude for the illustration of my subject. 
This is what gives biith to the motto of a speculation, 
which I rather choose to take out of the poets than the 
prose miters, as the former generally give a finer 
turn to a thought than the latter, and by couching it 
in few words and in harmonious numbers, make it 
more portable to the memory. 

My reader is therefore sure to meet with at least 
one good line in every paper, and very often finds 
his imagination entertained by a hint that awakens in 
his memory some beautiful passage of a classic author. 

It was a saying of an ancient philosopher^, which I 
find some of our writers have ascribed to Queen 
Elizabeth, who perhaps might have taken occasion to 
repeat it, that a good face is a letter of recom¬ 
mendation. It naturally makes the beholders inquisi¬ 
tive into the person who is the owner of it, and 
generally prepossesses them in his favour. A hand¬ 
some motto has the same effect. Besides that, it 
always gives a supernumerary beauty to a paper, and 
is sometimes in a manner necessary when the writer 
is?* engaged in what may appear a paradox to vulgar 
minds, as it shows that he is supported by good 
authorities, and is not singular in his opinion. 

I must confess the motto is of little use to an 
unlearned reader. For which reason I consider it only 
as ‘ a word to the wise But as for my unlearned 
friends, if they cannot relish the motto, I take care 
to make provision for them in the body of ray paper. 

1 Diog. Laert., Book v, chap 1. 
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If they do not understand the sign that is hung out, 
they know very well by it, that they may meet with 
entertainment in the house ; and I think I was never 
better jdeased than with a plain man’s compliment, 
who, upon his friend’s telling him that he would like 
tlie Spectator much better if he understood the motto, 
replied tliat good wine needs no bush. 

I have heard of a couple of preachers in a country 
town, who endeavoured which should outshine one 
another, and draw together the greatest congregation. 
One of them, being well versed in the Fathers, used to 
fpiote every now and then a Latin sentence to his 
illiterate hearers, who it seems found themselves so 
edified by it, that they flocked in greater numbers to 
this learned man than to his rival. The other, finding 
his congregation mouldering every Sunday, and hearing 
at length what was the occasion of it, resolved to give 
his parish a little Latin in his turn ; but being un¬ 
acquainted with any of the Fathers, he digested into his 
sermons the whole book of Qux Genus, adding, however, 
such explications to it as he thought might be for the 
benefit of his people. He afterwards entered upon As 
inprxsenti which he converted in the same manner to 
the use of his parishioners. This in a very little time 
thickened his audience, filled his church, and routed 
his antiigonist. 

The natural love to Latin which is so prevalent in 
our common people, makes me think that my specula¬ 
tions fare never the worse among them for that little 
scrap which appears at the head of them ; and what 
the more encourages me in the use of quotations in ^n 
unknown tongue is, that I hear the ladies, whose 
approbation I value more than that of the whole 
learned world, declare themselves in a more particular 
manner pleased with my Greek mottoes. 

Designing this day’s work for a dissertation upon 
the two extremities of my paper, and having already 
despatched my motto, I shall in the next place dis- 

1 ‘Qii® Genus’ and ‘As in pr®senti’ were the Orst words in 
collections of rules in William Lily’s Latin grammar. 
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course upon those single capital letters which are 
placed at the end of it, and which have afforded great 
matter of speculation to the curious. I have heard 
various conjectures upon this subject. Some tell us 
that C is the mark of those papers that are written by 
the clergyman, though others ascribe them to the club 
in general. That the papers marked with R were 
written by my friend Sir Roger. That L signifies the 
lawyer, whom I have described in my second specula- 
tion, and that T stands for the trader or merchant: 
but the letter X, which is placed at the end of some 
tew of my papers, is that which has puzzled the whole 

cannot think of any name which begins 
with that letter, except Xenophon and Xerxes, who 

can neither of them be supposed to have had any hand 
in these speculations. 

manhave 

t^U them^®hi ^nquuies of me by letter, I must 
tell them the reply of an ancient phUosopher, who 

1 j Si m t ^i^n " * 1 " certain 

acquaintance desiring him to let him know what it was 

he covered so carefully, ‘I cover it’, says he ‘on 

purpose that you should not know I have made use 

of these obscure marks for the same purpose Thev 

aie, perhaps, little amulets or charms to preserve the 

paper against the fascination and malice oTevil eyes 

for winch reason I would not have my reader surpXd’ 

V. a /5, a Y, an &c., or with the word Abracadabra K 

deities seppored''’by''thr^asmd'iMir "““ber of the 

Huling One. vras i mysticaf namf fJ? ♦>. subordinate to the Ail 
engrave.! as a charm on stones toS>thS^^^♦?. and was 

t'ody (Cadaver), with cat's bead^anrt^^J'^i^? flgiue of a human 
name Abracadabra may have Sisen ® the 

charm Serenus Sammonicus a ShSSi power in it as a 

A.D. 210, said in an extanf t physician who lived about 

that fevers were cured^y widS to thP^h°3 Remedies, 

written in this fashion-i. ® the word Abracadabra 


VOL. m 


Abracadabra 

Abracadabr 

Abracadab 

Abracada 
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1 shall however so far explain myself to the reader, 
as to let him know that the letters C, L, and X are 
cabalistical, and carry more in them than it is proper 
for the world to be acquainted with. Those who are 
versed in the philosophy of Pythagoras, and swear by 
the Tctrachtys ^ that is, the number four, will know 
very well that the number ten, which is signified by 
the letter X (and which has so perplexed the town) has 
in it many particular powers ; that it is called by 
Platonic writers the complete number ; that one, two 
three, and four put together make up the number ten ; 
and that ten is all. But these are not mysteries for 
ordinary readers to be let into. A man must have 
spent many years in hard study before he can arrive at 
tlie knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in England, who was 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex in Queen Elizabeth s 
time, that had an admirable head for secrets of this 
nature. Upon his taking the Doctor of Divinity’s 
degree he preached before the university of Cambridge, 
upon the first verse of the first chapter of the first 
book of Chronicles, ‘ in which ’ says he, ‘ you will see 
the three following words 

‘ Adam, Sheth, Enosh ’ 

He divided this short text into many parts, and by 
discovering several mysteries in each word, made a 
most learned and elaborate discourse. The name of 
this profound preacher was Doctor Alabaster, of whom 
the reader may find a more particular account in 
Doctor Fuller’s book of English Worthies 2. This 


and 80 on, till there remained only the initial A. His word was taken, 
and this use of the charjti was popular even m the time. 

It is described by Defoe in his History of the Plague (Morley). 

1 Tlie number Four was called Tetrachtys by the Pythagonans, who 

accounted it the most powerful of iid 

foundation of them all, and as a square it signified solidity. They saia 

it was at the source of Nature—four elements, four seasons, 4c. 

^“^D^William Alabaster (1567-1G40) said that in Hebrew Adam meant 
Man* Seth. Placed: and Enoch, Misery; and he drew the inference 
tliat man was placed in misery (Fuller’s IForthies of Suffolk). Alabaster 
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instance will, I hope, convince my readers that there 
may be a great deal of fine wi*iting in the capital 
letters which bring up the rear of my paper, and give 
them some satisfaction in that particular. But as for 
the full explication of these matters, I must refer tliem 
to time, which discovers all things. 0. 


No. 222. Wednesday^ Nov. 14, 1711 [steele 

Cur nlUrfratrum «.«are, et ludire, ct unfji, 

Pro'/crat Hcrotlis palmctis jyingiiP'us. 

Hor., 2 Ep. ii, 1S3 

Mr Spectator,— There is one thing I have often looked 
for in your papers, and liave as often wondered to fin<l 
mj\self disappointed ; the rather, because I think it a 
subject every way agreeable to your design, and by being 
left unattenjpted by others seems reserved as a proper 
employment for you : I mean a disquisition, from whence 
it proceeds, that men of the brightest parts and most 
comprehensive genius, completely furnished with talents 
for any province in human affairs ; such as by their wise 
lessons of economy to others have made it evident that 
they hav6 th6 jus test notions of life and of true sense in 
the conduct of it,—from what unhappy contradictious 
cause it proceeds, that persons thus finished by nature and 
by art should so often fail in the management of that 
which they so well understand, and want the address to 
make a right application of their own rules. This is 
certainly a prodigious inconsistency in behaviour, and 
makes such a figure in morals as a monstrous birth in 
naturals, with this difference only, which greatly aggra¬ 
vates the wonder, that it happens much more frequently : 
and what a blemish does it cast upon wit and learning in 
the general account of the world? and in how disadvan¬ 
tageous a light does it expose them to the busy class of 
mankind, that there should be so many instances of 


Hadleigh, and was educated at Westminster and CambridRe. 

he iJinpd hy Spenser, Fnller, and others. In 1596 

against Calais, as cliaplain to the Earl of 
Afh^r hecame a convert, for a time, io Roman Catholicism 

reltor^ of prebendary of Sb Paul’s, and 

^ porfield, Hertfordshire. Alabaster was the author of 
several works on cabalistic divinity. «utuoi oi 

F 2 
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persons who have so conducted their lives in spite of these 
transcendent advantages, as neither to be happy in them¬ 
selves nor useful to their friends ; when everybody sees it 
was entirely in their own power to be eminent in both 
these characters? For my part, I think there is no re¬ 
flection more astonishing than to consider one of these 
centlemen spending a fair fortune, running in everybody’s 
uel)t without the least apprehension of a future reckoning, 
and at last leaving not only his own children, but possibly 
those of other people, by his means in starving circum¬ 
stances ; wliile a fellow whom one would scarce suspect to 
have a human soul, shall perhaps raise a vast estate out 
of nothing, and be tlie founder of a family capable of being 
very considerable in tlieir country, and doing many 
illustrious services to it: that this observation is just, 
experience has put beyond all dispute. But though the 
fact be so evident and glaring, yet the causes of it are 
sti 11 in the dark ; which makes me persuade myself that it 
would bo no unacceptable piece of entertainment to the 
town, to inquire into the hidden sources of so unaccount¬ 
able an evil. I am. Sir, your most humble Servant. 

What this correspondent wonders at has been matter 
of admiration ever since there was any such thing as 
human life. Horace reflects upon this inconsistency 
very agreeably in the character of Tigellius^ whom he 
makes a mighty pretender to economy, and tells you, 
you might one day hear him speak the most philosophic 
things imaginable concerning being contented with a 
little, and his contempt of everything but mere 
necessaries, and in half a week fifter spend a thousand 
pounds. When he says this of him with relation to 
expense, he describes him as unequal to himself in 
every other circumstance of life. And indeed if we 
consider lavish men carefully, we shall find it always 
proceeds from a certain incapacity of possessing them¬ 
selves, and finding enjoyment in their own minds. 
Mr Dryden has expressed this very excellently in the 
character of Zimri ^ : 

1 See No. 1C2. 

2 The Duke of Buckingham, in Absalom and Achitophel. 
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A man so varions, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wronp, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 

But ill the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 

Tlien all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ. 

In something new to wish or to enjoy ! 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art. 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 


This loose state of the soul hurries the extravagant 
from one pursuit to another ; and the reason that his 
expenses are greater than anotlier’s is, that his wants 
are also more numerous. But what makes so many go 
on in this way to their lives’ end is, that they certainly 
do not know how contemptible they are in tlie eyes of 
the rest of mankind, or rather, that indeed tliey are 
not so contemptible as they deserve. Tully says it is 
the greatest of wickedness to lessen your paternal 
estate : and if a man would thoroughly consider how 
much worse than banishment it must be to his child to 
ride by the estate which should have been his had it not 
been for his father’s injustice to him, he would be 
smitten with the reflection more deeply than can be 
understood by any one who is a father. Sure there 
can be nothing more afflicting than to think it had been 
happier for his son to have been born of any other 
man living than himself. 

It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is certainly 
a very important lesson to learn how to enjoy ordinary 
life, and to be able to relish your being without the 
transport of some passion or gratification of some 
appetite. For want of this capacity the world is filled 
with whetters, tipplers, cutters, sippers, and all the 
numerous tram of those who for want of thinking are 
forced to be ever exercising their feeling or tastin^. 
It would be hard on this occasion to mention th^e 

tobacco and takers of snuff. 

The slower part of mankind, whom my correspondent 
wonders should get estates, are the more immediately 
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formed for that pursuit: they can expect distant things 
without impatience, because they are not carried out of 
their way, either by violent passion or keen appetite, 
to anything. To men addicted to delight, business is 
an interruption ; to such as ai*e cold to delights, business 
is an entertainment. For which reason it was said by 
one wlio commended a dull man for his application, 
‘ No thanks to him; if he had no business he would 
liavc nothing to do 


No. 223. Thxirsday^ Nov. 15, 1711 [addison 

0 suai'is anima ! quaUm U rficaiw bonain 

Antchacj'uisse, ttUis cunx sint rcliquUv! 

Ph^d., Ill, i, 5 

WiiEN I reflect upon the various fate of those 
multitudes of ancient >vriters who flourished in Greece 
and Italy, I consider time as an immense ocean in 
which many noble authors are entirely swallowed up, 
many very much sliattered and damaged, some quite 
disjointed and broken into pieces, while some have 
wholly escaped the common wreck ; but the number 
of the last is very small: 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto*. 

Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is 
none whose fragments are so beautiful as those of 
Saiqflio. They give us a taste of her way of writing 
■which is perfectly conformable with that extraordinary 
character we find of her in the remarks of those great 
critics who were conversant with her works when they 
w'ere entire. One may see, by what is left of them, 
that she followed nature in all her thoughts, without 
descending to those little points, conceits, and turns of 
wit with which many of our modern lyrics are so 
miserably infected. Her soul seems to have been made 
up of love and poetry : she felt the passion in all its 
warmth, and described it in all its symptoms. She is 

1 Virgil, JEn. i, 118. 
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called by ancient authors the tenth muse ; and by 
Plutarch is compared to Cacus the son of Vulcan, who 
breathed out nothing but flame. I do not know, by 
the character that is given of her works, whether it is 
not for the benefit of mankind that they are lost. They 
were filled with such bewitching tenderness and rapture, 
that it might have been dangerous to have given them 
a reading. 

An inconstant lover, called Phaon, occasioned great 
calamities to this poetical lady. She fell desperately 
in love with him, and took a voyage into Sicily in 
pursuit of liim, he having withdrawn himself thither 
on purpose to avoid her. It was in that island, and on 


this occasion, she is supposed to have made the liymn 
to Venus, with a translation of which I shall present 
my reader. Her hymn was ineflectual for the pro¬ 
curing that happiness which she prayed for in it. 
Phaon was still obdurate, and Sappho so transported 
with the violence of her passion, that she was resolved 
to get rid of it at any price. 

There was a promontory in Acarnania called Leucate, 
on the top of which was a little temple dedicated to 
Apollo. In this temple it was usual for despairing 
lovers to make theii* vows in secret, and afterwards to 
fling themselves from the top of the precipice into the 
sea, where they were sometimes taken up alive. This 
place was therefore called the Lover’s Leap ; and 
whether or no the fright they had been in, or the 
resolution that could push them to so dieadful a 

I'h® bruises which they often received in 
their fall, banished all the tender sentiments of love, 
and gave their spirits another turn ; those who had 
token this leap were observed never to relapse into 

that passion. Sappho tried the cure, but perished in 
the experiment. 

After having given this short account of Sappho so 
far as it regards the foUowing ode, I shaU subjoin the 
translation of it as it was sent me by a friend, whose 

dmirable pastorals and Winter Fiece have been already 
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so well received The readerwill findinitthat pathetic 
simplicity which is so peculiar to him, and so suitable 
to the ode he has here translated. This ode in the 
Greek (besides those beauties observed by Madam 
Dacier) has several harmonious turns in the words, 
which are not lost in the English. I must further add 
that the translation has preserved every image and 
sentiment of Sappho, notwithstanding it has all the 
ease and spirit of an original. In a word, if the ladies 
have a mind to know the manner of writing practised 
by the so much celebrated Sappho, they may here see 
it in its genuine and natural beauty, without any 
foreign or affected ornaments: 

AN HYMN TO VENUS 

I 

0 Venus, beauty of the skies, 

To whom a thousand temples rise, 

Gaily false in gentle smiles, 

Full of love*perplexing wiles ; 

O goddess! from my heart remove 
The wasting cares and pains of love. 

II 

If ever thou hast kindly heard 
A song in soft distress preferred, 

Propitious to my tuneful vow, 

O gentle goddess! hear me now. 

Descend, thou bright, immortal guest, 

In all thy radiant cliarms confest. 


1 Ambrose Philips’s ITmter was printed in No. 12 of the Tatler, 
and his six pastorals preceded those of Pope in the sixth volume of the 
Poetical Miscellanies published by Tonson in 1709. Pope praised 
Pliilips’s work, but when Tickell, in the Guardian, in writing on pastoral 
poetry, spoke in laudatory terms of Philips and said nothing of Pope, 
Pope revenged himself by sending a further paper to the Guardian 

(No 40) in which he ironically praised Philips’s worst lines, comparing 

them favourably with the best of his own work. Philips was naturally 
wroth, and Pope retained his spite till after years, when he wrote a 
character of Philips as Macer (1727) : 

When simple Macer, now of high renown, 

First sought a poet's fortune in the town, 

’Twas all the ambition his high soul could feel, 

To wear red stockings, and to dine with Steele. 
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III 

Thoa once didst leave almiglity Jove, 

And all the golden roofs above: 

The car thy wunton sparrows drew ; 
Hovering in air they lightly flew, 

As to my bower they winged their way : 

I saw their quivering pinions play. 

IV 

The birds dismissed (while you remain) 
Bore back their empty car again : 

Then you, with looks divinely mild, 

In every heavenly feature smiled, 

And asked, what new complaints I made, 
And why 1 called you to uiy aid ? 

V 

What frenzy in my bosom raged, 

And by what cure to be assuaged ? 

What gentle youth I would allure, 

Whom in my artful toils secure? 

Who does thy tender heart subdue, 

Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who ? 

VI 

Though now he shuns thy longing arms, 
He soon shall court thy slighted charms • 
Tliough now thy offerings he despise 
He soon to thee shall sacrifice ; 

'i hough now he freeze, he soon shall bum 
And be thy victim in his turn. 


VII 

Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy needful presence I Implore ! 

In pity come and ease my grief 
Bring my distempered soul relief* 
Favour thy suppliant’s hidden fires 
And give me all my heart desires. 


is something very 
pretty m that circumstance of this ode, wherein Venus 

S f ‘’“PP'*° ® lodguigs, to denote that it was not 
Lr '"**“*• "I*® “‘^“ded to m^ke 

critic‘^wL°nterted Ft'!nt— ““ ®“inent Greek 
of perfection i^tt sJ^to: oft" ^ 

‘ Heueamassu,. n. Str^.ura OraiionU ( 1702 ). p. 202 . 
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Longinus has quoted another ode of this great 
poetess, which is likewise admirable in its kind, and 
has been translated by the same hand with the fore¬ 
going one. I shall oblige my reader with it in another 
paper h In the meanwhile, I cannot but wonder that 
these two finished pieces have never been attempted 
before by any of our countrymen. But the truth of it 
is, the compositions of the ancients, which have not in 
them any of those unnatural witticisms that are the 
delight of ordinary readers, are extremely difficult to 
render into another tongue, so as the beauties of the 
original may not appear weak and faded in the 
translation. 


No. 224. Friday, Nov. 16, 1711 [hughes 

Fulgoite trahit constrktos gloria eun'u 
Fon minus ignotos generosis. Hob., 1 Sat. vi, 23 

If we look abroad upon the great multitude of man¬ 
kind, and endeavour to trace out the principles of 
action in every individual, it will, I think, seem highly 
probable that ambition runs through the whole species, 
and that every man, in proportion to the vigour of 
his complexion, is more or less actuated by it. It is 
indeed no uncommon thing to meet with men who, by 
the natural bent of their inclinations and without the 
discipline of philosoi)hy, aspire not to the heights of 
power and grandeur , who never set theii’ hearts upon 
a numerous train of clients and dependencies, nor 
other gay appendages of greatness ; who are contented 
with a competency, and will not molest theii* tranquillity 
to gain an abundance : but it is not therefore to be 
concluded that such a man is not ambitious ; his desires 
may have cut out another channel, and determined him 
to other pursuits ; the motive, however, may be st^ 
the same ; and in these cases likewise the man may be 
equally pushed on with the desire of distinction. 

Though the pure consciousness of worthy actions, 

1 See No. 229. 
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abstracted from the views of popular applause, be to 
a generous mind an ample reward, yet the desire of 
distinction was doubtless implanted in our natures as 
an additional incentive to exert ourselves in virtuous 
excellence. 

This passion indeed, like all others, is frequently 
perverted to evil and ignoble purposes ; so tliat wo 
may account for many of the excellences and follies of 
life upon the same innate principle, to wit, the desire 
of being remarkable : for this as it has been differently 
cultivated by education, study, and converse, will bring 
forth suitable effects as it falls in with an ingenuous ^ 
disposition or a corrupt mind ; it does accordingly 
express itself in acts of magnanimity or selfish cunning, 
as it meets with a good or a weak understanding. As 
it has been employed in embellisliing the mind or 
adorning the outside, it renders the man eminently 
praiseworthy or ridiculous. Ambition, therefore, is 
not to be confined only to one passion or pursuit; for 
as the same humours in con.stitutions otherwise different 
affect the body after different manners, so the same 
aspiring principle within us sometimes breaks forth 
upon one object, sometimes upon another. 

It canncit be doubted but that there is as great a 
desire of glory in a ring of wrestlers, or cudgel-players, 
as in any other more refined competition for superiority. 
No man that could avoid it, would ever suffer liLs head 
to be broken but out of a principle of honour ; this is 
the secret spring that pushes them forward, and the 
superiority which they gain above the undistinguished 
many, does more than repair those wounds they have 
received in the combat. ’Tis Mr Waller’s opinion that 
Julius Csesar, had he not been master of the Roman 
Empire, w’ould in all probability have made an excellent 
^vrestler. 

Great Julius on the mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps or herd had led; 

He that the world subdued liad been 
But the best wrestler on the green2, 


1 ‘ Ingenious ’ (folio). 


2 To Zeiinda. 
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That he subdued the world, was owing to the accidents 
of art and knowledge; had he not met with those 
advantages, the same sparks of emulation would have 
kindled within him, and prompted him to distinguish 
himself in some enterprise of a lower nature. Since 
therefore no man’s lot is so unalterably fixed in this 
life, but that a thousand accidents may either forward 
or disappoint his advancement, it is, methinks, a 
pleasant and inoffensive speculation, to consider a 
great man as divested of all the adventitious circum¬ 
stances of fortune, and to bring him do^vn in one’s 
imagination to that low station of life, the nature of 
which bears some distant resemblance to that high one 
he is at present possessed of. Thus one may view him 
exercising in miniature those talents of nature which, 
being drawn out by education to their full length, 
enable him for the discharge of some important em¬ 
ployment. On the other hand, one may raise un¬ 
educated merit to such a pitch of greatness, as may 
seem ecjual to the possible extent of his improved 
capacity. 

Thus nature furnishes a man with a general appetite 
of glory, education determines it to this or that 
particular object. The desire of distinction is not, I 
think, in any instance more observable than in the 
variety of outsides and new appearances w'hich the 
modish part of the world are obliged to provide, in 
order to make themselves remarkable ; for anything 
glaring and particular, either in behaviour or apparel, 
is known to have this good effect, that it catches the 
eye, and will not sufler you to pass over the person so 
adorned without due notice and observation. It has 
likewise, upon this account, been frequently resented 
as a very great slight, to leave any gentleman out of a 
lampoon or satire, who has as much right to be there 
as his neighbour, because it supposes the person not 
eminent enough to be taken notice of. To this 
passionate fondness for distinction are owing various 
frolicsome and irregular practices, as sallying out into 
nocturnal exploits, breaking of windows, singing of 
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catches, beating the watch, getting drunk twice a day, 
killing a great number of horses; with many other 
enterprises of the like fiery nature : for certainly many 
a man is more rakisli and extravagant than he would 
willingly be, were there not others to look on and give 
their approbation. 

One very common, and at the same time the most 
absurd ambition that ever showed itself in human 
nature, is that which comes upon a man with experi¬ 
ence and old age, the season when it might be expected 
he sliould be wisest ; and therefore it cannot receive 
any of those lessening circumstances which do, in some 
measure, excuse the disorderly ferments of youthful 
blood: I mean the passion for getting money, exclusive 
of the character of the provident father, the affec¬ 
tionate husband, or the generous friend. It may be 
remarked, for the comfort of honest poverty, that 
this desire reigns most in those who have but 
few good equalities to recommend them. Tiiis is a 
weed that will grow in a barren soil. Humanity, good 
nature, and the advantages of a liberal education are 
incompatible with avarice. ’Tis strange to see how 
suddenly this abject passion kills all the noble senti¬ 
ments and generous ambitions that adorn human 
nature ; it renders the man who is overrun with 
it a peevish and cruel master, a severe parent, an 
unsociable husband, a distant and mistrustful friend. 
But it is more to the present purpose to consider it 
as an absurd passion of the heart, rather than as a 
vicious affection of the mind. As there are frequent 
instances to be met with of a proud humility, so this 
passion, contrary to most others, effects applause, by 
avoiding all show and appearance ; for this reason it 
will not sometimes endure even the common decen¬ 
cies of apparel. A covetous man will call himself poor, 
that you may soothe his vanity by contradicting him. 
Love, and the desire of glory, as they are the most 
natural, so they are capable of being refined into the 
most delicate and rational passions. ’Tis true, the wise 
man who strikes out of the secret paths of a private 
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life for honour and dignity, allured by the splendour 
of a court, and the unfelt weight of public employment, 
whether ho succeeds in his attempts or no, usually 
comes near enough to this painted greatness to discern 
the daubing ; he is then desirous of extricating him¬ 
self out of the hurry of life, that he may pass away 
the remainder of his days in tranquillity and retire¬ 
ment. 

It may be thought then but common prudence in a 
man not to change a better state for a worse, nor ever 
to quit that which he knows he shall take up again 
with pleasure ; and yet if human life be not a little 
moved with the gentle gales of hopes and fears, there 
may be some danger of its stagnating in an unmanly 
indolence and security. It is a known story of Domi- 
tian, that after he had po.ssessed himself of the Roman 
Empire his desire turned upon catching flies. Active 
and masculine spirits in the vigour of youth neither 
can nor ought to remain at rest : if they debar them¬ 
selves from aiming at a noble object, their desii'es will 
move downwards, and they will feel themselves actuated 
by some low and abject passion. Thus if you cut off 
the top branches of a tree, and will not suffer it to 
grow any higher, it will not therefore cease to grow, 
but will quickly shoot out at the bottom. The man 
indeed who goes into the world only with the narrow 
views of self-interest, who catches at the applause of 
an idle multitude, as he can find no solid contentment 
at the end of his journey, so he deserves to meet with 
disappointments in his way : but he who is actuated 
by a nobler principle, whose mind is so far enlarged as 
to take in the prospect of his country’s good, who is 
enamoured with that praise which is one of the fair 
attendants of virtue, and values not those acclamations 
which are not seconded by the impartial testimony of 
his own mind ; who repines not at the low station 
which Providence has at present allotted him, but yet 
would willingly advance himself by justifiable means 
to a more rising and advantageous ground ; such a man 
is warmed with a generous emulation j it is a virtuous 
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movement in him to wish and to endeavour tliat his 
power of doing good may he equal to his will. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, and sent into 
the world with great abilities, is capable of doing great 
good or mischief in it. It ought therefore to be the 
care of education to infuse into the untainted youth 
early notices of justice and lionoui', that so the possible 
advantages of good parts may not take an evil turn, 
nor be perverted to base and unworthy purposes. It 
is the business of religion and philosophy not so much 
to extinguish our passions, as to regulate and direct 
them to valuable, well-cliosen objects : when these 
have pointed out to us which course we may lawfully 
steer, ’tis no harm to set out all our sail ; if the storms 
and tempests of adversity should rise upon us, and not 
sufter us to make the haven where we would be, it will 
however prove no small consolation to us in these cir¬ 
cumstances, that we have neither mistaken our course 
nor fallen into calamities of our own procuring. 

Religion therefore (were we to consider it no further 
than as it interposes in the affairs of this life) is highly 
valuable, and worthy of great veneration ; as it settles 
the various pretensions, and otherwise interfering in¬ 
terests of mortal men, and thereby consults the 
harmony and order of the great community ; as it 
gives a man room to play his part and exert his abili¬ 
ties ; as it animates to actions truly laudable in them¬ 
selves, in their effects beneficial to society; as it inspires 
rational ambition, corrects love and elegant desire. 

Z. 


No. 225. Saturdaij, Nov. 17, 1711 [addison 

Jiullum numtn ab€$t si sit prxidentia - Juv., Sat. x, 365 

I HAVE often thought if the minds of men were laid 
open, we should see but little difference between that 
of the wise man and that of the fool. There are infi¬ 
nite reveries, numberless extravagances, and a perpetual 
train of vanities which pass through both. The great 
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difference is, that the first knows how to pick and cull 
his thoughts for conversation, by suppressing some 
and communicating others; whereas the other lets 
tliem all indiflferently fly out in words. This sort of 
discretion, however, has no place in private conversa¬ 
tion between intimate friends. On such occasions the 
wisest men very often talk like the weakest; for indeed 
the talking with a friend is nothing else but thinking 
aloud. 

Tully has therefore very justly exposed a precept 
delivered by some ancient writers, that a man should 
live with his enemy in such a manner as might leave 
him room to become his friend ; and with his friend in 
such a manner, that if he became his enemy it should 
not be in his power to hurt him. The first part of this 
rule, which regards our behaviour towards an enemy, 
is indeed very reasonable, as well as very prudential; 
but the latter part of it, which regards our behaviour 
towards a friend, savours more of cunning than of dis¬ 
cretion, and would cut a man off from the greatest 
pleasures of life, which are the freedoms of conversa¬ 
tion with a bosom friend. Besides, that when a friend 
is turned into an enemy, and (ns the son of Sirach calls 
him a bewrayer of secrets, the world is just enough 
to accuse the perfidiousness of the friend, rather than 
the indiscretion of the person who confided in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in 
all the circumstiinces of action, and is like an under- 
agent of Providence to guide and direct us in the 
ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but there is none so useful as discretion ; it is 
this indeed which gives a value to all the rest, which 
sets them at work in their proper times and places, 
and turns them to the advantage of the person who is 
possessed of them. Without it learning is pedantry, 
and wit impertinence ; virtue itself looks like weak¬ 
ness ; the best parts only qualify a man to be more 
sprightly in errors and active to his own prejudice. 

1 Scdu$. vi, 9; xxvii, 17. 
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Nor does discretion only make a man the master of 
his own parts, but of other men’s. The discreet man 
finds out the talents of those he converses with, and 
knows how to apply them to proper uses. Accordingly, 
if we look into particular communities and divisions of 
men, we may observe that it is the discreet man, not 
the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who guides 
the conversation, and gives measures to the society. 
A man with great talents, but void of discretion, is 
like Polyphemus in the fable, strong and blind, endued 
with an irresistible force which for want of sight is of 
no use to him. 

Tliough a man has all other perfections, and wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the 
world ; but if he has this single talent in perfection, 
and but a common share of others, he may do what he 
pleases in his particular station of life. 

At the same time that I think discretion the most 
useful talent a man can be master of, I look upon 
cunning to be the accomplishment of little, mean, 
ungenerous minds. Discretion points out the noblest 
ends to us, and pursues the most proper and laudable 
methods of attaining them. Cunning lias only private 
selfish aims, and sticks at nothing which may make 
them succeed. Discretion has large and extended 
views, and, like a well-formed eye, commands a whole 
Iiorizon. Cunning is a kind of short-sightedness, that 
discovers the minutest objects which are near at hand, 
but IS not able to discern things at a distance. 
Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a greater 
authority to the person who possesses it. Cunning, 
wlien It is once detected, loses its force, and makes a 

I ® bringing about even those events 

which he might have done, had he passed only for a 
plain man. Discretion is the perfection of reason, and 
a guide to us in all the duties of life. Cunning is a 
kind of instinct, that only looks out after our immedi¬ 
ate interest and welfare. Discretion is only found in 
men of strong sense and good understandings. Cunning 
IS often to be met with in brutes themselvc.s, and in 

VOL. Ill ’ 
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])erfion8 who are but the fewest removes from them. 
In short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion, and 
may pass upon weak men, in the same manner as 
vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity for 
wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man 
makes him look forward into futurity, and consider 
what will be his condition millions of ages hence, as 
well as what it is at present. He knows that the 
misery or happiness which are reserved for him in 
another world, lose nothing of their reality by being 
placed at so great a distance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because they are remote. 
He considers that those pleasures and pains which lie 
hid in eternity approach nearer to him every moment, 
and will be pi’esent with him in theii’ full weight and 
measure, as much as those pains and pleasures which 
he feels at this very instant. For this reason he is 
careful to secure to himself that which is the proper 
hap])iness of his nature, and the ultimate design of 
his being. He carries his thoughts to the end of every 
action, and considers the most distant as well as the 
most immediate effects of it. He supersedes every 
little prospect of gain and advantage which offers itself 
here, if he does not find it consistent with his views of 
an hereafter. In a word, his hopes are full of immor¬ 
tality, his schemes are large and glorious, and his 
conduct suitable to one who knows his true interest, 
and how to pursue it by proper methods. 

I have, in this essay upon discretion, considered it 
both as an accomplishment and as a vii’tue, and have 
therefore described it in its full extent; nob only as it 
is conversant about worldly affairs, but as it regards 
our whole existence; not only as it is the guide of a 
mortal creature, but as it is in general the director of 
a reasonable being. It is in this light that discretion 
is represented by the wise man, who sometimes men¬ 
tions it under the name of discretion, and sometimes 
under that of wisdom. It is indeed (as described in 
the latter part of this paper) the greatest wisdom, bub 
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at the same time in the power of every one to attain. 
Its advantages are infinite, but its acquisition easy ; 
or, to speak of her in the words of the apocryphal 
writer whom I quoted in my last Saturday’s paper, 
‘ Wisdom is glorious and never fadeth away : yea, she 
is easily seen of them that love her, and found of such 
as seek her. She preventeth them that desire her, in 
making herself first known unto them. Whoso seeketh 
her early shall have no great travail: for he shall find 
her sitting at his doors. To think therefore upon her 
is the perfection of wisdom : and whoso watcheth for 
her shall quickly be without care. For she goeth 
about seeking such as are worthy of her, showeth 
herself favourably unto them in the ways, and meeteth 
them in every thought ’ h O. 


No. 226. Monday, Nov. 19, 1711 [steele 

picCura pottna. 

. ^ HAVE very often lamented and hinted my sorrow 
in several speculations, that the art of painting is made 
so little use of to the improvement of our manners. 
\\ hen we consider that it places the action of the 
person represented in the most agreeable aspect 
imaginable, that it does not only express the passion 
or concern as it sits upon him who is drawn, but has 
under those features the heiglit of the painter’s ima<yi- 
nation, what strong images of virtue and humanftv 
might we not expect would be instilled into the mind 
from the labours of the pencil ? This is a poetry 
which would be understood with much less capacity, 
and less expense of time, than what is taught by 
writings; but the use of it is generally perverted, 
and that admirable skill prostituted to the basest and 


1 Wisdom, vi, 12-16. 


6 2 
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most unworthy ends. Who is the better man for 
beholding the most beautiful Venus, the best wrought 
Bacchanal, the images of sleeping Cupids, languishing 
nymphs, or any of the representations of gods, god¬ 
desses, demigods, satyrs, Polyphemes, sphinxes, or 
fauns ? But if the virtues and vices which are 
sometimes pretended to be represented under such 
draughts, were given us by the painter in the 
characters of real life, and the persons of men and 
women whose actions have rendered them laudable 
or infamous, we should not see a good history-piece 
without receiving an instructive lecture. There needs 
no other proof of this truth, than the testimony of 
every reasonable creature who has seen the cartoons 
in her Majesty’s gallery at Hampton Court these are 
representations of no less actions than those of our 
blessed Saviour and His apostles. As I now sit and 
recollect the warm images which the admirable Raphael 
has raised, it is impossible, even from the faint traces 
in one’s memory of what one has not seen these two 
years, to be unmoved at the horror and reverence 
which appears in the whole assembly when the 
mercenary man fell do^vn dead; at the amazement 
of the man born blind, when lie first receives sight; 
or at the graceless indignation of the sorcerer, when 
he is struck blind. The lame, when they first find 
strength in theii* feet, stand doubtful of their new 
vigour. The heavenly apostles appear acting these 
great things, with a deep sense of the infirmities 
which they relieve, but no value of themselves who 
administer to their weakness. They know themselves 
to be but instruments ; and the generous distress they 
are painted in when divine honours are offered to 
them, is a representation in the most exquisite degree 
of the beauty of holiness. When St Paul is preaching 
to the Athenians, with what wonderful art are almost 
all the different tempers of mankind represented in 

1 The seven cartoons which have survived from the ten originally 
prep.'iied for the Sistine Chapel, are now at the South Kensington 
Museum. They were bought by Rubens for Charles 1. 
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that elegant audience ? You see one credulous of all 
that is said, another wrapped up in deep suspense, 
another saying there is some reason in wliat he says, 
another angry that the Apostle destroys a favourite 
opinion which he is unwilling to give up, another 
wholly convinced and holding out his hands in rapture; 
while the generality attend, and wait for the opinion 
of those who are of leading characters in the assembly. 
I will not pretend so much as to mention that cliart on 
which is drawn the appearance of our blessed Lord 
after His Resurrection. Present authority, late suffer¬ 
ing, humility, and majesty, despotic command and 
divine ^ love, are at once seated in His celestial aspect. 
The figures of the eleven apostles are all in tlie same 
passion of admiration, but discover it diflerently accord¬ 
ing to their chai’acters. Peter receives his Master’s 
orders on his knees, with an admiration mixed with a 
more particular attention ; the two next with a more 
open ecstasy, though still constrained by the awe of the 
Divine 2 Presence ; the beloved disciple, whom I take 
to be the right of the two fii’st figures, has in his 
countenance wonder drowned in love ; and the last 
personage, whose back is towards the spectator and his 
side towards the Presence, one would fancy to be St 
Thomas, as abashed by the conscience of his former 
diffidence; which perplexed concern it is possible 
Raplvael thought too hard a task to draw but by this 
acknowledgment of the difficulty to describe it. 

The whole work is an exercise of the highest piety 
in the painter ; and all the touches of a religious mind 
are expressed in a manner much more forcible than 
can possibly be performed by the most moving 
eloquence®. These inv’^aluable pieces are very justly 
in the hands of the greatest and most pious sovereign in 
the world, and cannot be the frequent obj^ect of every 
one at their own leisure : but as an engraver is to the 
painter what the printer is to an author, it is worthy 

1 ‘ Brotherly ’ (folio). 2 « Celestial' (folio). 

3 Hazlit {Round Table) described this paper of Steele’s as ‘ the best 
criticism in the Spectator'. 
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her Majesty’s name that she has encouraged that noble 
artist, Monsieur Dorigny to publish these works of 
Raphael. We have of this gentleman a piece of the 
Transfiguration, which is held a work second to none in 
the world. 

Metliinks it would be ridiculous in our people of 
condition, after their large bounties to foreigners of 
no name or merit, should they overlook this occasion 
of having, for a trifling subscription, a work which it 
is impossible for a man of sense to behold, without 
being warmed with the noblest sentiments that can be 
inspired by love, admiration, compassion, contempt of 
this world, and expectation of a better. 

It is certainly the greatest honuim we can do our 
country, to distinguish strangers of merit who apply to 
us with modesty and diffidence, which generally 
accompanies merit. No opportunity of this kind ought 
to be neglected ; and a modest behaviour should alarm 
us to examine whether we do not lose something 
excellent under that disadvantage in the possessor of 
that quality. My skill in paintings, where one is not 
directed by the passion of the pictures, is so in¬ 
considerable, that I am in very great perplexity when 
I offer to speak of any performances of painters of 
landscapes, buildings, or single figures. This makes 
me at a loss how to mention the pieces which Mr Boul 
exposes to sale by auction on Wednesday next in 
Chandos Street*^. But having heard him commended 

1 Michael Dorigny, painter and engraver, native of St Quentin, jnipil 
and son-in-law of Simon Vouet, whose style lie adopted, was professcr 
in the Paris Academy of Painting, and died at the age of forty-eight, 
in 1G05 His son and Vouet's grandson, Nichola Dorigny, in aid of 
whose undertaking Steele wrote this paper in the Spectator, had been 
invited from Rome by several of the nobility, to produce, with licence 
from the Queen, engravings from Raphael’s cartoons at Hampton 
Court. He offered eight plates 19 inches high, and from 25 to 30 inches 
long, for four guineas subscription, although, he said in his prospectus, 
tlie five prints of Alexander’s Battles after Lebrun were often sold for 
twenty guiueas (Morley). Dorigny finished his cartoons in 1719, and 
was knighted in the following year. He died in 1746. Dorigny’s 
advertisement appeared in No. 205 of the Spectator and following 
numbers. 

2 The following advertisement appeared in this number, in the 
original issue: 'To be sold by auction, a curious collection of old 
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by those who have bought of him heretofore for great 
integrity in his dealing, and overheard him himself 
(though a laudable painter) say nothing of his own was 
fit to come into the room with those he had to sell, I 
feared I should lose an occasion of serving a man of 
wortli in omitting to speak of his auction. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

There is arrived from Italy a Painter who acknow¬ 
ledges himself the greatest person of the age in that 
art, and is willing to be as renowned in this island as 
he declares he is in foreign parts. 

The Doctor paints the poor for nothing. T. 


No. 227. Tuesday, Nov. 20, 1711 [addison 

iy<»>v, ri ira^o) ; aSvccoos ; oux viraKoveis ; 

Tav ^airav iwoSi/s cts Kv/Jiara rrjvu o\€i»/ua«, 

"Xlirep To>s dvvvws (rKO^iridCtrai ‘'OKnts 6 yptirevs’ 

Kolwa u7j7ro0d»'Ct>, r6 ye fiav rehv aSu rerv/crat. 

—Theoc., Idyl, ill, 12, 24-20. 

In my last Thursday’s paper' I made mention of a 
place called the Lover’s Leap, which 1 find has raised 
a great curiosity among several of my correspondents. 
I there told them that tliis leap was used to be taken 
from a promontory of Leucas. This Leucas was 
formerly a part of Acarnania, being joined to^ it by a 
narrow neck of land, which the sea has by length of 
time overflowed and washed away ; so that at present 
Leucas is divided from the continent, and is a little 
island in the Ionian sea. The promontory of this 

Italian paintings and drawings, being the collection of Mr Robert, late 
of St Paul's Churchyard, painter, deceased ; on Wednesday, the 21st of 
this instant Noveuiber, at four o’clock in the afternoon, at Tom’s 
Coffee-House, in St Martin's Lane, Covent Garden, where catalogues 
may be had, and the prints seen this day until the time ol sale.’ Vertue 
says he had seen a porket-book of sketches and views of Derbyshire, 
by Philip Boul, in imitation of Salvator Rosa. Steele's allusion seems 
to be the only evidence that Boul executed anything in painting 
(Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, 1888, ii, 217). 

1 No. 228. 2 ‘Being separated from'(folio). 
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island from whence the lover took his leap, was 

foimerly ^lled Leucate. If the reader has a mind to 

know both the islpd and the promontory by their 

niodern titles, he will find in his map the ancient island 

ot Leucas under the name of St Mauro, and the ancient 

promontory of Leucate under the name of the Cape of 
St Mauro. 

Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I must 
observe that Theocritus in the motto prefixed to my 
paper, describes one of his despairing shepherds 
addressing himself to his mistress after the following 
manner : ‘ Alas ! what will become of me ? Wretch 
that I am ! Will you not hear me ? I’ll thi'ow off my 
clotlies, and take a leap into that part of the sea which 
is so much frequented by Olphis the fisherman. And 
though I should escape with my life, I know you will 
be pleased with it.’ I shall leave it with the critics to 
determine whether the place which this sheplierd so 
particularly points out was not the above-mentioned 
Leucate, or at least some other lover’s leap, which was 
supposed to have had the same effect. I cannot 
believe, as all the interpreters do, that the shepherd 
means nothing further here, than that he would drown 
himself, since he represents the issue of his leap as 
doubtful, by adding if he should escape with life ^ he 
knows his mistress would be pleased with it; which is, 
according to our interpretation, that she would rejoice 
any way to get rid of a lover who was so troublesome 
to her. 

After this short preface I shall present my reader 
with some letters which I have received upon this 
subject. The first is sent me by a physician : 


Mr Spectator,— The Lover’s Leap which you mention 
in your two hundred and twenty-third paper was gene¬ 
rally, I believe, a very effectual cure for love, and not 
only for love, but for all other evils. In short, sir, I am 
afraid it was such a leap as that which Hero took to get 
rid of her passion for Leander. A man is in no danger of 

1 ‘ With bis life ’ (folio). 
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breaking his heart who breaks his neck to prevent it. I 
know very well the wonders which ancient authors relate 
concerning this leap ; and in particular, that very many 
persons who tried it escaped not only with their lives but 
their limbs. If by this means they got rid of tlieir love, 
though it may in part be ascribed to the reasons you give 
for it, why may not we suppose that the cold bath into 
which they plunged themselves had also some share in 
their cure? A leap into the sea, or into any creek of salt 
waters, very often gives a new motion to the spirits and 
a new turn to the blood, for which reason we prescribe it 
in distempers which no otlier medicine will reach, I 
could produce a quotation out of a ver}^ venerable author, 
in which the frenzy ptoduced by lore is compared to that 
which is produced by the biting of a mad dog. But as 
this comparison is fi little too coarse for your paper, and 
miglit look as if it were cited to ridicule the author who 
has made use of it, I shall only hint at it, and desire you 
to consider wlielher, if the frenzy produce<l by these two 
, uitlerent causes be of the same nature, it may not very 
properly be cured by the same means. I am, Sir, your 
most humble Servant and Well-wisher, ^sculapius. 


Mr Spectator,—I am a young woman crossed in love. 
My story is very long and melancholy. To give you the 
heads of it, a young gentleman, after having made his 
applications to me for three years together, and filled my 
head with a thousand dreams of happiness, some few days 
since married another. Pray tell me in what part of the 

am? Lover’s 

L«eap, and whether one may go to it bv land Rnf t 

I'. “'1 tlfai a woman of our 

All, cruel Heaven t that made no cure for love ! 

Your disconsolate Servant, 

Atuenais. 

jMy and shilsTo p“eL°sh and'ov'et 
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run with cholers against me, that if I had the good 
happiness to have my dwelling (which is placed by my 
great-cranfather upon the pottom of an hill) no farther 
distance but twenty mile from the Lover’s Leap, I would 
indeed endeafour to preak my neck upon it on purpose. 
Now ^ood Mister Spictatur of Crete Prittain, you must 
know it, there iss in Caernarvanshire a fery pig mountain, 
the dory of all Wales, which iss named Penmainmaure, 
and you must also know, it iss no great journey on foot 
from me ; but the road is stony and bad for shoes. Now 
there is upon the forehead of this mountain a very high 
rock (like a parish steeple) that cometh a huge deal over 
the sea ; so when I am in my melancholies, and I do throw 
myself from it, I do desire my fery good friend to tell me 
in Ids Spictatur, if I shall be cure of my griefous losses; 
for there is the sea clear as the glass, and ass creen as the 
leek: then likewise, if I be drown, and preak my neck, 
if Mrs Gwinifrid will not lose me afterwards. Pray be 
speedy in your answers, for I am in Crete haste, and it is 
my tesires to do my pusiness without loss of time. I . 
remain, with cordial affections, your ever loving Friend, 

Davyth ap Shenkyn. 

—jk'Iy lawsuits have brought me to London, but I 
have lost my causes; and so have made my resolutions to 
go down and leap before the frosts begin ; for I am apt to 
take colds. 

Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient against love 
than sober advice, and I am of opinion that Hudibras 
and Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure the 
extravagances of this passion as any of the old philo¬ 
sophers. I shall therefore publish, very speedily, the 
translation of a little Greek manuscript, which is sent 
me by a learned friend. It appears to have been a 
piece of those records which were kept in the little 
temple of Apollo, that stood upon the promontory of 
Leucate. The reader will find it to be a sunimary 
account of several persons who tried the Lover’s Leap, 
and of the success they found in it. As there seem to 
be in it some anachronisms and deviations from the 
ancient orthography, I am not wholly satisfied myself 
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that it is authentic, and not rather the production of 
one of those Grecian sophisters, who h.ave imposed 
upon the world several spurious works of this nature. 
I speak this by way of precaution, because I know 
there are several writers of uncommon erudition, who 
would not fail to expose my ignorance if they caught 
me tripping in a matter of so great moment. C. 


No. 228. Wednesday^ Nov. 21, 1711 [stekle 

Percunctatoran fugito, nam gat'nilus idem est. Hob., 1 xviii, 00. 

There is a creature who has all the organs of speech, 
a tolerable good capacity for conceiving what is said to 
it, together with a pretty proper behaviour in all the 
occurrences of common life; but naturally very vacant 
of thought in itself;; and therefore forced to apply itself 
to foreign assistances. Of this make is that man who 
is very inquisitive: you may often observe that though 
he speaks as good sense as any man upon anything with 
which he is well acquainted, he cannot trust to the range 
of his own fancy to entertain himself upon that founda¬ 
tion, but goes on to still new inquiries. Thus, though 
you know he is fit for the most polite conversation, you 
shall see him very well contented to sit by a jockey 
giving an account of the many revolutions in his horse’s 
health, what potion he made him take, how that agreed 
with liim, how afterwards he came to his stomach and 
his exercise, or any the like impertinence; and be as 
well pleased as if you talked to him on the most im¬ 
portant truths. This humour is far from making a 
man unhappy, though it may subject him to raillery ; 
for he generally falls in with a person who seems to be 
born for him, which is your talkative fellow. It is so 
ordered that there is a secret bent, as natural as the 
meeting of different sexes, in these two characters, to 
supply each other’s wants. I had the honour the other 
day to sit in a public room, and saw an inquisitive man 
look ^vith an air of satisfaction upon the approach of 
one of these talkers. The man of ready utterance sat 
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down by him ; and rubbing his head, leaning on his 
arm, and making an uneasy countenance, he began: 
‘ There is no manner of news to-day. I cannot tell 
what is the matter with me, but I slept very ill last 
night; whether I caught cold or no I know not, but I 
fancy I do not wear shoes thick enough for the weather, 
and I have coughed all this week: it must be so, for 
the custom of washing my head winter and summer 
with cold water prevents any injury from the season 
entering that way; so it must come in at my feet: but 
I take no notice of it; as it comes, so it goes. Most 
of our evils proceed from too much tenderness; and 
our faces are naturally as little able to resist the cold 
as other parts. The Indian answered very well to an 
Euro])ean, who asked him how he could go naked : “I 
am all face 

I observed this discourse was as welcome to my 
general inquirer as any other of more consequence 
could have been ; but somebody calling our talker to 
another part of the room, the inquirer told the next 
man who sat by him that Mr such a one, who was just 
gone from him, used to wash his head in cold water 
every morning; and so repeated almost verbatim all 
that had been said to him. The truth is, the inquisi¬ 
tive are the funnels of conversation; they do not ^ke 
in anything for their own use, but merely to pass it to 
another : they are the channels through which all the 
good and evil that is spoken in town are conveyed. 
Such as are offended at them, or think they suffer by 
their behaviour, may themselves mend that inconveni¬ 
ence ; for they are not a malicious people, and if you 
will supply them, you may contradict anything they 
have said before by their own mouths. A further 
account of a thing is one of the gratefullest goods that 
can arrive to them ; and it is seldom that they are 
more particular than to say, ‘ The town will have it 
or, ‘I have it from a good hand’ ; so that there is 
room for the town to know the matter more particu¬ 
larly, and for a better hand to contradict what was 
said by a good one. 
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I have not kno^^Ti this humour more ridiculous than 
in a father, who has been earnestly solicitous to have 
an account how his son has passed his leisure hours; 
if it be in a way thoroughly insignificant, there cannot 
be a greater joy than an inquirer discovers in seeing 
him follow so hopefully his own steps. Rut this 
humour among men is most pleasant when they are 
saying something which is not wholly proper for a 
third person to hear, and yet it is in itself indifterent. 
The other day there came in a well-dressed young 
fellow, and two gentlemen of this species immediately 
fell a-whispering his pedigree. I could overhear, by 
breaks, ‘ She was his aunt ’ ; then an answer, ‘ Ay, she 
was of the mother’s side Then again in a little lower 
voice, ‘ His father wore generally a darker wig ’. Answer, 

‘ Not much. But this gentleman wears higher heels 
to his shoes’. 

As the inquisitive, in my opinion, are such merely 
from a vacancy in their own imaginations, there is 
nothing, methinks, so dangerous as to communicate 
secrets to them ; for the same temper of inquiry makes 
them as impertinently communicative. But no man 
though he converses with them need put himself in 
their power, for they will be contented with matters of 
less moment as well. When there is full fuel enough, 
no matter what it is—thus the ends of sentences in the 
newspapers, as ‘ This wants confirmation ’, ‘ Tliis occa¬ 
sions many speculations and ‘ Time will discover the 
event’, are read by them, and considered not as mere 
expletives. 

One may see now and then this humour accompanied 
with an insatiable desire of knowing what passes, with¬ 
out turning it to any use in the world but merely tlieir 
own entertainment. A mind which is gratified this 
way is adapted to humour and pleasantry, and formed 
for an unconcerned character in the world; and, like 
myself, to be a mere spectator. This curiosity, without 
malice or self-interest, lays up in the imagination a 
magazine of circumstances which cannot but entertain 
when they are produced in conversation. If one were 
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to know, from the man of the first quality to the 
meanest servant, the different intrigues, sentiments, 
pleasures, and interests of mankind, would it not be 
the most pleasing entertainment imaginable to enjoy 
so constant a farce, as the observing mankind much 
njore different from themselves in their secret tlioughts 
and public actions, than in their nightcaps and long 
I)eriwig8 ? 

Mr Spectator, —Plutarch tells us thatCaius Gracchus, 
the Roman, was frequently hurried by his passion into so 
loud and tumultuous a way of speaking, and so strained 
his voice, as not to be able to proceed. To remedy this 
excess, he had an ingenious servant, by name Licinius, 
always attending him with a pitch-pipe, or instrument, 
to regulate the voice : who, whenever he heard his master 
begin to be high, immediately touched a soft note ; at 
which, ’lis said, Cains would presently abate and grow 
calm. 

Upon recollecting this story, I have frequently wondered 
that this useful instrument sliould have been so long dis¬ 
continued ; especially since we find that this good office 
of Licinius has preserved his memory for many hundred 
years, which, methinks, sliould have encouraged some one 
to have revived it, if not for the public good, yet for his 
own credit. It may be objected, that our loud talkers 
are so fond of their own noise, that they would not take 
it well to be checked by their servants. But granting 
this to be true, surely any of their hearers have a very 
good title to play a soft note in their own defence. To be 
short, no Licinius appearing, and the noise increasing, I 
was resolved to give this late long vacation to the good 
of my country ; and I have at length by the assistance 
of an ingenious artist (who works to the Royal Society), 
almost completed my design, and shall be ready in a short 
time to furnish the public with what number of these 
instruments they please, either to lodge at coffee-houses, 
or carry for their own private use. In the meantime I 
shall pay that respect to several gentlemen who I know 
will be in danger of offending against this instrument, to 
give them notice of it by private letters, in which I shall 
only write, ‘ Get a Licinius *. 
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I should now trouble you no longer, but that I must not 
conclude without desiring you to accept one of these pipes, 
which shall be left for you with Buckley ^: and wliich I 
hope will be serviceable to you, since as you are silent 
vourself. you are most open to the insults of the noisy. 

I am, Sir, &c., W. B. 


I had almost forgot to inform you, that as an improve¬ 
ment in this instrument there will be a particular note 
which I call a hush-note ; and this is to be made use of 
against a long story, swearing, obsceneness, and tlie like. 


No. 229. Thursday, Nov. 22, 1711 [apdison 

Spiral adhuc amor 
Vivuntqne commissi calorts 

jTiolia: jidibus jmdUe. HOR., 4 Od. ix> 10, 

Among the many famous pieces of antiquity which 
are still to be seen at Rome, there is the trunk of a 
statuewhich has lost the arms, legs, and head, but 
discovers such an exquisite workmanship in what 
remains of it, that Michael Angelo declared he had 
learned his whole art from it. Indeed he studied it 
so attentively, that he made most of his statues, and 
even his pictures in that ynsto, to make use of the 
Italian phrase ; for which reason this maimed statue 
is still called Michael Angelo’s school. 

A fragment of Sappho, which I design for the sub¬ 
ject of this paper, is in as great reputation among the 
poets and critics as the mutilated figure above men¬ 
tioned is among the statuaries and painters. Several 
of our countrymen, and Mr Dryden in particular, seem 
very often to have copied after it in their dramatic 
■writings, and in their poems upon love. 

Whatever might have been the occasion of this ode, 
the English reader will enter into the beauties of it, if 
he supposes it to have been written in the person of a 
lover sitting by his mistress. I shall set to view three 
different copies of this beautiful original. The first 

1 See Tol. i, p. V. 


2 The Belvedere torso. 
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is a translation by Catullus, the second by Monsieur 
Boileau, and the last by a gentleman' whose translation 
of the Hymn to Venus has been so deservedly admii*ed. 

AD LBSBIAM. 

nie mi par esse Deo videtur, 
lile si fas est, superare Divos, 

Qui sedens adversus identidem te 

Spectat, et. audit 

Dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 
Eripit sensus mibi: nam simul te 
Lesbia adspexi, niJiil est super ini 

Quod loquar omens. 

LinRua sed torpet; tenuis sub artus 
Flamma dinianat; sonitu suopte 
Tinniunt aures : gemina teguntur 

Lumiua nocte. 

My learned reader will know very well the reason 
why one of these verses is printed in roman ^ letter ^ ; 
and if he compares this translation with the original, 
will find that the three first stanzas are rendered 
almost word for word, and not only with the same 
elegance, but with the same short turn of expression 
wliich is so remarkable in the Greek, and so peculiar 
to the Sapphic ode. I cannot imagine for what reason 
Madam Racier has told us that this ode of Sappho is 
preserved entire in Longinus, since it is manifest to 
any one who looks into that author’s quotation of it, 
that there must at least have been another stanza, 

which is not transmitted to us. , . , t i n 

The second translation of this fragment which 1 shall 

here cite, is that of Monsieur Boileau’s : 


Heureux ! qui pr6s de toi, pour toi seule softpire: 
Qui jouit du plalsir dft t'entendre parler: 

Qui te voit quelquefois doucenient lui sollrire. 

Les Dieux, dans son bonheur, peuvent*ils 1 egaler t 

Je sens de veine en veine une subtile flamine 
Courir par tout mon corps, si-tot que je te vois: 
Et dans les doux transports, oil s’egare mon ame, 
Je ne sQaurois trouver de Jangue, ni de voix. 


1 Ambrose Philips. See No. 223. 2 Italic, in this edition. 

3 It is wanting in the original; the reading here given was supplied 

by conjecture by Parthenius. 
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Un nuage confus se rtpand sur ma vue, 

Je n’entens pl«is, je tombe en de douces langueurs ; 
Ex pftle, sans haleine, interdite, esperdue, 

Un Irissou mo saisit, je tremble, je me meurs. 


The reader will see that this is rather an imitation 
than a translation. The circumstances do not lie so 
thick together, and follow one another with that 
vehemence and emotion as in the original. In short, 
Monsieur Boileau has given us all the poetry, but not 
all the passion of this famous fragment. 

I shall in the last place present my reader with the 
English translation : 


I 

Blest as though immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 

And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile, 

II 

Twas this deprived my soul of rest. 

And raised such tumults in iny breast • 
For while I gazed, in transport tost, 

My breath was gone, my voice was lost: 


III 

My bosom glowed ; the subtle flame 
quick through all my vital frame : 
O er my dim eyes a darkness hung; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung: 


IV 

In dewy damps my limbs were chilled • 
My blood with gentle horrors thrilled: 
My feeble pulse forgot to play; 

I fainted, sunk, and died away. 


Instead of giving any character of this last transla¬ 
tion, 1 shall desire my learned reader to look into the 
criticisms which Longinus has made upon the original. 
By that means he will know to which of the translations 
he ought to give the preference. I shaU only add, 
that this translation is tvritten in the very spirit of 

Sappho, and as near the Greek as the genius of our 
language will possibly suffer. 

Longinus has observed, that this description of love 

VOL* XII __ 
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in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, and that all 
the cu’cumstances, which follow one another in such 
an hurry of sentiments, notwithstanding they appear 
repugnant to each other, are really such as happen in 
the frenzies of love. 

I wonder that not one of the critics or editors, 
througli whose hands this ode has passed, has taken 
occasion from it to mention a circumstance related 
by Plutarchb That author in the famous story of 
Antiochus, who fell in love with Stratonice, his 
mother-in-law, and (not daring to discover his passion) 
pretended to be confined to his bed by sickness, tells 
us, tliat Erasistratus, the physician, found out the 
nature of his distemper by those symptoms of love 
wliich he had learnt from Sappho’s writings. Stratonice 
was in the room of the love-sick prince, when these 
symptoms discovered themselves to his physician ; and 
it is probable that they were not very different from 
those which Sappho here describes in a lover sitting 
by his mistress. This story of Antiochus is so well 
known, that I need not add the sequel of it, which has 
no relation to my present subject. C. 

No. 230. Friday, Nov. 23, 1711 [steele 

Homines ad decs nulla re p^'opius acccdunt quam ealutem hominibus 
dando. Tull. 

Human nature appears a very deformed, or a very 
beautiful object, according to the different lights in 
which it is viewed. When we see men of infiamed 
passions, or of wicked designs, tearing one another to 
pieces by open violence, or undermining each other by 
secret treachery ; when we observe base and narrow 
ends pursued by ignominious and dishonest means.; 
when we behold men mixed in society as if it were for 
the destruction of it; we are even ashamed of our 
species, and out of humour with our own being : but 
in another light, when we behold them mild, good, 

1 Lift of DtTnetrius. 
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and benevolent, full of a generous regard for the public 
prosperity, compassionating each^ other’s distresses 
and relieving each other’s wants, we can hardly believe 
they are creatures of the same kind. In tliis view 
they appear gods to each other, in the exercise of the 
noblest power, that of doing good ; and the greatest 
compliment we have ever been able to make to our 
own being, has been by calling tliis disposition of mind 
humanity. We cannot but observe a pleasure arising 
in our own breast upon the seeing or hearing of a 
generous action, even when we are wholly disinterested 
in it. I cannot give a more proper instance of this, 
than by a letter from Pliny^, in which he recommends a 
friend in the most handsome manner ; and, methinks, 
it would be a great pleasure to know the success of 
this epistle, though each party concerned in it has been 
so many hundred years in his grave 

To Maximus. 

What I should gladly do for any friend of yours, I 
think I may now with confidence request for a friend of 
mine. Arrianus Maturius is the most considerable man 
of his country ; when I call him so, I do not speak with 
relation to his fortune, though that is very plentiful, but 
to his integrity, justice, gravity, and prudence ; his advice 
is useful to me in business, and his judgment in matters 
of learning : his fidelity, truth, and good understanding 
are very great; besides this, he loves me as you do, than 
which I cannot say anything that signifies a warmer 
affection. He has nothing that’s aspiring ; and though 
he might rise to the highest order of nobility, he keeps 
himself in an inferior rank ; yet I think myself bound 
to use iny endeavours to serve and promote him ; and 
would therefore find the means of adding something to 
his honours while he neither expects nor knows it, 
nay though he should refuse it. Something, in short, I 
would have for him that may be honourable, but not 
troublesome ; and I entreat that you wfll procure him 
the first thing of this kind that ofl’ers, by which you will 

I ^ Book ii, Ep. 2. 

» lhi3 article, with the translation from Plin 7 , is by John Hughes. 

H 2 
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not only oblige me, but him also ; for though he does not 
covet it, I know he will be as grateful in acknowledging 
your favour as if he had asked it. 

Mr Spectator, —The reflections in some of your papers 
on the servile manner of education now in use, have given 
birth to an ambition which, unless you discountenance it, 
will, I doubt, engage me in a very difficult, though not 
ungrateful adventure. I am about to undertake, for the 
sake of the British youth, to instruct them in such a 
manner that the most dangerous page in Virgil or Homer 
may be read by them with much pleasure, and with 
perfect safety to their persons. 

Could I prevail so far as to be honoured with the 
protection of some few of them (for I am not hero enough 
to rescue many), my design is to retire with them to an 
agreeable solitude ; though within the neighbourhood of 
a city, for the convenience of their being instructed in 
music, dancing, drawing, designing, or any other such 
accomplishments, which it is conceived may make as 
proper diversions for them, and almost as pleasant, as the 
little sordid games which dirty schoolboys are so much 
delighted with. It may easily be imagined how such a 
pretty society, conversing with none beneath themselves, 
and sometimes admitted as perhaps not unentertaining 
parties amongst better company, commended and caressed 
for their little performances, and turned by such con* 
versations to a certain gallantry of soul, might be brought 
early acquainted with some of the most polite English 
writers. This having given them some tolerable taste of 
books, they would make themselves masters of the Latin 
tongue by methods far easier than those in Lily, with as 
little difficulty or reluctance as young ladies learn to 
•speak French or to sing Italian operas. When they had 
advanced thus far, it would be time to form their taste 
something more exactly : one that had any true relish of 
fine writing might with great pleasure, both to himself 
and them, run over together with them the best Roman 
historians, poets, and orators, and point out their more 
remarkable beauties ; give them a short scheme of chro¬ 
nology, a little view of geography, medals, astronomy, or 
what else might best feed the busy inquisitive humour so 
natural to that age. Such of them as had tlie least spark 
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of genius, when it was once awakened by the shining 
thoughts and great sentiments of those admired writers, 
could not, I believe, be easily withheld from attempting 
that more difficult sister language, whose exalted beauties 
they would have heard so often celebrated as the pride 
and wonder of the whole learned world. In the mean¬ 
while it would be requisite to exercise their style in 
writing any light pieces that ask more of fancy than of 
judgment; and that frequently in their native language, 
which every one methinks should be most concerned to 
cultivate, especially letters, in wl»ich a gentleman must 
have so frequent occasions to distinguish himself. A set 
of genteel good-natured youths fallen into sucli a manner 
of life, would form almost a little academj', and doubtless 
prove no such contemptible companions, as miglit not 
often tempt a wiser man to mingle himself in their 
diversions, and draw them into such serious sports as 
miglit prove nothing less instructing than tlie giavest 
lessons ; I doubt not but it might be made some of their 
favourite plays, to contend which of them should recite 
a beautiful part of a poem or oration most gracefully, or 
sometimes to join in acting a scene of Terence, Sophocles, 
or our own Shakespeare. The cause of Milo might again 
be pleaded before more favourable judges, Ctesar a second 
time be taught to tremble, and another race of Athenians 
be afresh enraged at the ambition of another Philip. 
Amidst these noble amusememts we could hope to see the 
early dawnings of their imagination dailj^ brighten into 
sense, their innocence improve into virtue, and their 
inexperienced good-nature directed to a generous love of 
their country. I am, &c. T. 

No. 231. Saturday, Nov. 24, 1711 [addison 

0 pudorf 0 pietas / Mart., Epip. viii, 78. 

Looking over the letters which I have lately 
received from my correspondents, I met with the 
following one*, which is written with such a spirit of 
politeness, that I could not but be very much pleased 
with it myself, and question not but it will be as 
acceptable to the reader. 

1 The letter is by John Hughes. 
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Mr Spectator, —You, wlio are no stranger to public 
assemblies, cannot but have observed the awe they often 
strike on such as are obliged to exert any talent before them. 
This is a sort of elegant distress, to which ingenious minds 
are the most liable, and may therefore deserve some 
remarks in your paper. Many a brave fellow, who has put 
his enemy to flight in the field, has been in the utmost 
disorder upon making a speech before a body of his friends 
at home: one would think there was some kind of 
fascination in the eyes of a large circle of people when 
darting altogether upon one person. I have seen a new 
actor in a tragedy so bound up by it as to be scarce able to 
.speak or move, and have expected be would have died 
above three acts before the dagger or cup of poison were 
brought in. It would not be amiss if such an one were at 
first introduced as a ghost or a statue, till he recovered his 
spirits and grew fit for some living part. 

As this sudden desertion of oneself shows a diffidence 
which is not displeasing, it implies at the same time the 
greatest respect to an audience that can be. It is a sort of 
mute eloquence, which pleads for their favour much better 
than words could do; and we find their generosity 
naturally moved to support those who are in so much 
perplexity to entertain them. I was extremely pleased 
with a late instance of this kind at the opera of 
Ahnahide^y in the encouragement given to a young 
singer®, wliosc more than ordinary concern on her first 
appearance recommended her no less than her agreeable 
voice and just performance. Mere bashfulness without 
merit is awkward, and merit without modesty, insolent; 
but modest merit has a double claim to acceptance, and 
cenerally meets with as many patrons as beholders. 

I am, &c. 

It is impossible that a person should exert himself 
to advantage in an assembly, whether it be his part 
either to sing or speak, who lies under too great 
oppressions of modesty. I remember, upon talking 

1 Buononici’a Almahide was produced in 1710 ; it was the first work 
performed entirely in Italian on our stage. 

2 Mrs Barbier, who appeared as Almanzor m Almahide, when that 
opera was reproduced at the opening of the Haymarket Theatre on 
November 10, 1711. She sang in opera for some years, and was a 
famous concert singer until 1729 (Burney’s HUtory of Mitsic, iv, 229). 
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with a friend of mine concerning the force of pro¬ 
nunciation, our discourse led us into the enumeration 
of the several organs of speech, which an orator ouglit 
to have in perfection, as the tongue, the teeth, the 
lips, the nose^ the palate, and the windpipe. Upon 
which, says my friend, ‘ You have omitted the most 
material organ of them all, and that is the forehead.’ 

But notwithstanding an excess of modesty obstructs 
the tongue and renders it unfit for its offices, a due 
proportion of it is thought so requisite to an orator, 
that rhetoricians have recommended it to their dis¬ 
ciples as a particular in their art. Cicero tells us 
that he never liked an orator who did not appear in 
some little confusion at the beginning of his speech, 
and confesses that he himself never entered upon an 
oration without trembling and concern. It is indeed 
a kind of deference which is due to a great assembly, 
and seldom fails to raise a benevolence in the audience 
towards the person who speaks. My correspondent 
has taken notice, that the bravest men often appear 
timorous on these occasions ; as indeed we may observe 
that there is generally no creature more impudent 
than a coward. 

LiiiKik.^ inelior, sed frigUla bello 
Dextera2. 

A bold tongue, and a feeble arm, are the quali¬ 
fications of Drances in Virgil; as Horner^, to express 
a man both timorous and saucy, makes use of a kind 
of point which is very rarely to be met with in his 
writings, namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, but 
the heart of a deer. 

A just and reasonable modesty does not only recom¬ 
mend eloquence, but sets off every great talent which 
a man can be possessed of. It heightens all the virtues 
which it accompanies ; like the shades in paintings, it 
raises and rounds every figure, and makes the colours 
more beautiful, though not so glaring as they would be 
without it. 

I ‘ The teeth, the nose ’ (folio). 

2 ^n. xi, 338. 3 Iliad, I, 225. 
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Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a guard 
to virtue. It is a kind of quiek and delicate feeling in 
the soul, which makes her shrink and withdraw her¬ 
self from everything that has danger in it. It is such 
an extjuisite sensibility as warns her to shun the first 
appearance of everything which is hurtful. 

I cannot at present recollect either the place or time 
of what I am going to mention; but I have read 
somewhere in the history of ancient Greece, that the 
women of the country were seized with an unaccount¬ 
able melancholy, which disposed several of them to 
make away with themselves. The senate, after having 
tried many expedients to prevent this self-murder, 
which was so frequent among them, published an edict, 
that if any woman whatever should lay violent hands 
upon herself, her corpse should be exposed naked in 
the street, and dragged about the city in the most 
public manner. This edict immediately put a stop to 
the practice which was before so common. We may 
see in this instance the strength of female modesty, 
which was able to overcome the violence even of 
madness and despair. The fear of shame in the fair 
sex, was in those days more prevalent than that of 
death. 

If modesty has so great an infiuence over our 
actions, and is in many cases so impregnable a fence to 
virtue, what can more undermine morality than that 
politeness which reigns among the unthinking part 
of mankind, and treats as unfashionable the most 
ingenuous part of our behaviour; which recommends 
impudence as good-breeding, and keeps a man always 
in countenance, not because he is innocent, but 
because he is shameless. 

Seneca ^ thought modesty so great a check to vice, 
that he prescribes to us the practice of it in secret, 
and advises us to raise it in ourselves upon imaginary 
occasions, when such as are real do not offer them¬ 
selves ; for this is the meaning of his precept, that 
when we are by ourselves, and in our greatest soli- 

1 Bpist. Moral. 1, 11. 
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tudes, we should fancy that Cato stands before us, and 
sees everything we do. In short, if you banisli 
modesty out of the world, she carries away with her 
half the virtue that is in it. 

After these reflections on modesty, as it is a virtue, 

I must observe, that there is a vicious modesty, which 
justly deserves to be ridiculed, and which those 
persons very often discover, who value tliemselves 
most upon a well-bred confidence. This liappens 
when a man is ashamed to act up to his reason, and 
would not upon any consideration be surprised in the 
practice of those duties, for the performance of wliich 
he was sent into the world. hl.iny an impudent 
libertine would blush to be caught in a serit)iis dis¬ 
course, and would scarce be able to show his head, 
after liaving disclosed a religious thought. Decency 
of behaviour, all outward show of virtue, and al)hor- 
rence of vice, are carefully avoided by this set of 
shamefaced people, as what would disparage their 
gaiety of temper, and infallibly bring them to 
dishonour. 'I'his is such a poorness of spirit, such a 
despicable cowardice, such a degenerate abject state of 
mind, as one would think human nature incapable of, 
did we not meet with frequent instances of it in 
oi'dinary conversation. 

There is another kind of vicious modesty which 
makes a man ashamed of his person, his birth, his 
profession, his poverty, or the like misfortunes, which 
it was not in his choice to prevent, and is not in his 
power to rectify. If a man apjjears ridiculous by any 
of the aforementioned circumstances, he becomes much 
more so by being out of countenance for them. They 
should rather give him occasion to exert a noble sjjirit, 
and to palliate those imperfections which are not in his 
power, by those perfections which are ; or to use a 
very witty allusion of an eminent author he should 
imitate Caesar, who, because his head was bald, covered 
that defect with laurels. C. 

1 Si\etoniiis, Dt Vita Cceia-rum, i, 45 (Arnold). 
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No. 232. Mondayj Novemher 26, 1711 [hughes ^ 

Nihil largiundo gloriam adtptm est. Sallust, 

My wise and good friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
divides liimself almost equally between the town and 
the country : his time in town is given up to the public 
and the management of his private fortune ; and after 
every three or four days spent in this manner, he 
retires for as many to his seat within a few miles of 
the town, to the enjoyment of himself, his family, and 
his friend. Thus business and pleasure, or rather, in 
Sir Andrew, labour and rest, recommend each other; 
they take theii* turns with so quick a vicissitude, that 
neither becomes a habit, or takes possession of the 
whole man ; nor is it possible he should be surfeited 
with either. I often see him at our club in good 
humour, and yet sometimes too with an air of care in 
his looks ; but in his country retreat he is always un¬ 
bent, and such a companion as I could desire; and 
therefore I seldom fail to make one with him when he 
is pleased to invite me. 

The other day, as soon as we were got into his 
chariot, two or three beggars on each side hung upon 
the doors, and solicited our charity with the usual 
rhetoric of a sick wife or husband at home, three or 
four helpless little children all starving with cold and 
hunger. We were forced to part with some money to 
get rid of their importunity; and then we proceeded 
on our journey with the blessings and acclamations of 
these people. 

‘ Well then ’, says Sir Andrew, ‘ we go off with the 
prayers and good wishes of the beggars, and perhaps 
too our healths will be drunk at the next alehouse; 
so all we shall be able to value ourselves upon is, that 
we have promoted the trade of the victualler and the 
excises of the Government. But how few ounces of 
wool do we see upon the backs of those poor creatures ? 
And when they shall next fall in our way, they will 

1 Though generally attributed to Hughes, this paper may be by 
Henry Martyn. 
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hardly be better dressed; they must always live in rags 
to look like objects of compassion. If their families, 
too, are such as they are represented, ’tis certain they 
cannot be better clothed, and must be a great deal 
worse fed : one would think potatoes should be all 
their bread, and their drink the pure element; and 
then what goodly customers are the farmers like to 
have for their wool, corn, and cattle ? Such customers 
and such a consumption cannot choose but advance the 
landed interest, and hold up the rents of the gentle¬ 
man. 

‘ But of all men- living, we merchants, who live by 
buying and selling, ought never to encourage beggars. 
The goods which w’e export are indeed the product of 
the lands, but much the greatest part of their value is 
the labour of the people ; but how much of these 
people’s labour shall we export whilst we hire them to 
sit still ? The very alms they receive from us are the 
wages of idleness. I have often thought that no man 
should be permitted to take relief from the parish, or 
to ask it in the street, till he has first purchased as 
much as possible of his own livelihood by the labour 
of his own hands ; and then the public ought'only to 
be taxed to make good the deficiency. If this rule was 
strictly observed, we should see everywhere such a 
multitude of new labourers as would in all probability 
reduce the prices of all our manufactures. It is the 
very life of merchandise to buy cheap and sell dear. 
The merchant ought to make his outset as cheap as 
possible, that he may find the greater profit upon his 
returns ; and nothing will enable him to do this like 
the reduction of the price of labour upon all our manu¬ 
factures. This too would be the ready way to increase 
the number of our foreign markets ; the abatement of 
the price of the manufacture would pay for the carriage 
of It to more distant countries, and this consequence 
would be equally beneficial both to the landed and 
trading interests. As so great an addition of labouring 
hands would produce this happy consequence both to 
the merchant and the gentleman, our liberality to 
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common beggars, and every other obstruction to the 
increase of labourers, must be equally pernicious to 
both.’ 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm that the reduction 


of tlie prices of our manufactures by the addition of so 
many new hands would be no inconvenience to any 
man ; but observing I was something startled at the 
assertion, he made a short pause, and then resumed 
the discourse. ‘ It may seem ’ says he * a paradox that 
tlie price of labour should be reduced without an 
abatement of wages, or that wages can be abated with¬ 
out any inconvenience to the labourer ; and yet nothing 
is more certain tlian that both those things may happen. 
The wages of the labourers make the greatest part of 
the price of everything that is useful; and if in pro¬ 
portion with the wages the prices of all other things 
shall be abated, every labourer with less wages would 
be still able to purchase as many necessaries of life; 
>vhere then would be the inconvenience ? But the 
price of labour may be reduced by the addition of more 
hands to a manufacture, and yet the wages of persons 
remain as high as ever. The admirable Sir William 
Petty has given examples of this in some of his writ¬ 
ings One of them, as I remember, is that of a >yatch, 
which I shall endeavour to explain so as shall suit my 
present purpose. It is certain that a single watch 
could not be made so cheap in proportion by one man 
only, as a hundred watches by a hundred ; for as there 
is vast variety in the work, no one person could equally 
suit himself to all the parts of it; the manufacture 
would be tedious, and at last but clumsily performed ; 
but if an hundred watches were to be made by a hun¬ 
dred men, the cases may be assigned to one, the dials 
to another, the w'heels to another, the springs to 
another, and every other part to a proper artist; as 
there would be no need of perplexing any one person 
with too much variety, every one would be able to 
perform his single part with greater skill and expedi- 

1 See the TreatUe on Taxes. Sir William Petty, the eminent writer 
on economics, died in 1087. 
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tion ; and the hundred watches would be finislied in 
one-fourth part of the time of the first one, and every 
one of them at one-fourth part of the cost, though the 
wages of every man were equal. The reduction of the 
price of the manufacture would increase the demand of 
it, all the same hands would be still employed and as 
well paid. The same rule will hold in the clothing, the 
shipping, and all the other trades whatsoever. And 
thus an addition of hands to our manufactures will 
only reduce the price of them ; the labourer will still 
have as much wages, and will consequently be enabled 
to purchase more conveniences of life ; so that every 
interest in the nation would receive a benefit from an 
increase of our working people. 

‘ Besides, I see no occasion for this charity to common 
beggars, since every beggar is an inhabitant of a parish, 
and every parish is taxed to the maintenance of their 
own poor. For my own part, I cannot be mightily 
pleased with the laws which have done this, which have 
provided better to feed than employ the poor. We 
have a tradition from our forefathers, that after the 
first of those laws was made, they were insulted with 
that famous song: 


Hang sorrow, and cast away care. 

The parish is bound to find us, &c. 

And if we will be so good-natured as to maintain them 
without work, they can do no less in return than sing 
us The Merry Beggars. 

‘ What then ? am I against all acts of charity ? God 
forbid! I know of no virtue in the Gospel that is in 
more pathetical expressions recommended to our prac¬ 
tice. ‘ ‘ I was hungry and you gave Me no meat, thirsty 
and you gave Me no drink ; naked and you clothed Me 
not, a stranger and you took Me not in ; sick and in 
prison and you visited Me noth” Our Blessed Saviour 
treats the exercise or neglect of charity towards a poor 
man, as the performance or breach of this duty towards 
idimself. I shall endeavour to obey the will of my 

1 Matt. XXV. 42, 43. 
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Lord and Master. And therefore if an industrious 
man shall submit to the hardest labour and coarsest 
fare, rather than endure the shame of taking relief 
from the parish or asking it in the street, this is the 
hungi'y, the thirsty, the naked; and I ought to believe 
if any man is come hither for shelter against persecution 
or oppression, this is the stranger, and I ought to take 
him in. If any countryman of our own is fallen into 
the hands of infidels, and lives in a state of miserable 
captivity, this is the man in prison, and I should con¬ 
tribute to his ransom. I ought to give to an hospital 
of invalids, to recover as many useful subjects as I can ; 
but I shall bestow none of my bounties upon an alms¬ 
house of idle people ; and for the same reason I should 
not think it a reproach to me if I had withheld my 
charity from those common beggars. But we prescribe 
better rules than we are able to practise; we are 
ashamed not to give in to the mistaken customs of our 
country. But at the same time I cannot but think it a 
reproach worse than that of common swearing, that 
the idle and the abandoned are suffered in the name of 
Heaven and all that is sacred, to extort from Christian 
and tender minds a supply to a profligate way of^ life, 
that is always to be supported but never relieved.’ 


No. 233. Tnesdayy Nov. 27, 1711 [addison 

Tanguam h(EC aint noatri medicina Juroria, 

Aut Deua ille tnaXia kominum miteaare diacat. 

ViRQ., Eclog., X, 60. 

I SHALL, in this paper, discharge myself of the 
promise I have made to the public ^ by obliging them 
with a translation of a little Greek manuscript, which 
is said to have been a piece of those records that were 
preserved in the temple of Apollo, upon the promontory 
of Leucate : it is a short history of the Lover s Leap, 
and is inscribed, ‘An account of persons male and 
female, who offered up their vows in the temple of the 

l‘X’ (folio). a No. 227. 
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Pythian Apollo, in the forty-sixth Olympiad, and 
leaped from the promontory of Leucate into the Ionian 
Sea, in order to cure themselves of the passion of 
love.’ 

This account is very dry in many parts, as only 
mentioning the name of the lover who leaped, the 
person he leaped for, and relating, in short, that he 
was either cured, or killed, or maimed by the fall. It 
indeed gives the names of so many who died by it, that 
it would have looked like a bill of mortality, had I 
translated it at full length; I have therefore made an 
abridgment of it, and only extracted such particular 
passages as have something extraordinary either in the 
case, or in the cure, or in the fate of the person who is 
mentioned in it. After this short preface, take the 
account as follows : 

Battus, the son of Menalcas the Sicilian, leaped for 
Bombyca the musician; got rid of his passion with the 
loss of his right leg and arm, which were broken in the 
fall. 

Melissa, in love with Daphnis, very much bruised, but 
escaped with life. 

Cynisca, the wife of Eschines, being in love with Lycus, 
and Eschines her husband being in love with Eurilla 
(which had made this married couple very uneasy to one 
another for several years), both the husband and the wife 
took the leap by consent; they both of them escaped, and 
have lived very happily together ever since. 

Larissa, a virgin of Thessaly, deserted by Plexippus, 
after a courtship of three years ; she stood upon the brow 
of the promontory for some time, and after having thrown 
down a ring, a bracelet, and a little picture, with other 
presents which she had received from Plexippus, she threw 
herself into the sea, and was taken up alive. N.B .— 
Larissa, before she leaped, made an offering of a silver 
Cupid in the temple of Apollo. 

Simsetha, in love with Daphnis the Myndian, perished 
in the fall. ^ 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rhodope 
the courtesan, having spent his whole estate upon her, 
was advised by his sister to leap in the beginning of his 
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amour, but would not hearken to her until he was reduced 
to his last talent; being forsaken by Rhodope, at length 
resolved to take the leap. Perished in it. 

Arid®us, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love with 
Praxinoe, the wife of Thespis, escaped without damage, 
saving only that two of his fore teeth were struck out, and 
his nose a little flatted. 

Cleora, a widow of Ephesus, being inconsolable for the 
death of her husband, was resolved to take this leap, in 
order to get rid of her passion for his memory ; but being 
arrived at the promontory, she there met with Dimmachus 
the Miletian, and after a short conversation with him, laid 
aside the thoughts of her leap, and married him in the 
temple of Apollo. N.B.—Her widow’s weeds are still 
to be seen hanging up in the western corner of the 
temple. 

Olphis the fisherman, having received a box on the ear 
from Thestylis the day before, and being determined to 
have no more to do with her, leaped, and escaped with 
life. 

Atalanta, an old maid, whose cruelty had several years 
before driven two or three despairing lovers to this 
leap; being now in the fifty-fifth year of her age, and 
in love with an officer of Sparta. Broke her neck in the 

Hipparchus being passionately fond of his 
who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his 
fall; upon which his wife married her gallant. 

Tettyx, the dancing-master, in love with Olympia, an 
Athenian matron, threw himself from the rock with great 
agility, but was crippled in the fall. 

Diagoras the usurer, in love with his cook-maid ; he 
peeped several times over the precipice, but his heart 
misgiving him, he went back, and married her that 

evening. , , . . 

Cinadus, after having entered his own name in the 

Pythian records, being asked the name of the person whom 
he leaped for, and being ashamed to discover it, he was set 

aside, and not suffered to leap. 

Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, m loje with 

Eurybates. Hurt in the fall, but recovered. —this 

was her second time of leaping. 

Hesperus, a young man of Tarentum, m love with his 
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master's daughter. Drowned, the boats not coming in 
soon e!)ough to his relief. 

Sappho, the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at the 
temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments as 
white as snow. She wore a garland of myrtle on her head, 
and carried in her hand the little musical instrument of 
her own invention. After having sung an hymn to Apollo, 
she hung up her garland on one side of his altar, and her 
harp on the other. She then tucked up her vestments 
like a Spartan virgin, and amidst thousands of spectators, 
who were anxious for her safety, and offered up vows for 
her deliverance, marched^ directly forwards to the utmost 
summit of the promontory, w’here, after having repeated 
a stanza of her own verses which we could not hear, she 
threw herself off the rock with such an intrepidity, as was 
never before observed in any who had attempted that 
dangerous leap. Many who were present related that 
they saw her fall into the sea, from whence she never rose 
again ! though there were others w'ho affirmed that she 
never came to the bottom of her leap; but that she was 
changed into a swan as she fell, and that they saw her 
hovering in the air under that shape. But whether 
or no the whiteness and fluttering of her garments might 
not deceive those who looked upon her, or whether she 
might not really be metamorphosed into that musical and 
melancholy bird, is still a doubt among the Lesbians. 

Alc<eus, the famous lyric poet, who had for some time 
been passionately in love with Sappho, arrived at the 
promontory of Leucatc that very evening, in order to take 
the leap upon her account; but hearing that Sappho had 
been there before him, and that her body could be no¬ 
where found, he very generously lamented her fall, and is 
saiil to have written his hundred and twenty-fifth ode 
upon that occasion. 

Leaptd in this Oli/mpiad 
Males 

Females . | 

Cured .... 

Males 
Females 

__ c. 

1 ‘ She marched ’ (folio). 
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No. 234. Wednesdayj Nov. 28, 1711 [steele 

Vellern in amicitia ma erraremuf—— 

Hor., 1 Sat. iii, 411 

You very often hear people, after a story has been 
told with some entertaining circumstances, tell it over 
again with particulars that destroy the jest, but give 
light into the truth of the narration. This sort of 
veracity, though it is impertinent, has something 
amiable in it, because it proceeds from the love of truth 
even in frivolous occasions. If such honest amend¬ 
ments do not promise an agreeable companion, they 
do a sincere friend ; for which reason one should allow 
them so mucli of our time, if we fall into their company, 
as to set us right in matters that can do us no manner 
of harm, whether the facts be one way or the other. 
Lies which are told out of anogance and ostentation a 
man should detect in his own defence, because he 
should not be triumphed over ; lies which are told out 
of malice he should expose, both for his own sake and 
that of the rest of mankind, because every man should 
rise against a common enemy; but the officious liar 
many have argued is to be excused, because it does 
some man good and no man hurt. The man who made 
more than ordinary speed from a fight in which the 
Athenians were beaten, and told them they had 
obtained a complete victory, and put the -whole city 
into the utmost joy and exultation, was checked by the 
magistrates for his falsehood ; but excused himself by 
saying, ‘ O Athenians ! am I your enemy because I 
gave ye two happy days ? ’ This fellow did to a whole 
people what an acquaintance of mine does every day 
he lives in some eminent degree to particular persons. 
He is ever lying people into good humour, and as Plato 
said it was allowable in physicians to lie to their 
patients to keep up their spirits, I am half doubtful 
whether my friend’s behaviour is not as excusable. 
His manner is to express himself surprised at the 
cheerful countenance of a man whom he observes 

1 The motto in the folio issue was Horace’s ‘ Splendide mendax'. 
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diffident of himself; and generally by that means 
makes his lie a truth. He will, as if he did not know 
anytliing of the circumstance, ask one whom he knows 
at variance with another, what is the meaning that INIr 
such a one, naming his adversary, does not applaud 
him with that heartiness which formerly he has heard 
him? ‘He said indeed’, continues he, ‘“I would 
rather have that man for my friend than any man ixi 

England ; but for an enemy-” ’ This melts the 

person he talks to, who expected nothing but down¬ 
right raillery ^ from that side. According as he feels 
his practice succeed, he goes to the opposite party and 
tells him, he cannot imagine how it happens that some 
people know one another so little : ‘You spoke with 
so much coldness of a gentleman who said more good 
of you than, let me tell you, any man living deserves ’. 
The success of one of these incidents was, that the 
next time that one of the adversaries spied the other, 
he hems after him in the public street; and they must 
crack a bottle at the next tavern, that used to turn out 
of the other’s way to avoid one another’s eyeshot. He 
will tell one beauty she was commended by another, 
nay, he will say she gave the woman he speaks to the 
preference in a particular for which she herself is 
admired. The pleasantest confusion imaginable is 
made through the whole town by my friend’s indirect 
offices ; you shall have a visit returned after half a 
year's absence, and mutual railing at each other every 
day of that time. They meet with a thousand lament- 
ations for so long a separation, each party naming 
herself for the greater delinquent, if the other can 
possibly be so good as to forgive her, which she has no 
reason in the world but from the knowledge of her 
goodness to hope for. Very often a whole train of 

If ^ horses in setting matters 

1 ht which they have said during the war between the 

parties, and a whole cncle of acquaintance are put into 

a thousand pleasing passions and sentiments, instead 

of the pangs of anger, envy, detraction and malice 

^ Railing. 

I 2 
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To the Spectator 

Devonshire, Nov, 14, 1711 
Sir,—T here arrived in this neighbourhood two days 
ago one of your gay gentlemen of the town, who being 
attended at his entry with a servant of his own, besides a 
countryman he had taken up for a guide, excited the 
curiosity of the village to learn whence and what he 
might be. The countryman (to whom they applied as 
most easy of access) knew little more than that the 
gentleman came from London to travel and see fashions, 
and was, as he heard say, a Freethinker. What religion that 
might be, he could not tell, and for his own part, if they 
hna not told him the man was a Freethinker, he should 
have guessed, by his way of talking, he was little better 
than a heathen; excepting only that he had been a 
good gentleman to him, and made him drunk twice in one 
day, over and above what they had bargained for h 

I do not look upon the simplicity of this, and several 
odd inquiries with which I shall trouble you, to be 
wondered at, much less can 1 think that our youths of 
fine wit and enlarged understandings have any reason to 
laugh. There is no necessity that every squire in Great 
Britain should know what the word Freethinker stands 
for ; but it were much to be wished that they who value 
themselves upon that conceited title were a little better 
instructed what it ought to stand for; and that they 
would not persuade themselves a man is really and truly 
a Freethinker in any tolerable sense, merely by virtue of 
his being an atheist, or an infidel of any other distinction. 
It may be doubted, with good reason, whether there ever 
was in nature a more abject, slavish, and bigoted genera¬ 
tion than the tribe of beaux esprits, at present so 
prevailing in this island. Their pretension to be Free¬ 
thinkers is no other than rakes have to be free-livers and 
savages to be frec-men ; that is, they can think whatever 
they have a mind to, and give themselves up to whatever 
conceit the extravagancy of their inclination, or their 
fancy, shall suggest; they can think as wildly as ^ 
and act, and will not endure that their wit should be 
controlled by such formal things as decency and common 

1 According to the Examiner, John Toland, the *^7,®and 
wrote a life of Milton and various works relating to history and 

theology, was the butt of the Tatter and Spectator. 
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sense; deduction, coherence, consistency, and all the 
rules of reason they accordingly disdain, as too precise 
and mechanical for men of a liberal education. 

This, as far as I could ever learn from their -OTitings or 
my own observation, is a true account of a British Free¬ 
thinker. Our visitant here, who gave occasion to this 
paper, has brought with him a new system of common 
sense, the particulars of which I am not yet acquainted 
with, but will lose no opportunity of informing myself 
whether it contain anything w'orth Mr Spectator’s 
notice. In the meantime, sir, I cannot but think it 
would be for the good of mankind if you w'ould take this 
subject into your owm consideration, and convince the 
hopeful youth of our nation that licentiousness is not 
freedom : or, if such a paradox will not be understood, 
that a prejudice towards atheism is not impartiality. I 
am. Sir, your most humble Servant, Piiilonous. 

"TkjL. 

No. 235. Tluirsduyi Nov. 29, 1711 [addison 

Pop\(lnr€t^ 

Vincente7n strcpitxf.s -. Hor., Ars Poet. 81 

There is nothing which lies more wdthin the 
province of a Spectator than public shows and 
diversions ; and as among these there are none which 
can pretend to vie with those elegant entertainments 
that are exhibited in our theatres, I think it partic¬ 
ularly incumbent on me to take notice of everything 
that is remarkable in such numerous and refined 
assemblies. 

It is observed, that of late years there has been a 
certain person in the upper gallery of the playhouse 
who, when he is pleased with anything that is acted 
upon the stage, expresses his approbation by a loud 
knock upon the benches or wainscot, which may be 
heard over the whole theatre. This person is com¬ 
monly known by the name of the Trunk-maker in the 
Upper Gallery. Whether it be that the blow he gives 
on these occasions resembles that which is often 
heard in the shops of such artisans, or that he w'as 
supposed to have been a real trunk-maker, who after 
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the finishing of hia day’s work used to unbend his 
mind at these public diversions with his hammer in 
his hand, I cannot certainly tell. There are some, I 
know, who have been foolish enough to imagine it is a 
spirit which haunts the upper gallery, and from time 
to time makes those strange noises ; and the rather, be¬ 
cause he isobservedto belouderthan ordinary every time 
the ghost of Hamlet appears. Others have reported that 
it is a dumb man, who has chosen this way of uttering 
himself when he is transported with anything he sees 
or hears. Others will have it to be the playhouse 
thunderer, tliat exerts himself after tliis manner in 
the upper gallery when he has nothing to do upon 
the roof. 

But having made it niy business to get the best 
information I could in a matter of this moment, I find 
that the Trunk-maker, as he is commonly called, is a 
large black man whom nobody knows. He generally 
leans forward on a huge oaken plant with great atten¬ 
tion to everything that passes upon the stage. He is 
never seen to smile ; but upon healing anything that 
pleases him, he takes up his staff with both hands and 
lays it upon the next piece of timber that stands in 
his way with exceeding vehemence : after which he 
composes himself in his former posture till such time 
as something new sets him again at work. 

It has been observed his blow is so w^ell timed, that 
the most judicious critic could never except against it. 
As soon as any shining thought is expressed in the 
}>oet, or any uncommon grace appears in the actor, he 
smites the bench or wainscot. If the audience does 
not concur with him, he smites a second time; and if 
the audience is not yet awaked, looks round him with 
great wrath, and repeats the blow a third time, which 
never fails to produce the clap. He sometimes lets 
the audience begin the clap of themselves, and at 
the conclusion of their applause ratifies it with a 
single thwack. 

He is of so great use to the playhouse, that it is 
said a former director of it, upon his not being able to 
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pay his attendance by reason of sickness, kept one in 
pay to officiate for him till such time as he recovered ; 
but the person so employed, though he laid about him 
with incredible violence, did it in such wrong places, 
that the audience soon found out it was not their old 
friend the Trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted 
himself with vigour this season. He sometimes plies 
at the opera, and upon Nicolini’s first appearance was 
said to have demolished three benches in the fury of 
his applause. He has broken half-a-dozen oaken 
plants upon Doggett^ and seldom goes away fi’om a 
tragedy of Shakespeare, without leaving the wainscot 
extremely shattered. 

The players do not only connive at this his obstrep¬ 
erous approbation, hut very cheerfully I’epair at their 
own cost whatever damages he makes. Tliey had once 
a thought of erecting a kind of wooden anvil for his 
use, that should be made of a very sounding plank, in 
order to render his strokes more deep and mellow; but 
as this might not have been distinguished from the 
music of a kettledrum, the project was laid aside. 

In the meanwhile I cannot but take notice of the 
great use it is to an audience, that a person should thus 
preside over their lieads, like the dhector of a concert, 
in order to awaken their attention, and beat time to 
their applauses. Or to raise my simile, I have some¬ 
times fancied the Trunk-maker in the upper gallery to 
be like Virgil’s Ruler of the Winds, seated upon the 
top of a mountain, who, when he struck his sceptre 
upon the side of it, roused an hurricane, and set the 
whole cavern in an uproar^. 

1 Thomas Dogyett, an excellent comedian, died in 1721. He created 
the part of Ben, in Congreve’s Love for Love in Hi96, but he spent 
several of the early years of the eighteenth century in Ireland or the 
provinces. In 1700-10 he joined Cibber, Wilks, and Swiney in the 
management of the Haymarket, and afterwards he was associated with 
Collier, and under George I with Steele, in the management of Drury 
Lane. Doggett retired from acting in 1713. His mime is connected 
with a race k>r watermen, the badge given to the winner being pro¬ 
vided from funds left by him for the purpose. 

2 Mn. i, 81. 
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It is certain the Trunk-maker has saved many a good 
play, and brought many a graceful actor into reputation, 
who would not otherwise have been taken notice of. 
It is very visible, as the audience is not a little abashed^ 
if they find themselves betrayed into a clap, when their 
friend in the upper gallery does not come into it; so 
the actors do not value themselves upon the clap, but 
regard it as a mere hrutum fulmen, or empty noise, 
when it has not the sound of the oaken plant in it. I 
know it has been given out by those who are enemies 
to the Trunk-maker, that he has sometimes been bribed 
to be in the interest of a bad poet, or a vicious player; 
but this is a surmise, which has no foundation ; his 
strokes are always just, and his admonitions season¬ 
able ; he does not deal about his blows at random, but 
always hits the right nail upon the head. The ^ inex¬ 
pressible force wherewith he lays them on, sufficiently 
shows the evidence and strength of his conviction. 
His zeal for a good author is indeed outrageous, and 
breaks down every fence ^ and partition, every board 
and plank, that stands within the expression of his 
applause. 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts in 
barren speculations, or in reports of pure matter of 
fact, without drawing something from them for the 
advantage of my countrymen, I shall take the liberty 
to make an humble proposal, that whenever the Trunk- 
maker shall depart this life, or whenever he shall have 
lost the spring of his arm by sickness, old age, infirm¬ 
ity, or the like, some able-bodied critic should be 
advanced to this post, and have a competent salary 
settled on him for life, to be furnished with bamboos 
for operas, crabtree-cudgels for comedies, and oaken 
plants for tragedy, at the public expense. And to the 
end that this place should always be disposed of ac¬ 
cording to merit, I would have none preferred to it 
who has not given convincing proofs both of a sound 
Judgment and a strong arm, and who could not, upon 

1 ‘That’(folio). 

2 ‘ Force' (folio, corrected in No. 240). 
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occasion, either knock down an ox or wTite a comment 
upon Horace’s Art of Poetry. In short, I would have 
him a due composition of Hercules and Apollo, and so 
rightly qualified for this important office, that the 
Trunk-maker may not be missed by our posterity 

C. 


No. 236. Friday., Nov. 30, 1711 [steele 

Dare jxoa maritis. Hor., An Poet. 398 

Mr Spectator,— You have not spoken in so direct a 
manner upon the subject of marriage as that important 
case deserves. It W’ould not be improper to observe upon 
the peculiarity in the youth of Great Britain of railing 
and laughing at .that institution ; and when they fall into 
It from a profligate habit of mind, being insensible of the 

state (for unquestionably some there are whose very dis- 

friendship); but 

nromntorw’^ ‘u “attiral complexion 

^iid tomient another for no reason but 

m ^ allied to him. And can there be anything 

more base or serve to sink a man so much below hi^ own 

fnf evn'i®*””® ®J'?''^‘=‘'®ristio (I mean reason), than return¬ 
ing e\il for good in so open a manner, as that of treating 

an onfnfon ®7 “"kindness, who has had so good 

one of }he ^ keheve what he said relati^ to 

one of the greatest concerns of life, by delivering her 

happiness in this world to his care and protectiW llust 
Tty who rn dt — to “11 manner of humam 
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treated but as one whose honesty consisted only in his 
incapacity of being otherwise. 

There is one cause of this usage no less absurd than 
common, which takes place among the more unthinking 
men, and that is the desire to appear to their friends free 
an<l at Ul)erty, and without those trammels they have so 
much ridiculed : to avoid * this they fly into the other 
extreme, and grow tyrants that they may seem masters. 
Because an uncontrollable command of their own actions 
is a certain sign of entire dominion, they won’t so much 
as recede from the government even in one muscle of their 
faces. A kind look they believe would be fawning, and a 
civil answer yielding the superiority. To this must we 
attribute an austerity they betray in every action : what 
but this con put a man out of humour in his wifes com¬ 
pany, though he is so distinguishingly pleasant every¬ 
where else ? The bitterness of his replies and the severity 
of his frowns to the tendercst of wives, clearly demonstrate 
that an ill-grounded fear of being thought too submissive 
is nt the bottom of this, as I am willing to call it, affected 
moroseness ; but if it be such only, put on to convince his 
acquaintance of his entire dominion, let him take care ot 
the consequence, which will be certain, and worse than the 
present evil; his seeming indifference will by degrees grow 
into real contempt, and if it doth not wholly alienate the 
affections of his wife for ever from him, make both him 
and her more miserable than if it really did so. 

However inconsistent it may appear, to be thought a 
well-bred person has no small share in this clownish be¬ 
haviour; a discourse, therefore, relating to good breeding 
towards a loving and a tender wife would be of great use 
to this sort of gentlemen. Could you but once convince 
them, that to be civil at least is not beneath the charactei 
of a gentleman, nor even tender affection towards one who 
would make it reciprocal, betray any softness or effeminacy 

tliat the most masculine disposition need be ashamed of , 

could you satisfy them of the generosity of voluntary 
civility and the greatness of soul that is conspicuous in 
benevolence without immediate obligations ; could you 

1 ‘ For this reason, should they appear tlie s® 

avoid ’ (folio). 
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recommend to people’s practice the saying of the gcntlemiin 
quoted in one of your speculations, that he thought it 
incumbent upon him to make the inclinations of a woman 
of merit go along with her duty ; could you, I say, per¬ 
suade these men of the beauty and reasonableness of this 
sort of behaviour, I have so much charity for some of 
them at least, to believe you would convince them of a 
thing they are only ashamed to allow ; besides, you would 
recommend that state in its truest, and consequently its 
most agreeable colours ; and the gentlemen who have for 
any time been such professed enemies to it, wlien occasion 
shouUl serve would return you their thanks for assisting 
their interest in prevailing over their prejudices. Marriage 
m general would by this means be a more eas\' and com¬ 
fortable condition ; the husband would be nowhere so well 
satisfied as in his own parlour, nor the wife so pleasant as 
m the company of her husband ; a desire of being agree¬ 
able in tlie lover would be increased in the husband,^^and 
the mistress be more amiable by becoming the wife. Be¬ 
sides all which, I am apt to believe wc should tind the 

and n TV P"«y«“itors grew kinder, 

and the atiection of the parents would be conspicuous in 

the wisdom of their children; in short, meZvrid !n 

guitial be much better humoured than they are did not 

turnsV their tciu- 

pei where they ouglit to exert the best. 

^ "“‘"an ’"■ho left the admira- 
wealth^i inf "’yself (by ‘ love of 

"uldMiyl” h‘ad rr ol Vf°°’- ' -Lrlied hhol 

languished for me ; but my caL^Ts i us't“ f*! 

picion, the insenarablp P'^^se has cunning and siis- 

every attempt maki to ^vert rnimU ; and 

able air, a sudden i putting on an agree- 

looks upon as the firtr am^n’ behaviour® he 

against his undeserved dn^^ towards an insurrection 

one who is still tr u ever me. Let everv 

remember ^ hopes to govern a fool, 

Tristissa 

> Altered to -for’ in uter editions. 
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St Martin’s, November 25 

Mr Spectator, —This is to complain of an evil practice 
which I think very well deserves a redress, though you 
have not as yet taken any notice of it; if you mention it 
in your paper it may perhaps have a very good effect. 
What I mean is the disturbance some people give to 
others at church by their repetition of the prayers after 
the minister, and that not only in the prayers, but also 
the Absolution and the Commandments fare no better, 
which are in a particular manner the priest’s office : this 
I have known done in so audible a manner, that some¬ 
times their voices have been as loud as his. As little as 
you would think it, this is frequently done by people 
seemingly devout. This irreligious inadvertency is a 
thing extremely offensive ; but 1 do not recommend it as 
a thing I give you liberty to ridicule, but hope it may be 

amended by the bare mention. 

X. Sir, your very humble Servant, T. S. 


No. 237. Saturday^ Dec. 1, 1711 [addison ^ 

Viiu carentem magna para veri latet. Senbc. (Edip. 

It is very reasonable to believe, that part of the 
pleasure which happy minds shall enjoy in a future 
state, will arise from an enlarged contemplation of the 
Divine Wisdom in the government of the worl^ and 
a discovery of the secret and amazing steps of Provi¬ 
dence, from the beginning to the end of time. Nothing 
seems to be an entertainment more adapted to the 
nature of man, if we consider that curiosity is one of 
the strongest and most lasting appetites implanted in 
us and that admiration is one of our most pleasing 
passions ; and what a perpetual succession of enjoy¬ 
ments will be afforded to both these, in a scene so 
large and various as shall then be laid operi to our 
view in the society of superior spirits, who will 
perhaps join with us in so delightful a prospect. 

It is not impossible, on the contrary, that part of 

1 Tills uaner. which has no letter at the end, is printed in Addison’s 

works, 172U but it has been claimed for John Hughes in the preface to 

his poems (1735). 
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the punishment of such as are excluded from bliss 
may consist not only in their being denied this privi¬ 
lege, but in having their appetites at the 
va^stly increased, without any satisfaction afforded to 
them. In these, the vain pursuit of knowledge shall, 
perhaps, add to their infelicity, and bewilder them in 
labyrinths of error, darkness, distraction, and un¬ 
certainty of everything but their own evil state. 
Milton has thus represented the fallen angels reason- 
in«r together in a kind of respite from them torments, 
and creating to themselves a new disquiet amidst their 
very amusements ; he could not properly have described 
the sports of condemned spirits, without that cast of 
horror and melancholy he has so judiciously mingled 
with them. 

Others apart sate on a hill retired, 

In tlioughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 

Fixed Fate, Freewill, Foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes losti. 

In our present condition, which is a middle state, 
our minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and 
falsehood ; and as our faculties are narrow and our views 
imperfect, it is impossible but our curiosity must meet 
with many repulses. The business of mankind in this 
life being rather to act than to know, their portion of 
knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the reason of the inquisitive 
has so long been exercised with difficulties, in account¬ 
ing for the promiscuous distribution of good and evil 
to the virtuous and the wicked in this world From 
hence come all those pathetical complaints of so many 
tragical events which happen to the wise and the good, 
and of such surprising prosperity which is often the 
reward ^ of the guilty and the foolish, that reason is 
sometimes puzzled, and at a loss what to pronounce 
upon so mysterious a dispensation. 

Plato expresses his abhorrence of some fables of 

1 Paradite Lost, ii, 257-61. ^ „ 

2 So in the collected edition altered to ‘ lot ’ in an Erratum to No. 
233 in the folio issue. 
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the poets, which seem to reflect on the gods as the 
authors of injustice ; and lays it down as a principle, 
that whatever is permitted to befall a just man, 
■whether poverty, sickness, or any of those things 
which seem to be evils, shall either in life or death 
conduce to his good. My reader will observe how 
agreeable this maxim is to what we find delivered by 
a greater authority. Seneca has written a discourse 
purposely on this subject*, in which he takes pains, 
after the doctrine of the Stoics, to show that adversity 
is not in itself an evil, and mentions a noble saying 
of Demetrius, that nothing would be more unhappy 
than a man who had never known affliction. He 
compares prosperity to the indulgence of a fond 
mother to a child, which often proves his ruin ; but 
the affection of the Divine Being to that of a wise 
father, who would have his sons exercised with labour, 
disappointment, and pain, that they may gather 
strength, and improve tlieir fortitude. On this occasion 
the philosopher rises into that celebrated sentiment, 
that there is not on earth a spectacle more worthy for 
a Creator intent on his works, than a brave man 
superior to his sufferings; to which he adds, that it 
must be a pleasure to Jupiter himself to look down 
from heaven, and see Cato amidst the ruins of his 
country preserving his integrity. 

This thought will appear yet more reasonable, if 
we consider human life as a state of probation, and 
adversity as the post of honour in it, assigned often to 
the best and most select spirits. 

But what I would chiefly insist on here is, that we 
are not at present in a proper situation to judge of the 
counsels by which Providence acts, since but little 
arrives at our knowledge, and even that little we 
discern imperfectly; or, according to the elegant 
figure in holy writ, ‘ we see but in part, and as in a 
glass darkly ’ Since Providence therefore ® in its 

1 De Constantia SapicntU. 2 Cor. xiii, 12. 

3 The later editions have, ‘ It is to be considered that Providence in 
its . . . togetlier, so that we ’. 
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economy regards the whole system of time and things 
together, we cannot discover the beautiful connections 
between incidents which lie widely separated m time, 
and by losing so many links of the chain, our reason¬ 
ings become broken and imperfect. Thus those parts 
in the moral world which have not an absolute, ^‘‘'y 
yet have a relative beauty, in respect of some other 
parts concealed from us, but open to His eye before 
whom past, present, and to come are set together in 
one point of view ; and those events, the permission 
of which seems now to accuse His goodness, may in 
the consummation of things both magnify His good¬ 
ness and exalt His wisdom. And this is enough to 
check our presumption, since it is in vain to apply our 
measures of regularity to matters of which we know 
neitlier the antecedents nor the consequents, the 
beginning nor the end. 

I shall relieve my readers from this abstracted 
thought by relating here a Jewish tradition concern¬ 
ing Moses, which seems to be a kind of parable 
illustrating what I have last mentioned. That great 
prophet, it is said \ was called up by a voice from 
heaven to the top of a mountain, where, in a con¬ 
ference with the Supreme Bein^, he was permitted 
to propose to Him some questions concerning His 
administration of the universe. In the midst of this 
Divine conference^ he was commanded to look down 
on the plain below. At the foot of the mountain there 
issued out a clear spring of water, at which a soldier 
alighted from his horse to drink. He was no sooner 
gone than a little boy came to the same place, and 
tiiiding a purse of gold which the soldier had. dropped, 
took it up and went away with it. Immediately after 
tliis came an infirm old man, weary with age and 
travelling, and having quenched his thirst, Siit down 
to rest himself by the side of the spring. The 
soldier, missing his purse, returns to search for it, 
and demands it of the old man, who aflirnis he had 

1 Henry More’s Divine Dialogues. 

2 ‘ Colloquy ’ (folio). 
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not seen it, and appeals to Heaven in witness of his 
innocence. The soldier, not believing his protesta¬ 
tions, kills him. Moses fell on his face with horror 
and amazement, when the Divine Voice thus prevented 
his expostulation, ‘ Be not surprised, Moses, nor ask 
why the Judge of the whole earth hath suffered this 
thing to come to pass: the child is the occasion that 
the blood of the old man is spilt; but know, that the 
old man whom thou sawest was the murderer of that 
child’s father 


No. 238. Monday^ Dec. 3, 1711 [steele 

Nequicquam populo hibulQ4 donaveris aures^ 

Beepuet quod non • Pbrsius, iv, 50 

Among all the diseases of the mind there is not one 
more epidemical or more pernicious than the love of 
flattery. For as where the juices of the body are 
prepared to receive a malignant influence, there the 
disease rages with most violence ; so, in this distemper 
of the mind, where there is ever a propensity and 
inclination to suck in the poison, it cannot be but that 
the whole order of reasonable action must be over¬ 
turned; for, like music, it 

So softens and disarms the mind, 

Tliat not one arrow can resistance find i. 

First we flatter ourselves, and then the flattery of 
others is sure of success. It awakens our self-love 
within, a party which is ever ready to revolt from our 
better judgment, and join the enemy without. Hence 
it is, that the profusion of favours we so often see 
poured upon the parasite are represented to us by our 
self-love; as justice done to the man so agreeably, 
reconciles us to ourselves.' When we are overcome by 
such soft insinuations and ensnaring compliances, we 
gladly recompense the artifices are made use of to blind 
our reason, and which triumph over the weaknesses of 
our temper and inclination. 

1 Waller, 0/my Lady Isabella, playing on the lute. 
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But were every man persuaded from how mean and 
low a principle this passion is derived, there am be no 
doubt but the person who should attempt to gratify it 
^^ould then be as contemptible as he is now successful. 
’Tis the desire of some quality we are not possessed of, 
or inclination to be something we are not, which are the 
causes of our giving ourselves up to that man who 
bestows upon us the characters and qualities of others, 
wliich perliaps suit us as ill, and were as little designed 
for our wearing as their clotlies. Instead of going out 
of our own coniplexional nature into that of others, 
twere a better and more laudable industry to improve 
our t)'vn, and instead of a miserable copy become a 
good original; for there is no temper, no disposition so 
lude and intractable, but may in its own peculiar cast 
and turn be brought to some agreeable use in conversa¬ 
tion, or in the affairs of life. A person of a rougher 
depoitment, and less tied up to the usual ceremonies 
of behaviour, will, like Manly in the play *, please by 
the grace which nature gives to every action wherein 
she IS complied with; the brisk and lively will not 
want their admiiers, and even a more reserved and 
melancholy temper may at some times be agreeable. 

V 'u is not vanity enough awake in a man to 

undo him, the flatterer stirs up that dormant weakness, 
and inspires him with merit enough to be a coxcomb. 

"‘^-ttery be the most sordid act can be complied 
with, the art of praising justly is as commendable : for 
tis laudable to praise well; as poets at one and the 
same time give immortality, and receive it themselves 
tor a reward : both are pleased, the one whilst he 
receives the recompense of merit, the other whilst he 
shows he knows how to discern it; but above all that 
man is happy in this art who, like a skilful painter, 
retains the features and complexion, but still softens 
the picture into the most agreeable likeness. 

^ beUeve, be imagined a more 
desirable pleasure, than that of praise unmixed with 

any possibility of flattery. Such was that which 

„ ^ Wycherley’s Plain Dealer. 

VOL. Ill 

E 
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Germanicus enjoyed, when, the night before a battle, 
desirous of some sincere mark of the esteem of his 
legions for him, he is described by Tacitus ^ listening 
in a disguise to the discourse of a soldier, and wrapped 
up in the fruition of his glory, whilst with an 
undesigned sincerity they praised his noble and 
majestic mien, his affability, his valour, conduct and 
success in war. How must a man have his heart full¬ 
blown with joy in such an article of glory as this? 
What a spur and encouragement still to proceed in 
those steps which had already brought him to so pure 
a taste of the greatest of mortal enjoyments ? 

It sometimes happens that even enemies and envious 
persons bestow the sincerest marks of esteem when 
they least design it. Such afford a greater pleasure, 
as extorted by merit, and fi*eed from all suspicion of 
favour or flattery. Thus it is with Malvolio^; he has 
wit, learning and discernment, but tempered with an 
alloy of envy, self-love, and detraction. Malvolio 
turns pale at the mirth and good-humour of the 
company, if it centre not in his person ; he grows 
jealous and displeased when he ceases to be the 
only person admired, and looks upon the commenda¬ 
tions paid to another as a detraction from his merit, 
and an attempt to lessen the superiority he affects ; 
but by this very method he bestows such praise as can 
never be suspected of flattery. His uneasiness and 
distates are so many sure and certain signs of another’s 
title to that glory he desires, and has the mortification 
to find himself not possessed of. 

A good name is fitly compared to a precious 
ointm'ent^, and when we are praised with skill and 
decency, ’tis indeed the most agreeable perfume ; but 
if too strongly admitted into a brain of a less vigorous 
and happy texture ’twill, like too strong an odour, 
overcome the senses and prove pernicious to those 
nerves ’twas intended to refresh. A generous mind is 
of all others the most sensible of praise and dispraise ; 

1 AnnaXi^ ii, 13. 2 in Twelfth Night. 

• 8 Bccles. vii, 1. 
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and a noble spirit is as much invigorated with its due 
proportion of honour and applause, as ’tis depressed 
by neglect and contempt. But ’tis only persons far 
above tlie common level who are thus affected with 
either of these extremes ; as in a tliemometer ’tis 
only the purest and most sublimated spirit that is 
eitlier contracted or dilated by the benignity or 
inclemency of tlie season. 


Mr Spectator,— The translations whicli you have 
lately given us from tlie Greek in some of your last 
papers, have been the occasion of my looking into some of 
those authors ; among wliom I chanced on a collection of 
letters which pass under the name of Arista?netus. Of all 
the remains of antiquity, I believe there can be nothing 
produced of an air so gallant and polite ; eacli letter con¬ 
tains a little novel or adventure, which is told witli all 
the beauties of language, and heightened with a luxuriance 
ot wit. There are several of them translated*, but with 
sucli wide deviations from the original, and in a style so 
tar dilleruig from the authors, that the translator seems 
lather to have taken hints for the expressing lus own 
sense and thoughts, than to have endeavoured to render 
those of Arist®netus. In the following translation I have 
kept as near the meaning of the Greek as I could, and 
have only added a few words to make the sentences in 
H^nglish ht togeth^ a little better than they would other- 
wise have done. The story seems to be taken from that 
of Pygmahon and the statue in Ovid. Some of the 
thoughts are of the same turn, and the whole is written 
in a kind of poetical prose. 

^ Philopinax /£> Chromation 

‘Never was a man more overcome with so fantastical a 
pass on as mine I have p linted a beautiful woman, and 

P’^'ture. My own skill has 
J Venus, but my own 

pencil has thus wounded me. Ah me ! with what anxiety 

Ti Morality, edited by Abel Bover 17m 

K 2 
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am I necessitated to adore my own idol? How miserable 
am I, whilst every one must as much pity the painter as 
ho praises the picture, and own my torment more than 
equal to my art. But why do I thus complain? have 
there not been more unhappy and unnatural passions 
than mine? Yes, I have seen the representations of 
Ph®dra, Narcissus, and Pasiphae. Phsedra was unhappy 
in her love ; that of Pasiphae was monstrous ; and whilst 
the other caught at hi.s beloved likeness, he destroyed the 
watery image, which ever eluded his embraces. The 
fountain represented Narcissus to himself, and the picture 
both that and him, thirsting after his adored image. But 
I am yei less unhappy, I enjoy her presence continually, 
and if I touch her I destroy not the beauteous form, but 
sh * looks pleased, and a sweet smile sits in the charming 
space which divides her lips. One would swear that 
voice and speech were issuing out, and that one’s ears 
felt the melodious sound. How often h;*ve I, deceived by 
a lover 8 credulity, hearkened if she had not something to 
whisper me ? and when frustrated of my hopes, how often 
have I taken my revenge in kisses from her cheeks and 
eyes, and softly wooed her to my embrace ? whilst she 
(as to me it seemed) only withheld her tongue, the more 
to inflame me. But, madman that I am, shall I be thus 
taken with the representation only of a beauteous face 
and flowing hair, and thus waste myself and melt to tears 
for a shadow ? Ah, sure ’tis something more, ’tis a reality! 
for see her beauties shine out with new lustre, and she 
see-ns to upbraid me with such unkind reproaches. Oh, 
may I have a living mistress of this form, that when i 
shall empare the work of nature and that of art, I may 
be still at a loss which to choose, and be long perpl^ed 
with the pleasing uncertainty.’ T. 


No. 239. Tuesday, Dec. 4, 1711 [admson 

Bella! horrida bella! ViRO., ./ffn. vi, 86 

I have sometimes amused myself with considering 
the several methods of managing a debate, which 

have obtained in the world. 

The first races of mankind used to dispute, as our 
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ordinary people do now-a-days, in a kind of wild logic, 
uncultivated by rules of art. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing. 
He would ask his adversary question upon (iuestion, 
till he had convinced him out of his own mouth tliat 
his opinions were wrong. This way of debating drives 
an enemy up into a corner, seizes all the passes through 
which he can make an escape, and forces him to 
surrender at discretion. 

Aristotle changed this method of attack, and 
invented a great variety of little weapons called 
syllogisms. As in the Socratic way of dispute you 
agree to everything which your opponent advances, 
in tlie Aristotelic you are still denying and contra¬ 
dicting some part or other of what he says. Socrates 
conquers you by stratagem, Aristotle by force. The 
one takes the town by sap, the other sword in 
hand. 

The universities of Europe, for many years, carried 
on their debates by syllogism, insomuch that we see 
tlie knowledge of several centuries laid out into 
objections and answers, and all the good sense of the 
age cut and minced into almost an infinitude of 
distinctions ^ 

Wlieu our universities found that there was no end of 
wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argument, 
which is not reducible to any mood or figure in 
Aristotle. It was called the nrgnmentiun hasilin\im 
(others write it hacilinum and haculinum), which is 
pretty well expressed in our English word club-law. 
When they were nob able to confute their antagonist, 
they knocked him down. It was their method in 
these ^ polemical debates first to discharge their 
syllogisms, and afterwards to betake themselves to 
their clubs, till such time as they had one way or other 
confounded their gainsayers. There is in Oxford a 
narrow defile (to make use of a military term), where 
the partisans used to encounter, for which reason it 
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still retains the name of Logic Lane I have heard 
an old gentleman, a physician, make his boasts that 
when he was a young fellow he marched several times 
at the head of a troop of Scotists^, and cudgelled a 
body of Smiglesians ^ half the length of High Street, 
till they had dispersed themselves for shelter into 
their respective garrisons. 

This humour, I find, went very far in Erasmus’s 
time. For that author tells us"*, that upon the 
revival of Greek letters, most of the universities of 
Europe were divided into Greeks and Trojans. The 
latter were those who bore a mortal enmity to the 
language of the Grecians, insomuch that if they met 
with any who understood it, they did not fail to treat 
him as a foe. Erasmus himself had, it seems, the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of a party of Trojans, 
who laid on him with so many blows and buffets, that 
he never forgot their hostilities to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an argument not much 
unlike the former, which is made use of by states and 
communities, when they di*aw up a hundi'ed thousand 
disputants on each side, and convince one another by 
dint of sword. A certain grand monarch^ was so 
sensible of his strength in this w’ay of reasoning, that 
he writ upon his great guns, Ratio ultima regum (The 
logic of kings). But God be thanked he is now pretty 
well baffled at his own weapons. When one has to do 
with a philosopher of this kind, one should remember 
the old gentleman’s saying, who had been engaged in 
an argument with one of the Roman emperors 
Upon his friend’s telling him that he wondered he 
w'ould give up the question, w'hen he had visibly the 
better of the dispute, ‘ I am never ashamed ’ says he 
‘ to be confuted by one who is master of fifty legions 

1 A turning out of the High Street, helow University College. 

2 Followers of Duns Scotus. 

3 The followers of Martin Smiglecius, a Polish Jesuit, who taught 
philosophy for four years and theology for ten years at Vilna, in 
Lithuania, and died at Kalisch in 1618. Besides theological works he 
published a book of Disputations upon Logic (Morley). 

•* Erasm. Epist. ® Lewis XIV. 

6 Hadrian. See Bacon’s Apophthegms, No. 160. 
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I shall but just mention another kind of reasoning, 
which may be called arguing by poll; and another 
which is of equal force, in which wagers are made use 
of as arguments, according to the celebrated line in 
Hudihras h 

But the most notable way of managing a contro¬ 
versy is that which we may call arguing by torture. 
This is a method of reasoning which has been made 
use of with the poor refugees-, and which was so 
fashionable in our country during tlie reign of Queen 
Mary, that in a passage of an author quoted by 
Monsieur Bayle it is said the price of wood was 
raised in England, by reason of the executions that 
were made in Smitlifield. These disputants convince 
then* adversaries witli a sorites commonly called a 
pile of faggots. The rack is also a kind of syllogism 
which has been used with good eftect, and has made 
multitudes of converts. Men were formerly disputed 
out of their doubts, reconciled to truth by force of 
reason, and won over to opinions by the candour, 
sense, and ingenuity of those who had the right of 
their side ; but this method of conviction operated 
too slowly. Pain was found to be much more 
enlightening than reason. Every scruple was looked 
upon as obstinacy, and not to be removed but by 
several engines invented for that purpose. In a word, 
the application of whips, racks, gibbets, galleys, 
dungeons, fire and faggot in a dispute, may be looked 
upon as Popish refinements upon the old heathen 
logic. 

There is another way of reasoning whiclr seldom 
fails, though it be of a quite different nature to that I 
have last mentioned. I mean convincing a man by 

1 liiidibrw, part ii, canto i, 297 : 

I Itave heard old cunning stagers 
Say fools for argumeuts lay wagers. 

2 The French Huguenots. 

3 Life of Andreas Ammonius, who died in 1520. Animonius 
referred to the burning of Lollards, not of Protestants. 

■* A sf-rites is a collection of syllogisms so arranged that the con¬ 
clusion of one serves as a premise to the next. The reasoning of a 
sorites is as unanswerable as that of the fagots. 
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ready money, or, as it is ordinarily called, bribing a 
man to an opinion. This method has often proved 
successful when all the others have been made use of 
to no purpose. A man who is furnished with argu¬ 
ments from the Mint will convince his antagonist 
much sooner than one who draws them from reason 
and philosophy. Gold is a wonderful clearer of the 
understanding : it dissipates every doubt and scruple 
in an instant, accommodates itself to the meanest 
capacities, silences the loud and clamorous, and brings 
over the most obstinate and inflexible, Philip of 
Macedon was a man of most invincible reason this 
way. He refuted by it all the wisdom of Athens, 
confounded their statesmen, struck their orators dumb, 
and at length argued them out of all theii* liberties. 

Having here touched upon the several methods of 
disputing, as they have prevailed in different ages of 
the world, I shall very suddenly give my reader an 
account of the whole art of cavilling; which shall be 
a full and satisfactory answer to all such papers and 
pamphlets as have yet appeared against the Spectator ^ 


No. 240. Wednesday^ Dec, 5, 1711 [steele 

/inter non sit, Avite, liber. Mart., Bp. i, 17. 

Mr Spectator,— I am of one of the most genteel 
trades in the City, and undeistand thus much of liberal 
education as to have an ardent ambition of being useful to 
mankind, and to think that the chief end of being as to 
this life. I had these good impressions given me from the 
handsome behaviour of a learned, generous, and wealthy 
man towards me when I first began the world. Some 
dissatisfactions between me and my parents made me enter 
into it with less relish of business than I ought, and to 

1 ‘ That happy genius that writes the Spectator gave us lately a very 
nice dissertation concerning the several methods of managing debates 
I wonder how the Spectator came to forget a sort of people 
whose judgments are convinced for want of money; people that rail 
because they are not bribed, and that loake a noise on purpose to have 
their mouths stopped’ (Defoe’s Beview, January 24,1712). 
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turn off this uneasiness I gave myself to criminal plea¬ 
sures, some excesses, and a general loose conduct. I know 
not what ihe excellent man above mentioned saw in me, 
but he descended from the superiority of his wisdom and 
merit to throw himself frequently into my company. 
This made me soon hope that I had sometliing in me worth 
cultivating ; and his conversation made me sensible of 
satisfactions in a regular way, which I had never before 
imagined. When he was grown familiar with me, he 
opened himself like a good angel, and told me he had 
long laboured to ripen me into a preparation to receive 
his friendship and advice, both which I slmuld daily 
command, and the use of any part of his fortune, to apply 
the measures he should propose to me, for the improN’c- 
ment of my own. I assure you I cannot recollect the 
gooilness and confusion of the good man wlien lie spoke to 
this purpose to me, without melting into tears ; but in a 
word, sir, I must hasten to tell you that my heart burns 
with gratitude towards him, and he is so happy a man 

that it can never be in my power to return him his 

favours in kind, but I am sure I have made him the 
most agreeable satisfaction I could possibly, in being 
ready to serve others to my utmost ability, as far as is 
consistent with the prudence he prescribes to me. Dear 
Mr Spectator, I do not owe to him only the goodwill and 
esteem of my own relations (who are people of distinction), 
the present ease and plenty of my circumstances, but also 
the government of my passions and regulation of my 
desires. I doubt not, sir, but in your imagination such 
virtues as these of my worthy friend bear as great a figure 

as actions which are more glittering in the common 

estimation. What 1 would ask of you is, to give us a 
whole Spectator upon heroic virtue in common life, which 
may incite men to the same generous inclinations, as have 
by this admirable person been shown to, and raised in, Sir, 
your most humble Servant. 

Mr Spec5TATOR, —I am a country gentleman of a good 
plentiful estate, and live as the rest of my neighbours 
with great hospitality. I have been ever reckoned 
among the ladies the best company in the world, and 
have access as a sort of favourite. I never came in 
public, but I saluted them though in great assemblies all 
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around, where it was seen how genteelly I avoided 
hampering my spurs in their petticoats while I moved 
amongst them ; and on the other side, how prettily they 
curtsied and received me, standing in proper rows, and 
advancing as fast as they saw their elders or their betters 
despatched by me. But so it is, Mr Spectator, that all 
our good breeding is of late lost by the unhappy arrival 
of a courtier, or town gentleman, who came lately aniong 
us • this person wherever he came into a room made a 
profound bow and fell back, then recovered with a soft 
air and made a bow to the next, and so to one or two 
more, and then took the gross of the room by passing 
them in a continued bow till he arrived at Pf 
thought proper particularly to entertain. This he did 
with^o raotl a gVace and assurance, that it taken for 
the present fashion ; and there is no young gentlewoman 
lithTn several mileL of this plaee has been kissed ever 
Hince his first appearance among us. We country gentle 
Ten cannot bel?. again and learn these fine and reserved 
airs • and our conversation is at a stano, cii . 

friends of both sexes, Rustick Sprightly 

humble Servant, 

Dec. 3, 1711 

another person who had the hh® vociferation or 

himself in a noisy hjg^bodiiy This was 

alking loud, and ^ .X j sort of heau, who getting 
a very lusty fellow but with r curtain 

into one of the ^^ow the® whole audience his 

drew, was the spikes; he passed from 

activity by S ; doors, where he took snuff 

thence to one of the enten g , d his fine clothes, 

with a tolerable ’jeg at the curtain with his 

made two or *>1™® red at the other door, 

cane, then faced about and PP ^ 

,b'errr t® Act IV, and ttc Retemon in Act v. 

2 Sec No. 236. 
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Here he affected to survey the whole house, bowed and 
smiled at random, and then showed his teeth (which were 
some of them indeed very white). After this he retired 
behind the curtain, and obliged us with several views of 
his person from every opening. 

During the time of acting he appeared frequently in 
the prince’s apartment, made one at the hunting-match, 
and was very forward in the Rebellion. If there were no 
injunctions to the contrary, yet this practice must be 
confessed to diminish the pleasure of the audience, and 
for that reason presumptuous and unwarrantable. But 
since her Majestj^’a late command^ has made it criminal, 
you have authority to take notice of it. Sir, your 
humble Servant, CiL:\.rles Easy 

T. 


No. 241. Jliursdai/f Dec. 6, 1711 [addison 

Semperqne rclinqxii 

Sola $e}uiier lontjam incatnlata vidctur 

Ire viam. ViRO., JEn4 iv, 406» 

Mr Spectator, —Though you have considered virtuous 
love in most of its distresses, I do not remember that you 
have given us any dissertation upon the absence of lovers, 
or laid down any methods how they should support 
tliemselves under those long separations which they are 
sometimes forced to undergo. I am at present in this 
unhappy circumstance, having parted with the best of 
husban<ls, who is abroad in the service of his country, and 
may not possibly return for some years. His warm and 
generous affection while we were together, with the 
tenderness which he expressed to me at parting, make his 
absence almost insupportable. I think of him every 
moment of the day, and meet him every night in my 
dreams. Everything I see puts me in mind of him. I 
apply myself with more than ordinary diligence to the 
care of his family and his estate ; but this, instead of 
relieving me, gives me but so many occasions of wishing 
for his return. I frequent the rooms where I used to 
converse with him, and not meeting him there, sit down 

1 Tlie playbills at this time bore the inscriptiou, ‘ By her Majesty’s 
couiinand no person is to be admitted behind the scenes.’ 
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in his chair and fall a-weeping. I love to read the books 
he delighted in, and to converse with the persons whom 
he esteemed. 1 visit his picture an hundred times a day, 
and place myself over against it whole hours together. I 
pass a great part of my time in the walks where I used to 
lean upon his arm, and recollect in my mind the discourses 
which have there passed between us. I look over the 
several prospects and points of view which we used to 
survey together, fix my eye upon the objects which he has 
made me take notice of, and call to mind a thousand 
agreeable remarks which he has made on those occasions. 
I write to him by every conveyance, and, contrary to 
otlier people, am always in good humour when an east 
wind blows, because it seldom fails of bringing me a 
letter from him. Let me entreat you, sir, to give me 
your advice upon this occasion, and to let me know how 
I may relieve myself in this my widowhood. I am, Sir, 
your most humble Servant, Asteria 


Absence is what the poets call death in love, and 
has given occasion to abundance of beautiful complaints 
in tho.se authors who have treated of this passion in 
verse. Ovid’s epistles are full of them. Otway s 
Monimia talks very tenderly upon this subjects 


It was not kind 
To leave me like a turtle, here alone, 

To droop and mourn the absence of iny mate. 
When thou art from nie every place is desert; 
Aud I mcthinks ntn savage and forlorn. 

Thy presejice only ’tis can make me blessed, 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my soul. 


The consolations of lovers on these occasions iU’e 
very extraordinary. Besides those mentioned by 
Asteria, there are many other motives of comfort 
which are made use of by absent lovers. 

I remember in one of Scud4ry’s romances, a couple 
of honourable lovers agreed at their parting to set 
aside one half-hour in the day to think of each other 
during a tedious absence. The romance tells us that 
they both of them punctually observed the time thus 
agrLd upon ; and that whatever company or busme.s3 

1 Thi Orphan^ Act ii. 
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they were engaged in, they left it abruptly as soon as 
the clock warned them to retire. The romance further 
adds, that the lovers expected the retuni of this stated 
hour with as much impatience as if it had been a 
real assignation, and enjoyed an imaginary happiness 
almost as pleasing to them as what they would have 
found from a real meeting. It was an inexpressible 
satisfaction to these divided lovers to be assured that 
each was at the same time employed in the same kind 
of contemplation, and making equal returns of tender¬ 
ness and affection. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more serious 
expedient for the alleviating of absence, I shall take 
notice of one which I have known two persons practise, 
w ho joined religion to that elegance of sentiments w'ith 
which the passion of love generally inspires its votaries. 
This W’as, at the return of such an hour to offer up a 
certain prayer for each other, w’hich they had agreed 
upon before their parting. The husband, w'ho is a 
man that makes a figure in the polite w'orld as w’ell as 
in his own family, has often told me that he could not 
have supported an absence of three years without this 
expedient. 

Strada in one of his Prolusions ^ gives ^ an account 
of a chimerical correspondence between two friends by 
the help of a certain loadstone, which had such virtue 
in it, that if it touched two several needles, when one 
of the needles so touched began to move, the other, 
though at never so great a distance, moved at the same 
time and in the same manner. He tells us that the 
two friends, being each of them possessed of one of 
these needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it 
with the four-and-twenty letters in the same manner 
as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial plate. They then fixed one of the needles on each 
of these plates in such a manner that it could move 
round without impediment, so as to touch any of the 
four-and-twenty letters. Upon their separating from 

1 Book ii, Prol. 6. 

‘ In one of Strada’s Prolusions he gives ’ (folio). 
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one another into distant countries, they agreed to 
withdraw themselves punctually into their closets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converse with one 
another by means of this their invention. Accordingly 
when they were some hundred miles asunder, each of 
them shut himself up in his closet at the time 
appointed, and immediately cast his eye upon his dial- 
plate. If he had a mind to write anything to his 
friend, he directed his needle to every letter that 
formed the words whicli he had occasion for, making a 
little pause at the end of every word or sentence to 
avoid confusion. The friend, in the meanwhile, saw 
liis own sympathetic needle moving of itself to every 
letter which that of his correspondent pointed at. By 
this means they talked together across a whole con¬ 
tinent, and conveyed their thoughts to one another in 
an instant over cities or mountains, seas or deserts. 

If Monsieur Scudery, or any other writer of romance, 
had introduced a necromancer, who is generally in the 
train of a knight-errant, making a present to two lovers 
of a couple of these above-mentioned needles, the 
reader would not have been a little pleased to have 
seen them corresponding with one another when they 
were guarded by spies and watches, or separated by 
castles and adventures. 

In the meanwhile, if ever this invention should be 
revived or put in practice, I would propose that upon 
the lover’s dial-plate there should be written not only 
the four-and-twenty letters, but several entire w'ords 
which have always a place in passionate epistles, as 
flames, darts, die, languish, absence, Cupid, heart, 
eyes, hang, drown, and the like. This would very 
much abridge the lover’s pains in this way of writing a 
letter, as it would enable him to express the most 
useful and significant words with a single touch of the 
needle. 
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No. 242. Friday, Dec. 7, 1711 [steble 

C}'editv.r., ex medio qxna res arcessit, habere 

Sxidoris minimum - IIOR., 2 Sp. i, li'8. 

jirfB Spectator, —Your speculations do not so generally 
prevail over men’s manners as I could wisli. A former 
paper of yours ^ concerning the misbehaviour of people 
who are necessarily in each other’s company in travelliiig, 
ought to have been a lasting admonition against trans¬ 
gressions of that kind ; but I had the fate of your 
Quaker, in meeting with a rude fellow in a stage-coach, 
who entertained two or three women of us (for there 
was no man besides himself) with language as indecent 
as ever was heard upon the water. The impertinent 
observations which the coxcomb made upon our shanie 
and confusion were such, that it is an unspeakable 
grief to reflect upon them. As much as you have de¬ 
claimed against duelling, I hope you will do us tlie 
justice to declare, that if the brute has courage enough 
to send to the place where he saw us all aliglit togetlier 
to get rid of him, there is not one of us but has a 
lover who shall avenge the insult. It would certainly 
be worth your consideration to look into the frequent 
misfortunes of this kind to which the modest and innocent 
are exposed, by the licentious behaviour of such as are as 
much strangers to good breeding as to virtue. Could we 
avoid hearing what we do not approve as easily as we can 
seeing what is disagreeable, there were some consolation ; 
but since, at a box in a play in an assembly of ladies, or 
even in a pew at church, it is in tlie power of a gross cox¬ 
comb to utter what a woman cannot avoid hearing, how 
miserable is her condition who comes within the power of 
such impertinents ? and how necessary is it to repeat 
invectives against such a behaviour? If the licentious 
had not utterly forgot what it is to be modest, they would 
know that oflended modesty labours under one of the 
greatest sufferings to which human life can be exposed. 
If one of these brutes could reflect thus much, though 
they want shame, they would be moved, by their pity, to 
abhor an impudent behaviour in the presence of the chaste 
and innocent. If you will oblige us with a Spectator on 

1 No. 132. 2 ‘ In a box at a play ’ (folio). 
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this subject, and procure it to be pasted against every 
stage-coach in Great Britain as the law of the journey, 
you will highly oblige the whole sex, for which you have 
professed so great an esteem; and, in particular, the 
two ladies, my late fellow-sufferers, and, Sir, j^our most 
humble Servant, Rebecca Ridinghood 

Mr Spectator, —The matter which I am now going to 
send you is an unhappy story in low life, and will recom¬ 
mend itself, so that you must excuse the manner of ex¬ 
pressing it. A poor idle drunken weaver in Spitalfields 
has a faithful laborious wife, who by her frugality and 
industry had laid by her as much money as purchased her 
a ticket in the present lottery. She had hid this very pri¬ 
vately in the bottom of a trunk, and had given her number 
to a friend and confidante, who had promised to keep 
the secret and bring her news of the success. The poor 
adventurer was one day gone abroad, when her careless 
husband, suspecting she had saved some money, searches 
every corner, till at length he finds this same ticket; 
which he immediately carries abroad, sells, and squanders 
away the money, without the wife’s suspecting anything 
of the matter. A day or two after this, this friend, who 
was a woman, comes and brings the wife word that she 
had a benefit of five hundred pounds. The poor creature, 
overjoyed, flies upstairs to her husband, who was then at 
work, and desires him to leave his loom for that evening, 
and come and drink with a friend of his and hers below. 
The man received this cheerful invitation, as bad hus¬ 
bands sometimes do: and after a cross word or two told 
her he wouldn’t come. His wife with tenderness renewed 
her importunity, and at length said to him, ‘My love ! 
I have within these few months, unknown to you, scraped 
together as much money as has bought us a ticket in the 
lottery, and now here is Mrs Quick comes to tell me, that 
’tis come up this morning a five hundred pound prize’. 
The husband replies immediately, ‘You lie, you slut; 
you have no ticket, for I have sold it’. The poor woman 
upon this faints away in a fit, recovers, and is now run 
distracted. As she had no design to defraud her husband, 
but was willing only to participate in his good fortune, 
every one pities her, but thinks her husband’s punishment 
but just. This, sir, is matter of fact, and would, if the 
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persons and circumstances were greater, in a well-wrought 
play be called beautiful distress. I have only sketched it 
out with chalk, and know a good hand can make a movHng 
picture with worse materials. Sir, &c. 

Mr Spectator,— I am what the world calls a warm 
fellow, and by good success in trade I have raised myself 
to a capacity of making some figure in the world ; but no 
matter for that : I have now under my guardianslup a 
couple of nieces, who will certainly make me run mad ; 
wliich you will not wonder at when I tell you they arc 
female virtuosos, and during the three years and a half 
that I have had theni under my care, they never in the 
least inclined their thoughts tow'ards one single part of 
the character of a notable woman. Whilst tliey should 
have been considering the proper ingredients for a sack- 
posset, you should ht?ar a dispute concerning the mag- 
netical virtue of the loadstone, or perhaps the pressure 
of the atmosphere. Their language is peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and they scorn to express themselves on the 
meanest trifle, with words that are not of a Latin deriva¬ 
tion. But this were supportable still, would they suffer 
me to enjoy an uninterrupted ignorance; but unless I fall 
111 with their abstracted ideas of things (as tlicy call them) 

I must not expect to smoke one pipe in quiet. In a late 
fit of the gout I complained of the pain of that distemper 
when my niece Kitty begged leave to assure me, that 
whatever I might think, several great philosophers, both 
ancient and modern, were of opinion that both pleasure 
and pain >yere imaguiary distractions ; and that there was 
no such tiling as either m rcrum naturd. I have often 
heard them affirm that the fire was not hot; and one day 
nf authority of an old fellow, desired one 

T cloak on my knees, she answered, 

^ ^ill/each the cloak ; but, take notice, I do not do 
It as allowing your description, for it might as well be 
called yellow as blue; for colour is nothing but the various 
infractions of the rays of the sun’. Miss Alolly told me 
one day that to say snow is white, is allowing a vulSr 
SV ‘contains a great quantity of nftrous plr- 

l be supposed to be h\Lk 

In short, the young hussies would persuade me that tn 
beheve one's eyes is a sure way to be^ deoeivedTand ha™ 
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often advised me by no means to trust anything so fallible 
as my senses. What I have to beg of you now is, to turn 
one speculation to the due regulation of female literature, 
so far at least as to make it consistent with the quiet of 
such whose fate it is to be liable to its insults; and to 
tell us tlie difference between a gentleman that should 
make cheese-cakes and raise paste, and a lady that reads 
Locke and understands the mathematics. In which you 
will extremely oblige your hearty Friend and humble 
Servant, Abraham Thrifty 

T. 


No. 243. Saturday^ Dec. 8, 1711 [addison 

Formnin. quidcm ipaam, Marce Jili, et tanquam faciem konesti vides: 
qiue .ti ocufis cerneretur, mirabilei amor€$ («< (tit Plato) excitaret 
tiaqyicntHe. Tull., Offic. i, 5. 

I DO not remember to have read any discourse 
written expressly upon the beauty and loveliness of 
virtue, without considering it as a duty, and as the 
means of making us happy both now and hereafter. 

I design therefore this speculation as an essay upon 
that subject, in which I shall consider virtue no 
further than as it is in itself of an amiable nature, 
after having premised that I understand by the word 
virtue such a general notion as is affixed to it by the 
writers of morality, and which by devout 
generally goes under the name of religion, and by- 
men of the world under the name of honour. 

Hypocrisy itself does great honour, or rather justice, 
to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be an orna¬ 
ment to human nature. The hypocrite would not be 
at so much pains to put on the appearance of virtue 
if he did not know it was the most proper and effectual 
means to gain the love and esteem of mankind. 

We learn from Hierocles it was a common saying 
among the heathens, that the wise man hates nobody, 

but only loves the virtuous. va. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts, 
to show how amiable virtue is. We love a virtuous 
man, says he, who lives in the remotest parts of the 
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earth, though we are altogether out of the reach of 
his virtue, and can receive from it no manner of 
benefit; nay, one who died several ages ago, raises 
a secret fondness and benevolence for him in our 
minds, when we read his story : nay, what is still 
more, one who has been the enemy of our country, 
provided his wars were regulated by justice and 
humanity, as in the instance of Pyrrhus, whom Tully 
mentions on this occasion in opposition to Hannibal. 
Such is the natural beauty and loveliness of virtue. 

Stoicism, which was the pedantry of virtue, ascribes 
all good qualifications of what kind soever to the 
virtuous man. Accordingly Cato \ in the character 
Tully has left of him, carried matters so far, that ho 
would not allow any one but a virtuous man to ))e 
handsome. This indeed looks more like a philosoph¬ 
ical rant, than the real opinion of a wise n\an. Yet 
this was what Cato very seriously maintained. In 
short, the Stoics thought they could not sufficiently 
represent the excellence of virtue, if they did not 
comprehend in the notion of it all possible perfection ; 
and therefore did not only suppose that it was tran- 
scendently beautiful in itself, but that it made tlie very 
body amiable, and banished every kind of deformity 
from the person in whom it resided. 

It is a common observation, that the most aban¬ 
doned to all sense of goodness are apt to wish those 
who are related to them of a diflferent character; and 
it is very observable, that none are more struck with 
the charms of vii’tue in the fair sex, than those who 
by their very admiiation of it are carried to a desire 
of ruining it. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine pic¬ 
ture in a good light, and therefore it is no wonder that 
it makes the beautiful sex all over charms. 

As vii’tue in general is of an amiable and lovely 
nature, there are some particular kinds of it which 
are more so than others, and these are such as dis¬ 
pose us to do good to mankind. Temperance and 

1 ‘ Accordingly we find that Cato ’ (folio). 

L 2 
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abstinence, faith and devotion, are in themselves 
perhaps as laudable as any other virtues: but those 
which make a man popular and beloved are justice, 
charity, munificence, and in short all the good 
qualities that render us beneficial to each other. 
For which reason even an extravagant man, who 
has nothing else to recommend him but a false 
generosity, is often more beloved and esteemed than 
a person of a much more finished character, who is 
defective in this particular. 

The two great ornaments of virtue, which show 
her in the most advantageous views, and make her 
altogether lovely, are cheerfulness and good-nature. 
These generally go together, as a man cannot be 
acrreeable to others who is not easy within himself, 
l^ey are both very requisite in a virtuous mind, to 
keep out melancholy from the many serious thoughts 
it is engaged in, and to hinder its natural hatred of 
vice from souring into severity and censoriousness. 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we 
think of those who can look upon it with an eye 
of hatred and ill-will, or can suffer their aversion 
for a party to blot out all the merit of the person 
who is engaged in it ? A man must be excessively 
stupid, as well as uncharitable, who believes that 
there is no virtue but on his own side, and that 
there are not men as honest as himself who may 
differ from him in political principles. Men may 
oppose one another in some particulars but ought 
not to carry their hatred to those qualities which 
are of so amiable a nature in themselves, aM have 
nothing to do with the points in dispute Men of 
virtue ^though of dififerent interests, ought to con- 
iMer’thSlves as mo're nearly united with one 
another than with the vicious part of mankind, -^o 
embark with them in the same civil concerns. We 
should bear the same love towards a man of honour, 
who is a living antagonist, which Tully tells us in the 
forementioned passage every one naturally does to an 
enemy that is dead. In short, we should esteem 
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virtue though in a foe, and abhor vice though in a 
friend. 

I speak this udih an eye to those cruel treatments 
whicli men of all sides are apt to give the characters 
of those who do not agree with them. How many 
persons of undoubted probity and exemplary virtue, 
on either side, are blackened and defamed ! How 
many men of honour exposed to public obloquy and 
reproach ! Those therefore who are either the instru¬ 
ments or abettors in such infernal dealings, ought 
to be looked upon as persons who make use of religion 
to promote their cause, not of their cause to promote 
religion. C. 

No. 244. Monday^ Dec. 10, 1711 [steele 

Ju<Ux ct callidxiii axidis. Hor., 2 Sat. vii, 101. 

CovENT Garden, Nov. 7 

Mr Spectator, —I cannot without a double injustice 
forbear expressing to you the satisfaction which a whole 
clan of virtuosos have received from those hints which 
you have lately given the to^vn on the cartoons of the 
inimitable Raphael h It should be methinks the business 
of a Spectator to improve the pleasures of sight, and 
there cannot be a more immediate way to it than re¬ 
commending the study and observation of excellent 
drawings and pictures. When 1 first went to view those 
of Raphael which you have celebrated, I must confess 
I was but barely pleased ; the next time I liked them 
better, but at last as I grew better acquainted with them 
I fell deeply in love with them, like wise speeches they 
sunk deep into my heart ; for you know, Mr Spectator, 
that a man of wit may extremely affect one for the 
present, but if he has not discretion his merit soon 
vanishes away, while a wise man that has not so great a 
stock of wit shall nevertheless give you a far greater and 
more lasting satisfaction. Just so it is in a picture that is 
smartly touched but not well studied ; one may call it a 
witty picture, though the painter in the meantime may be in 
danger of being called a fool. On the other hand a picture 

1 See No. 226. 
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that is thoroughly understood in the whole, and well per* 
formed in the particulars, that is begun on a foundation 
of geometry, carried on by the rules of perspective, 
architecture, and anatomy, and perfected by a good har* 
mony, a just and natural colouring, and such passions 
and expressions of the mind as are almost peculiar to 
Raphael ; this is what you may justly style a wise 
picture, and which seldom fails to strike us dumb, till we 
can assemble all our faculties to make but a tolerable 
judgment upon it. Other pictures are made for the eyes 
only, as rattles are made for children’s ears; and certainly 
tliat picture tliat only pleases the e 3 ’e, without represent¬ 
ing sojne well-chosen part of nature or other, does but 
show what fine colours are to be sold at the colour-shop, 
and mocks the works of the Creator. If the best imitator 
of nature is not to be esteemed the best painter, but he 
that makes the greatest show and glare of colours, it will 
necessarily follow that he who can array himself in the 
most gaudy draperies is best dressed, and he that can 
speak loudest the best orator. Every man when he looks 
on a picture should examine it according to that share of 
reason he is master of, or he will be in danger of making 
a wrong judgment. If men as thej’ walk abroad would 
make more frequent observations on those beauties of 
nature which every moment present themselves to their 
view, they would be better judges when they saw her 
well imitated at home. This would help to correct those 
errors w’hich most pretenders fall into, who are over 
hasty in their judgments, and will not stay to let reason 
come in for a share in the decision. It is for want of 
this that men mistake in this case, and in common life, a 
wild extravagant pencil for one that is truly bold and 
great, an impudent fellow for a man of true courage and 
bravery, hasty and unreasonable actions for enterprises 
of spirit and resolution, gaudy colouring for that which is 
truly beautiful, a false and insinuating discourse for 
simple truth elegantly recommended. The parallel will 
hold through all the parts of life and painting too ; 
and the virtuosos above mentioned will be glad to see you 
draw it with your terms of art. As the shadows in a 
picture represent the serious or melancholy, so the ligMs 
do the bright and lively thoughts. As there should be 
but one forcible light in a picture which should catck* 
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the eye and fall on the hero, so there should be but one 
object of our love, even the Author of nature. Ihese 
and the like reflections well improved miglit very much 
contribute to open the beauty of that art, and prevent 
young people from being poisoned by the ill gusto of any 
extravagant workman that should be imposed upon us. 

I am, Sir, your most humble Servant. 

Mr Spectator,— Though I am a woman, yet I am one 
of those who confess themselves highly pleased with a 
speculation you obliged'the world with some time ago \ 
from an old Greek poet you call Simonides, in relation to 
the several natures and distinctions of our own sex. I 
could not but admire how justly the characters of women 
in this age fall in with the times of Simonides, there being 
no one of those sorts I have not at some time or other of 
my life met with a sample of. But, sir, tl\e subject of 
this present address are a set of women comprehended, I 
think, in the ninth species of that speculation, called the 
Apes ; the description of whom I And to be, that ‘ they 
are such as are both ugly and ill-natured, who have 
nothing beautiful themselves, and endeavour to detract 
from or ridicule everything that appears so in others ’ 
Now, sir, this sect, as I have been told, is very frequent 
in the great town where you live, but as my circumstance 
of life obliges me to reside altogether in the counti'y, 
though not many miles from London, I can’t have met 
with a great number of them, nor indeed is it a desirable 
acquaintance, as I have lately found by experience. You 
must know, sir, that at the beginning of this summer a 
familj' of these apes came and settled for the season not 
far from the place where I live : as they were strangers in 
the country they were visited by the ladies about ’em, of 
whom I was, with an humanity usual in those who pass 
most of their time in solitude. The apes lived with us 
very agreeably our own way till towards the end of the 
summer, when they began to bethink themselves of 
returning to town; then it was, Mr Spectator, that they 
began to set themselves about the proper and distinguish¬ 
ing business of their character ; and as it is said of evil 
spirits that thev are apt to carry away a piece of the 
house they are about to leave, the apes, without regard to 

1 No. 209. 
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common mercy, civility, or gratitude, thought fit to mimic 
and fall foul on the faces, dress, and behaviour of their 
innocent neighbours, bestowing abominable censures and 
disgraceful appellations, commonly called nicknames, on 
all of ’em; and in short, like true fine ladies, made their 
honest plainness and sincerity matter of ridicule. 1 could 
not but acquaint you with these grievances, as well at the 
desire of all the parties injured, as from mine own 
inclination. I hope, sir, if you can’t propose entirely to 
reform this evil, you will take such notice of it in some of 
your future speculations as may put the deserving part of 
our sex on their guard against these creatures ; and at the 
same time the apes may oe sensible that this sort of mirth 
is so far from an innocent diversion that it is in the 
highest degree that vice which is said to comprehend all 
others h I am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

T. CONSTANTIA FeILD 


No, 245. Txiesdayj Dec. 11, IVII [addison 

Ficia volv.pta.tli cau«ci sint proximi veris. 

Hou., Ars Poet, 33S. 

Thebe is nothing which one regai'ds so much with 
an eye of mirth and pity as innocence, when it has in 
it a dash of folly. At the same time that one esteems 
the vu’tue, one is tempted to laugh at the simplicity 
which accompanies it. When a man is made up wholly 
of the dove, without the least grain of the serpent in 
his composition, he becomes ridiculous in many cir¬ 
cumstances of life, and very often discredits his best 
actions. The Cordeliers ^ tell a story of their founder 
St Francis, that as he passed the street in the dusk of 
the evening, he discovered a young fellow with a maid 
ill a corner i upon which the good man, say they, lifted 
up his hands to heaven with a secret thanksgiving thac 
there was still so much Christian charity in the world. 
The innocence of the saint made him mistake the kiss 
of a lover for a salute of charity. I am heartily 

1 Ingratitude. ‘ Ingratum si dixeris, omnia dixeris.’ 

2 The Minorite friars wear a rope as a girdle. 
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concerned when I see a virtuous man without a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the world; and if there be any 
use in these my papers, it is this, that without repre¬ 
senting vice under any false alluring notions, they give 
my reader an insight into the ways of men, and 
represent human nature in all its changeable colours. 
The man who has not been engaged in any of the follies 
of the world, or as Shakespeare expresses, ‘ hackneyed 
in the ways of men ’ may here find a picture of its 
follies and extravagances. The viituous and the 
innocent may know in speculation what they could 
never arrive at by practice, and by this means avoid 
the snare of the crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, 
and the reasonings of the prejudiced. Their minds 
may be opened without being vitiated. 

It is with an eye to my following correspondent, Mr 
Timothy Doodle, who seems a very well meaning man, 
that I have written this short preface, to which I shall 
subjoin a letter from the said Mr Doodle : 

Sir, —I could heartily wish that you would let us know 
your opinion upon several innocent diversions which are 
in use among us, and which are very proper to pass away 
a winter night for those who do not care to throw away 
tlieir time at an opera, or at the playhouse. I would 
gladly know in particular what notion you have of Hot 
Cockles ; as also whether you think that Questions and 
Commands®, Mottoes, Similes, and Cross Purposes have 
not more mirth and wit in them than those public diver¬ 
sions which are grown so very fashionable among us. If 
you would recommend to our wives and daughters, who 
read your papers with a great deal of pleasure, some of 
those sports and pastimes that may be practised within 
doors, and by the fireside, we who are masters of families 
should be hugely obliged to you. I need not tell you that 
I would have these sports and pastimes not only merry, 
but innocent, for which reason I have not mentioned 

4 

1 1 Henry IV, Act iii, sc. 2. 

2 In this game one person, who was blindfolded, nut his hand on his 
back, and guessed who struck it. See No. 2d0. 

3 See No. 604, and TatUr, No. 144. 
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either Whisk ^ or Lanterloo^, nor indeed so much bs One 
and Thirty After having communicated to you my 
request upon this subject, I will be so free as to tell you 
how my wife and I pass away these tedious winter 
evenings with a great deal of pleasure. Though she be 
young and handsome, and good-humoured to a miracle, 
she does not care for gadding abroad like others of her 
sex. There is a very friendly man, a colonel in the army, 
whom I am mightily obliged to for his civilities, that 
comes to see me almost every night; for he is not one of 
those giddy young fellows that cannot live out of a play¬ 
house. When we are together we very often make a 
party at Blind Man’s BuflF, which is a sport that I like the 
better, because there is a good deal of exercise in it. The 
colonel and I are blinded by turns, and you would aug^li 
your heart out to see what pains my dear takes to hood¬ 
wink us, so that it is impossible for us to see the least 
glimpse of light. The poor colonel sometimes hits his 
noseagainstapost, and makes us die with laughing. Ihave 
generally the good luck not to hurt myself, but a^m very 
often above half-an-hour before I can catch either of them ; 
for you must know we hide ourselves up and down m 
corners, that we may have the more sport. I only give 
you tliis hint as a sample of such innocent diversions as 1 
would have you recommend ; and am, most esteemed oir, 
your ever loving Friend, Timothy Doodle 


The following letter was occasioned by my last 
Tliursday’s paper ^ upon the absence of lovers, and the 
methods therein mentioned of making such absence 

supportable: 


Sir _Among the several ways of consolation which 

absent lovers make use of while their souls are in that 
state of departure, which you say is death in love, there 
are some very material ones that have escaped your 


highest card Halliwell says i y ^ 
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notice. Among these, the first and most received is a 
crooked shilling, which has administered great comfort to 
our forefathers, and is still made use of on this occasion 
with very good effect in most parts of lier Majesty’s 
dominions. There are some, I know, who think a crown 
piece cut in two equal parts, and preserved by the distant 
lovers, is of more sovereign virtue than the former. But 
since opinions are divided in this particular, why may not 
the same persons make use of both ? The figure of a heait, 
whether cut in a stone or cast in metal, whether bleeding 
upon an altar, stuck with darts, or held in the hand of a 
Cupid, has always been looked upon as talismanic in 
distresses of this nature. I am acquainted with many a 
brave fellow, who carries his mistress in the lid of his 
snuff-box, and by that expedient has supported himself 
under the absence of a w’hole campaign. For my own 
part, I have tried all these remedies, but never found so 
much benefit from any as from a ring, in which my 
mistress’s hair is platted together very artificially in a 
kind of true-lover’s knot. As I have received great 
benefit from this secret, I think myself obliged to com¬ 
municate it to the public, for the good of my fello\y- 
subjects. I desire you will add this letter as an appendix 
to your consolations upon absence, and am your very 
humble Servant, T. B. 


I shall conclude this paper with a letter from an 
university gentleman, occasioned by my last Tuesday’s 
paper ^ wherein I gave some account of the great feuds 
which happened formerly in those learned bodies, 
between the modern Greeks and Trojans. 

Sir, —This will give you to understand, that there is 
at present in the society whereof I am a member a very 
considerable body of Trojans, who, upon a proper 
occasion, would not fail to declare ourselves. In the 
meanw’hile we do all we can to annoy our enemies by 
stratagem, and are resolved, by the first opportunity, to 
attack Mr Joshua Barnes whom we look upon as the 

1 No. 239. 

2 Professor of Greek at Cambridge, and editor of Homer, Eurip¬ 
ides, Ac. The ‘ Homer ’ (1709) was warmly recommended by Steele in 
No 143 of the Tatter. Barnes died in August 1712. 
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Achilles of the opposite party. As for myself, I have 
had the reputation, ever since I came from school, of 
being a trusty Trojan, and am resolved never to give 
quarter to the smallest particle of Greek, wherever I 
chance to meet it. It is for this reason I take it very ill 
of you, that you sometimes hang out Greek colours at 
the head of your paper, and sometimes give a word of the 
enemy even in the body of it. When I meet with any¬ 
thing of this nature I throw down your speculations upon 
the table ; with that form of words which we make use 
of when we declare war upon an author, 

Gi'fficum est, non potest legi i. 

I give you this hint, that you may for the future abstain 
from any such hostilities at your peril. 

C. Troilus 


No. 246. Wednesday, Dec, 12, 1711 [steele 

OvK Apa ffoi ye irar^p iirir6Ta nrjXeys 

Ov5e @eTi5 /lijTTjp yKavK^i 5e ffe tIkt€ 6d\a<Tffa, 

Uerpai t’ v\l$aroi, rot v6os iffriv dm)vns. 

Hom., II. xxi, 33. 

Mr Spectator, —As your paper is part of the 
equipage of the tea-table, I conjure you to print what I 
now write to you ; for I have no other way to communi¬ 
cate what I have to say to the fair sex on the most 
important circumstance of life, even the care of children. 
I do not understand that you profess your paper is 
always to consist of matters which are only to 
entertain the learned and polite, but that it may agree 
with your design to publish some which may tend to the 
information of mankind in general; and when it does so, 
you do more than writing wit and humour. Give me 
leave then to tell you, that of all the abuses that ever 
you have as yet endeavoured to reform, certainly not one 
wanted so much your assistance as the abuse in nursing 

1 This proverb originated in the jurisconsult Franciscns Accursius, 
who lived in the thirteenth century. Whenever Accursius, in 
lecturing on Justinian, met with a quotetion from Homer, he said 
* Grfccutu est, non potest legi 
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of children. It is unmerciful to see, that a woman 
endowed with all the perfections and blessings of nature, 

can, as soon as 

tender, and helpless infant, and give it up to a woman 
that is (ten thousand to one) neither in health nor good 
condition, neither sound in mind nor body, that has 
neither honour nor reputation, neither love nor pity loi 
tlie poor babe, but more regard for the money tlian for 
the whole child, and never will take further care of it 
than what by all the encouragement of money and 
presents she is forced to ; like ..Esop’s earth, wdiich would 
not nurse the plant of another ground, although never so 
much improved, by reason that plant was not of its own 
production. And since another’s child is no more 
natural to a nurse than a plant to a strange and diHereiit 
'^round how can it be supposed that the child should 
thrive? and if it thrives, must it not imbibe the gross 
humours and qualities of the nurse, like a plant in a 
■ iifferent giound, or like a graft upon a different stock? 
Do not we observe, that a lamb sucking a goat changes 
very much its nature, nay even its skin and wool into 
llie goat kind ? The power of a nurse over a child, by 
infusing into it with her milk her qualities and disposi¬ 
tion, is sufficiently and daily observed. Hence came that 
old saying concerning an ill-natured and malicious 
fellow’, that he had imbibed his malice with his nurse’s 
milk, or that some brute or other had been his nurse. 
Hence Romulus aud Remus were said to have been 
nursed by a wolf, Telephus the son of Hercules by a hind, 
Pelias the son of Neptune by a mare, and iEgistus by a 
goat; not that they had actually sucked such creatures, 
as some simpletons have imagined, but that their nurses 
had been of such a nature and temper, and infused such 


into them. 

Many instances may be produced from good autho¬ 
rities and daily experience, that children actually suck in 
the several passions and depraved inclinations of their 
nurses, as anger, malice, fear, melancholy, sadness, 
desire, and aversion. This Diodorus, lib. 2, witnesses, 
w’hen he speaks saying that Nero the Emperor’s nurse 
had been very much addicted to drinking, which habit 
Nero received from his nurse, and wets so very particular 
in this, that the people took so much notice of it, as 
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instead of Tiberius Nero, they called him Biberiua Mero. 
The same Diodorus also relates of Caligula, predecessor 
to Nero, that his nurse used to moisten the nipples of her 
breast frequently with blood, to make Caligula take the 
better hold of them; which, says Diodorus, was the 
cause that made him so bloodthirsty and cruel all his 
lifetime after, that he not only committed frequent 
murder by his own hand, but likewise wished that all 
humankind were but one neck, that he might have the 
pleasure to cut it off. Such like degeneracies astonish the 
parents, not knowing after whom the child can take, 
seeing tlie one to incline to stealing, another drinking, 
cruelty, stupidity; yet all these are not minded; nay, it 
is easy to demonstrate that a child, although it be bom 
from the best of parents, may be corrupted by an ill- 
tempered nurse. How many children do we see daily 
brought into fits, consumptions, rickets, &c., merely by 
sucking their nurses when in a passion or fury. But 
indeed almost any disorder of the nurse is a disorder to 
the child, and few nurses can be found in this town but 
what labour under some distemper or other. The first 
question that is generally asked a young woman that 
wants to bo a nurse, why ^ she should be a nurse to 
other people’s children, is answered by her having an ill 
luisband, and that she must make shift to live. I think 
now this very answer is enough to give anybody a 
shock if duly considered; for an ill husband may, or 
ten to one if he does not, bring home to his wife an 
ill distemper, or at least vexation and disturbance. 
Besides, as she takes the child out of mere necessity, her 
food will be accordingly, or else very coarse at best; 
whence proceeds an ill concocted and coarse food for the 
child, for as the blood so is the milk ; and hence I am 
very well assured proceeds the scurvy, the evil, and many 
other distempers. I beg of you, for the sake of the many 
poor infants that may and will be saved, by weighing this 
case seriously, to exhort the people with the utmost 
vehemence to let the children suck their own mother, both 
for the benefit of mother and child. For the general 
argument, that a mother is weakened by giving suck to 
her children, is vain and simple; I will maintain, that the 
mother grows stronger by it, and will have her health 

1 ‘ Is, why' (folio and first reprint). 
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better than she would have otherwise. She will find it 
the greatest cure and preservative for the vapours and 
future miscarriages, much beyond any other remedy 
whatsoever. Her children will be like giants, whereas 
otherwise they are but living shadows and like unripe 
fruit; and certainly, if a woman is strong enough to 
bring forth a child, she is beyond all doubt strong enough 
to nurse it afterwards. It grieves me to observe and 
consider how many poor children are daily ruined by 
careless nurses ; and yet how tender they ought to be of 
a poor infant, since tlie least hurt or blow, especially upon 
the head, may make it senseless, stupid, or otherwise 
miserable for ever. 

But I cannot well leave this subject as yet, for it seems 
to me very unnatural that a woman that has fed a child 
as part of herself for nine months, should have no desire 
to nurse it farther, when brought to light and before her 
eyes, and when by its cry it implores her assistance and 
the office of a mother. Do not the very cruellest of 
brutes tend their young ones with all the care and delight 
imaginable ? For how can she be called a mother that 
will not nurse its young ones ? The eartli is called the 
mother of all things, not because she produces, but 
because she maintains and nurses what she produces. 
The generation of the infant is the eS'ect of desire, but 
the care of it argues virtue and choice. I am not ignorant 
but that there are some cases of necessitj', where a mother 
cannot give suck, and then out of two evils the least must 
be chosen ; but there are so very few, that I am sure in 
a thousand there is hardly one real instance ; for if a 
woman does but know that her husband can spare about 
three or six shillings a week extraordinary (although this 
is but seldom considered), she certainly, with the 
assistance of her gossips, will soon persuade the good 
man to send the child to nurse, and easily impose upon 
him by pretending indisposition. This cruelty is supported 
by fashion, and nature gives place to custom. Sir, your 
humble Servant. 

T. 
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TS)V 8’aKixfxaTos ^(€i av8}i 
’Ek (TTOfJLaruv rjSeia - 

Hes., Theog. 39. 

We are told by some ancient authors, that Socrates 
was instructed in eloquence by a woman, whose name, 
if I am not mistaken, was Aspasia. I have indeed 
very often looked upon that art as the most proper for 
the female sex, and I think the universities would do 
well to consider whether they should not fill their 
rhetoric chaii*s with she-professors. 

It has been said in the praise of some men, that 
they could talk whole hours together upon anything ; 
but it must be owned to the honoui' of the other sex, 
that there are many among them who can talk whole 
hours together upon nothing. I have known a woman 
branch out into a long extempore dissertation upon 
the edging of a petticoat, and chide her servant for 
breaking a china cup in all the figures of rhetoric. 

Were women admitted to plead in courts of judica¬ 
ture, I am persuaded they would carry the eloquence 
of the Bar to greater heights than it has yet aiTived 
at. If any one doubts this, let him but be present at 
those debates which frequently arise among the ladies 

of the ^ British fishery 2. , • i t 

The first kind, therefore, of female orators which I 

shall take notice of are those who are emi>loyed in 
stirrin" up the passions, a part of rhetoric in which 
Socrates his wife^ had perhaps made a greater pro¬ 
ficiency than his above-mentioned teacher. 

The second kind of female orators are those who 
deal in invectives, and who are commonly known by 
the name of the censorious. The imagination and 
elocution of this set of rhetoricians is wonderful. 
With what a fluency of invention and copiousness of 
expression will they enlarge upon every little slip m 

1 ‘Ladies that belong to our’ (folio). 

2 Billingsgate Market. ® Xantippe. 
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the behaviour of another ! With how many different 
circumstances, and with what variety of phrases, will 
they tell over the same story ! I have known an old 
lady make an unhappy marriage the subject of a 
month’s conversation. She blamed the bride in one 
place ; pitied her in another ; laughed at her in a 
third ; wondered at her in a fourth ; was angry with 
her in a fifth ; and in short, wore out a pair of coach- 
horses in expressing her concern for her. At length, 
after having quite exhausted the subject on this side, 
she made a visit to the new-married pair, praised the 
wife for the prudent choice she had made, told her the 
unreasonable reflections which some malicious people 
had cast upon her, and desired that they might be 
better acquainted. The censure and approbation of 
this kind of women are therefore only to be considered 
as helps to discourse. 

A third kind of female orators may be comprehended 
under the word gossips. Mrs Fiddle Faddle is per¬ 
fectly accomplished in this sort of eloquence ; she 
launches out into descriptions of christenings, runs 
divisions upon an headdress, knows every dish of 
meat that is served up in her neighbourhood, and 
entertains her company a whole afternoon together 
witli the wit of her little boy, before he is able to 
speak. 

The coquette may be looked upon as a fourth kind 
of female orator. To give herself the larger field for 
discourse, she hates and loves in the same breath, 
talks to her lapdog or parrot, is uneasy in all kinds of 
weather, and in every part of the room ; she has false 
quarrels, and feigned obligations, to all the men of her 
acquaintance ; sighs when she is not sad, and laughs 
when she is not merry. The coquette is in particular 
a great mistress of that part of oratory which is called 
action, and indeed seems to speak for no other purpose 
but as it gives her an opportunity of stirring a limb or 
he?f'^^ ^ feature, of glancing her eyes or playing with 

As for newsmongers, poHticians, mimics, story 

VOL. ni „ 
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tellers, with other characters of that nature, which 
give birth to loquacity, they are as commonly found 
among the men as the women; for which reason I shall 
pass them over in silence. 

I have been often puzzled to assign a cause why 
women should have this talent of a ready utterance in 
so much greater perfection than men. I have some¬ 
times fancied that they have not a retentive power, or 
the faculty of suppressing their thoughts, as men have, 
but that they are necessitated to speak everything they 
think ; and if so, it would perhaps furnish a very strong 
argument to the Cartesians for the supporting of their 
doctrine \ thaKthe soul always thinks. But as several 
are of opinion that the fair sex are not altogether 
strangers to the arts of dissembling and concealing 
their thoughts, I have been forced to relinquish that 
opinion, and have therefore endeavoured to seek after 
some better reason. In order to it, a friend of mine, 
who is an excellent anatomist, has promised me by the 
first opportunity to dissect a woman’s tongue, and to 
examine whether there may not be in it certain juices 
which render it so wonderfully voluble and flippant, 
or whether the fibres of it may not be made up of a 
finer or more pliant thread, or whether there are not 
in it some particular muscles, which dart it up and 
down by such sudden glances and vibrations; or 
whether, in the last place, there may not be certain 
undiscovered channels running from the head and the 
heart to this little instrument of loquacity, and con¬ 
veying into it a perpetual affluence of animal spirits. 
Nor must I omit the reason which Hudibras^ has 
given, why those who can talk on trifles speak with 
the greatest fluency, namely, that the tongue is like a 
racehorse, which runs the faster the lesser weight it 
carries. 

Which of these reasons soever may be looked upon 


1 ‘ Opinion ’ (folio). 

2 Part II, canto ii, 448— 

But still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it bore, with greater ease. 
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as the most probable, I think the Irishman’s thought 
was very natural, who after some hours’ conversation 
with a female orator, told her that he believed her 
tongue was very glad when she was asleep, for that it 
had not a mf)ment’s rest all the while she was awake. 

That excellent old ballad of the ‘ Wanton Wife of 
Bath ’ * has the following remarkable lines : 

‘I think’, quoth Thomas, ‘women's tongues 
Of nspen leaves are made 


And Ovid^, though in the description of a very bar¬ 
barous circumstance, tells us, that wlien the tongue of 
a beautiful female was cut out, and thrown upon the 
ground, it could not forbear muttering even in that 
posture 

Comprensam forcipe lingimin 
Abstulit ense fero. Radix micat ultima lingiue, 
lyisa jacet, terneque tremens iniinurmurat atne ; 

Utquo salire solet inutilata cauda colubra?. 

Palpitat. 


If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what 
could it have done when it had all its organs of speech 
and accomplices of sound about it ! I might here 
mention the story of the Pippin Woman 3, had not I 
some reason to look upon it as fabulous. 

I must confess, I am so wonderfully charmed with 
the music of this little instrument, that I would l)y no 
means discourage it. All that I aim at by this disserta¬ 
tion is, to cm-e it of several disagreeable notes, and in 
particular of those little jarrings and dissonances which 
arise from anger, censoriousness, gossiping, and 
coquetry. In short, I would have it always tuned by 
good nature, truth, discretion, and sincerity. C. 


® of Ancient English Poetry, ed. Wheatley, iii, 333-8. 

Mpung'ed ^ m Percy's Grst edition, but was afterwards 

2 Metam. vi, 556. 

her held An apple-woman was said to have bad 

aor head cut oil by the ice when the Thames was frozen over: 

The crackling crj-stal yields, she sinks, she dies; 
x«r head chopped off; from her lost shoulders flies: 

cned, but death her voice confounds, 

And pip-pip-pip along the ice resounds. 


H 2 
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No. 248, Friday^ Dec, 14, 1711 [steele 

Hoc maxime officii est, ut quisqiie maxime opis indigtat, ita ei poii^su 

mum opitulari. Tull. 

There are none who deserve superiority over others 
in the esteem of mankind, who do not make it their 
endeavour to be beneficial to society ; and who, upon 
all occasions, which their circumstances of life can 
administer, do not take a certain unfeigned pleasure 
in conferring benefits of one kind or other. Those 
whose great talents and high birth have placed them 
in conspicuous stations of life, are indispensably 
obliged to exert some noble inclinations for the service 
of tlie world, or else such advantages become mis¬ 
fortunes, and shade and privacy are a more eligible 
portion. Where opportunities and inclinations are 
given to the same person, we sometimes see sublime 
instances of virtue, which so dazzle our imaginations 
that we look with scorn on all which in lower scenes of 
life we may ourselves be able to practise. But this is 
a vicious way of thinking ; and it bears some spice of 
romantic madness for a man to imagine that he must 
grow ambitious, or seek adventures, to be able to do 
great actions. It is in every man’s power in the 
world, who is above mere poverty, not only to do 
things worthy but heroic. The great foundation of 
civil virtue is self-denial; and there is no one above 
the necessities of life but has opportunities of exer¬ 
cising that noble quality, and doing as much as his 
circumstances will bear for the ease and convenience 
of other men; and he who does more than ordinarily 
men practise upon such occasions as occur in his life, 
deserves the value of his friends as if he had done 
enterprises which are usually attended with the 
highest glory. Men of public spirit differ rather in 
their circumstances than their virtue ; and the man 
who does all he can in a low station is more an hero 
than he who omits any worthy action he is able to 
accomplish in a great one. It is not many years ago 
since Lapirius, in wrong of his elder brother, came to 
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a great estate by gift of his father, by reason of the 
dissolute behaviour of the first-bom. Shame and 
contrition reformed the life of the disinherited youth, 
and he became as remarkable for his good qualities as 
formerly for his errors. Lapirius, who observed his 
brother’s amendment, sent him on a New Year’s Day 
in the morning the following letter :— 

Honoured Brother, —I enclose to you the deeds wlierc- 
by my father gave me this house and land : had he lived 
till now he would not have bestowed it in that manner ; 
he took it from the man you were, and I restore it to the 
man you are. I am, Sir, your affectionate Brother and 
humble Servant, P. T. 


As great and exalted spirits undertake the pursuit 
of hazardous actions for the good of others, at the same 
time gratifying their passion for glory ; so do worthy 
minds in the domestic way of life deny themselves 
many advantages to satisfy a generous benevolence 
which they bear to their friends oppressed with dis¬ 
tresses and calamities. Such natures one may call 
stores of Providence, which are actuated by a secret 
celestial influence to undervalue the ordinary gratifica¬ 
tions of wealth, to give comfort to an heart loaded 
with affliction, to save a falling family, to preserve a 
branch of trade in their neighbourhood, and give work 
to the industrious, preserve the portion of the helpless 
infant, and raise the head of the mourning father. 
People whose hearts are wholly bent towards pleasure, 
or intent upon gain, never hear of the noble occur¬ 
rences among men of industry and humanity. It would 
look like a city romance ' to tell them of the generous 
merchant who the other day sent this billet to an 
eminent trader under difficulties to support himself, 
in whose fall many hundreds besides himself had 


I The generous merchant’ here referred to (W. S.) was Sir William 
bcawen, and the ‘eminent trader’ Mr John Moreton. In No. .‘>40 
peele expressed Ins pleasure at seeing that ‘the shop of that worthy, 
honest, though lately unfortunate citizen, Mr John Moreton, so well 
known in the Imen trade, is fitting up anew ^ 
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perished; but because I think there is more spirit and 
true gallantry in it than in any letter I have ever read 
from Strephon to Phillis, I shall insert it even in the 
mercantile honest style in which it was sent. 

Sir, —I have heard of the casualties which have involved 
you in extreme distress at this time; and knowing you to 
be a man of great good-nature, industry, and probity, have 
resolved to stand by you. Be of good cheer, the bearer 
brings with him five thousand pounds, and has my order 
to answer your drawing as much more on my account. I 
did this in haste, for fear I should come too late for your 
relief; but you may value yourself with me to the sum of 
fifty thousand pounds; for I can very cheerfully run the 
hazard of being so much less rich than I am now, to save 
an honest man whom I love. Your Friend and Servant, 

W. S.1 

I think there is somewhere in Montaigne® mention 
made of a family-book, wherein all the occurrences 
that happened from one generation of that house to 
another were recorded. Were there such a method in 
the families which are concerned in this generosity, it 
would be an hard task for the greatest in Europe to 
give in their own, an instance of a benefit better placed, 
or conferred with a more graceful air. It has been 
therefore urged^, how barbarous and inhuman is any 
unjust step made to the disadvantage of a trader ; and 
by how much such an act towards him is detestable, 
by so much an act of kindness to him is laudable. 
I remember to have heard a Bencher of the Temple 
tell a story of a tradition in their house, where they 
had formerly a custom of choosing kings for such a 
season, and allowing him his expenses at the charge 
of the society : ‘One of our kingssaid my friend, 

^ carried his royal inclination a little too far, and there 
was a committee ordered to look into the management 

1 ‘ W. P.’ (folio, corrected in No. 252). 

2 EssaVB, Book i, chap. 34. 

4 Said to be RichaM Nash, afterwards Master of the Ceremonies at 
Bath. Goldsmith refers to this passage in his Life of Richard Nash, 
1762. 
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of his treasury. Among other things it appeared that 
his majesty, walking incog, in the cloister, had over¬ 
heard a poor man say to another, “ Such a small sum 
would make me the happiest man in the world The 
king out of his royal compassion privately inquired 
into his character, and finding him a proper object of 
charity, sent him the money. When the committee 
read their report the House passed his accounts with 
a plaudit, without further examination, upon recital 
of this article in them 

& $. d. 

For making a man happy . ... . 10 0 0' 

No. 249. Saturday^ Dec. 15, 1711 [addison 

FcAus &Kaipo5 iv 0porots S€ivbv KaKSv. 

Frag. Vet. Poet. 

When I make a choice of a subject that has not been 
treated of by others, I throw together my reflections 
on it without any order or method, so that they may 
appear rather in the looseness and freedom of an essay, 
than in the regularity of a set discourse. It is after 
this manner that I shall consider laughter and ridicule 
in my present paper. 

Man is the merriest species of the ci'eation, all above 
and below him are serious. He sees things in a dif¬ 
ferent light from other beings, and ^ds his mirth 
rising from objects which perhaps cause something like 
pity or displeasure in higher natures. Laughter is 
indeed a very good counterpoise to the spleen ; and it 
seems but reasonable that we should be capable of 
receiving joy from what is no real good to us, since we 
can receive grief from what is no real evil. 

forty-seventh paper raised a speculation 
on the notion of a modem philosopher ^ who describes 
the first motive of laughter to be a secret comparison 
which we make between ourselves and the persons we 
laugh at; or in other words, that satisfaction which 

^ Hobbes, 
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we receive from the opinion of some pre-eminence in 
ourselves, when we see the absurdities of another, or 
when we reflect on any past absurdities of our own. 
This seems to hold in most cases, and we may observe 
that the vainest part of mankind are the most addicted 
to this passion. 

I have read a sermon of a conventual in the Church 
of Rome on those words of the wise man, * I said of 
laughter, It is mad: and of mirth, What doeth it?’^ 
Upon which he laid it down as a point of doctrine that 
laughter was the effect of original sin, and that Adam 
could not laugh before the Fall. 

Laughter, while it lasts, slackens and unbraces the 
mind, weakens the faculties, and causes a kind of 
remissness and dissolution in all the powers of the 
soul. And thus far it may be looked upon as a weak¬ 
ness in the composition of human nature. But if we 
consider the frequent reliefs we receive from it, and 
how often it breaks the gloom which is apt to depress 
the mind and damp our spirits, with transient unex¬ 
pected gleams of joy, one would take care not to grow 
too wise for so great a pleasure of life. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and exposing 
to laughter those one converses with, is the qualifica¬ 
tion of little ungenerous tempers, A young man with 
this cast of mind cuts himself off from all manner of 
improvement. Every one has his flaws and weak¬ 
nesses ; nay, the greatest blemishes are often found 
in the most shining characters; but what an absurd 
thing is it to pass over all the valuable parts of a man, 
and fix our attention on his infirmities; to observe his 
imperfections more than his virtues; and to make use 
of him for the sport of others, rather than for our own 
improvement. 

Wc therefore very often find that persons the most 
accomplished in ridicule, are those who are very shrewd 
in hitting a block, without exerting anything masterly 
in themselves. As there are many eminent critics who 
never wrote a good line, there are many admirable 

1 Eccles. ii, 2. 
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buffoons that animadvert upon every single defect in 
another, without ever discovering the least beauty of 
their own. By this means these unlucky little wits 
often gain reputation in the esteem of vulgar minds, 
and raise themselves above persons of much more 
laudable characters. 

If the talent of ridicule were employed to laugli men 
out of vice and folly, it might be of some use to the 
world ; but instead of this, we find that it is generally 
made use of to laugh men out of virtue and good sense, 
by attacking everything that is solemn and serious, 
decent and praiseworthy in human life. 

We may observe that in the first ages of the w’orld, 
when the great souls and masterpieces of human nature 
were produced, men shined by a noble simplicity of 
behaviour, and w’ere strangers to those little eml)el- 
lishments which are so fashionable in our present 
conversation. And it is very remarkable, that not¬ 
withstanding we fall short at present of the ancients 
in poetry, painting, oratory, history, architecture, and 
all the noble arts and sciences w’hich depend more 
upon genius than experience, w e exceed them as much 
in doggerel, humour, burlesque, and all the trivial arts 
of ridicule. We meet wfith more raillery among the 
moderns, but more good sense among the ancients. 

The two great brajiches of ridicule in wu’itini^ are 
comedy and burlesciue. The first ridicules persons 
by drawing them in their proper characters, the 
other by drawing them quite unlike themselves. 
Builesque is therefore of tw'o kinds, the first repre¬ 
sents mean persons in the accoutrements of heroes; 
the other describes great persons acting and speaking 
like the basest among the people. Don Quixote is 
an instance of the first, and Lucian’s gods of the 
second. It is a dispute among the critics, wdiether 
burlesque poetry runs best in heroic verse, like that 
oi the Dispensary \ or in doggerel like that of 
i 2 »<a? 6 ras. I think where the low character is to be 
raised the heroic is the proper measure, but when an 

1 A satire by Sir Samuel Garth, published in 1699. 
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hero is to be pulled down and degraded, it is done 
best in doggerel. 

If Hudibras had been set out with as much wit 
and humour in heroic verse as he is in doggerel, he 
would have made a much more agreeable figure than 
he does' : thougli the generality of his readers are 
so wonderfully pleased with the double rhymes, that 
I do not expect many will be of my opinion in this 
particular. 

I shall conclude this essay upon laughter with 
observing that the metaphor of laughing, applied 
to fields and meadows when they are in flower, or 
to trees when they are in blossom, runs through all 
languages : which I have not observed of any other 
metaphor, excepting that of fire and burning when 
they are applied to love. This shows that we natu¬ 
rally regard laughter as what is both in itself amiable 
and beautiful. For this reason likewise Venus has 
gained the title of (the laughter-loving 

dame, as Waller has translated it 2), and is represented 
by Horace as the goddess who delights in laughter 
Milton, in a joyous assembly of imaginary persons'*, 
has given us a very poetical figure of laughter. His 
whole band of mirth is so finely described that I 
shall set down the passage at length ®: 

But come thou goddess fair and free, 

In Jieaven y-cleped Euplirosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
W’ith two sister graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 

Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity. 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks, .and wreathM smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

1 This seems inconsistent with the preceding paragraph; for Butler’s 
object was to ‘ pull down and degrade ’ the Puritans. 

a In the lines on ‘The Countess of Carlisle in monming' 

We find not that laughter-loving dame 
Mourned for Anchises. 

3 1 Od. ii, 33. 

5 ‘ Set it down at length' (folio). 


* Z Allegro. 
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Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holdiog both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the liglit fantastic toe, 

And in thy right liaiid lead with thee, 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee iionour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her. and live with thee. 
In unreprovM pleasures free. 


No. 250. 


Monday, Dec. 17, 1711 


Disce, doandui adhuc qua ctnset auiiculxt$, uf si 
Cacus iter monslrare velil ; Uimen aspice, si quid 
St nos, quod cures propriumjecisse, loqvamur. 

IIoR., 1 Sp. xvii, 3 

Mr Spectator,— You see the nature of my request by 
the Ratin motto which I address to you. I am very 
sensible I ought not to use many words to you, who are 
one of but few : but the following piece, as it relates to 
speculation in propriety of speech, being a curiosity in its 
kind, begs your patience: it was found in a poetical 
virtuoso s closet among his rarities ; and since the several 
treatises of thumbs, ears, and noses have obliged the 
world, this of eyos is at your service* 

The first eye of consequence (under the invisible 
Author of all) is the visible luminary of the univer.se : 
his glorious spectator is said never to open his eyes at his 
rising in a morning without having a whole kingdom of 
adorers m Persian silk waiting at his lev^e. Millions of 

this original, who, 
besides his being the great director of optics is the 

surest test whether eyes be of the same species with that 

of an eagle or that of an owl: the one he emboldens with 

faoprif ®Peak, act, or plead before the 

of pLnt numerous assembly ; the other he dazzles out 

proo^- ev^flTrL'S sheepish dejectedness. The sun- 
pioot eje dares lead up a dance in a full court- and 

without blinking at the lustre of beauty, can distribute 

proper complaisance to a room crowded with 

while flfp which deserves particular regard ; 

***°,'" conversation, like a fearful 

The next instance of optics is the famous Argus, who 
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(to speak in the language of Cambridge) was one of an 
huntfred ; and being used as a spy in the affairs of 
jealousy, was obliged to have all his eyes about him. We 
have no account of the particular colours, casts, and turns 
of this body of eves ; but as he was pimp for his mis¬ 
tress Juno,’tis probable he used all the modern leers, sly 

f iances, and other ocular activities to serve his purpose. 

ome look upon him as the then king-at-arins to the 
heathenish deities, and make no more of his eyes than as 
so many spangles of his herald’s coat. 

The next upon the optic list is old Janus, who stood 
in a double-sighted capacity like a person placed betwixt 
two opposite looking-glasses, and so took a sort of retro¬ 
spective cast at one view. Copies of this double-faced 
way are not yet out of fashion with many professions, 
and the ingenious artists pretend to keep up this species 
by double-headed canes and spoons ; but there is no mark 
of this faculty except in the emblematical way of a wise 
general having an eye to both front and rear, or a pious 
man taking a review and prospect of his past and future 
state at the same time. 

I must own that the names, colours, qualities, and 
turns of eyes vary almost in every head ; for, not to 
mention the common appellations of the black, the blue, 
the wliite, the grey, and the like, the most remarkable 
are those that borrow their title from animals, by virtue 
of some peculiar quality or resemblance they bear to the 
eyes of the respective creature ; as that of a greedy 
rapacious aspect takes its name from the cat, that of a 
sharp piercing nature from the hawk, those of an amorous 
roguisli look derive their title even from the sheep, and 
we say such a one has a sheep’s eye, not so much to denote 
the innocence as the simple slyness of the cast. Nor is 
tiiis metaphorical inoculation a modern invention, for we 
find Homer taking the freedom to place the eye of an ox, 
bull, or cow in one of his principal goddesses, by that 
frequent expression of 

BoWTTiS ‘TTOTVia 

Now as to the peculiar qualities of the eye, that fine 
part of our constitution seems as much the receptacle 
and seat of our passions, appetites, and inclinations, as 

1 The ox-eyed, venerable Juno (Uiad, iv, 50). 
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tlie mind itself ; at least ’tis as the outward portal to 
introduce them to the house within, or rather the common 
thoroughfare to let our affections pass in and out; love, 
anger, pride, and avarice, all visibly move in those little 
orbs. I know a young lady that can’t see a certain 
gentleman pass by, without showing a secret desire of 
seeing him again by a dance in her eyeballs ; nay, she 
can’t for the heart of her help looking half a street’s 
length after any man in a gay dress. You cannot behold 
a covetous spirit walk by a goldsmitli's shop, without 
casting a wishful eye at the heaps upon the counter. 
Does not an haughty person show the temper of his soul 
in the supercilious roll of lus eye ? and how frequently 
in the lieight of passion does that moving picture in our 
head start and stare, gather a redness and quick flashes of 
lightning, and makes all its humours sparkle with fire, as 
Virgil finely describes it ^ 


Ardcntis ab ore 

Scintillae absistuut: oculis micat acribus ignis. 

As for the various turns of the eyesight, such as the 
voluntary or involuntary, the half or the whole leer, I 
shall not enter into a very particular account of them ; but 
let me observe, that oblique vision, when natural, was 
anciently the mark of bewitchery and magical fascination 
and to this day ’tis a malignant ill look ; but when ’tis 
forced and affected it carries a wanton design, and in 
playhouses and other public places this ocular intima¬ 
tion IS often an assignation for bad practices. But this 
iiiegularity in vision, together with such enormities as 
tipping the wink, the circumspective roll, the side-peen 
through a thin hood or fan, must be put in the class of 
heteroptics, as all wrong notions of religion are ranked 
under the general name of heterodox. All the pernicious 
applications of sight are more immediately under the 
direction of a Spectator ; and I hope you will arm your 
readers against the mischiefs which are daily done^ by 

uSwn'rriendT'’^" 


professed in several papers’your 
particular endeavours, m the province of Spectato^ to 

’ ios. lii; 4T53. Cf. 
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correct the offences committed by starers, who disturb 
whole assemblies, without any regard to time, place, or 
modesty. You complained also, that a starer is not 
usually a person to be convinced by the reason of the 
thing : nor so easily rebuked, as to amend by admonitions. 
I thought therefore fit to acquaint you with a convenient 
mechanical way, which may easily prevent or correct 
staring, by an optical contrivance of new perspective- 
glasses, short and commodious like opera-glasses, fit for 
short-sighted people as well as others ; these glasses 
making the objects appear, either as they are seen by the 
naked eye, or more distinct, though somewhat less than 
life, or bigger and nearer. A person may by the help of 
this invention take a view of another, without the im¬ 
pertinence of staring ; at the same time it shall not be 
possible to know whom or what he is looking at. One 
may look towards his right or left hand, when he is 
supposed to look forwards. This is set forth at large in 
the printed proposals for the sale of these glasses, to be 
had at Mr. Dillon’s in Long Acre, next door to the White 
Hart. Now, sir, as your Spectator has occasioned the 
publishing of tliis invention, for the- benefit of modest 
spectators, the inventor desires your admonitions concern¬ 
ing the decent use of it, and hopes by your recommenda¬ 
tion that for the future beauty may be beheld, without 
the torture and confusion which it suffers from the 
insolence of starers. By this means you will relieve the 
innocent from an insult which there is no law to punish, 
though it is a greater offence than many which are within 
cognisance of justice. I am, Sir, your most humble 
Servant, Abraham Spy 

No. 251. Tuesday^ Dec. 18, 1711 [addison 

Lingua centim sint, oraque centum, 

FtTTtQi VOX ViRO., JEvi* vij 625 

There is nothing which more astonishes a foreigner, 
and frights a country squire, than the cries of London 

1 The state of the streets under Queen Anne is described in Lauron s 
HahiU ami Cries 0 / tfu City oj London, 1709. In ' 

sc. 3) Steele makes Trim say to some ragged soldiers: mere s a 
thousand tilings you might do to help one about this town, as to cry, 
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My good friend Sir Roger often declares tliat he cannot 
get them out of his head, or go to sleep for them the 
first week that he is in to^vn. On the contrax’ 3 ’, Will 
Honeycomb calls them the ram<i(je de la ville, and 
prefers them to the sounds of larks and nightingales, 
with all the music of the fields and woods. I have 
lately received a letter from some very odd fellow upon 
this subject, which I shall leave with m 3 ' reader 
without saying anything further of it. 


Sir, I am a man out of all business, and would willingly 
turn my head to anything for an honest liveliliood. I 
have invented several projects for raising many millions 
ot money without burthening the subject, but'I cannot 
get the Parliament to listen to 111 A wKn 


c.tuci Uiyseu or my country by this public spiritcdness, I 
would make some proposals to you relating to a design 
which I have very much at heart, and which may procure 
me a handsome subsistence, if you will be pleased to 
recommend It to the cities of London and Westminster. 

I he post I would aim at is to be comptroller-general of 
the London cries which are at present under no manner 

thil ^ ^ ^ qualified 

foi this place, as being a man of very strong lungs, of 

great insight into all the branches of our British trades 

and manufactures, and of a competent skill in music. 

The cries of London may be divided into vocal and 

a ver^Tr^ rV ® present under 

a very great disorder. A freeman of London lias the 

wqth t^he ttank-'"'^*^ a whole street for an hour together. 

k of a brass kettle or a frying-pan^ The 

watchman s thump at midnight startles us^in our beds^ ^ 
much as the breaking in of a thief. The sow gelLr^s hor^ 

h^ard tqthin This ^s^/rm 

Heard within the liberties. I would therefore propose, 

laKan“ev?ning. ~W^rfrom r?nh ^^isscrs to grind?” or 

from FlandersVotes^fmm th Street, strange and bloody news 
bjns"--“OH%nv^^ , "1 House of Commons”—'• Bmis rare 

orTate/”°'^th ‘S boot™ 

A crack and a projector (folio). ■* 
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that no instrument of this nature should be made use of, 
which I have not tuned and licensed, after having care¬ 
fully examined in what manner it may affect the ears of 
her Majesty’s liege subjects. 

. Vocal cries are of much larger extent, and indeed so full 
of incongruities and barbarisms, that we appear a dis¬ 
tracted city to foreigners, who do not comprehend the 
meaning of such enormous outcries. Milk is generally 
sold in a note above Elah, and it sounds so exceeding 
shrill, that it often sets our teeth on edge. The chimney¬ 
sweeper is confined to no certain pitch ; he sometimes 
utters himself in the deepest bass, and sometimes in the 
sharpest treble; sometimes in the highest, and sometimes 
in the lowest note of the gamut. The same observation 
might be made on the retailers of small-coal, not to 
mention broken glasses or brick-dust. In these, therefore, 
and the like cases, it should be my care to sweeten and 
mellow the voices of these itinerant tradesmen, before 
they make their appearance in our streets ; as also to 
accommodate their cries to their respective wares ; and to 
take care in particular that those may not make the most 
noise who have the least to sell, which is very observable 
in the vendors of card-matches, to whom I cannot but 
apply that old proverb of ‘ Much cry but little wool 
yome of these last-mentioned musicians are so very loud 
in the sale of these trifling manufactures that an honest 
splenetic gentleman of my acquaintance bargained with 
one of them never to come into the street where he lived : 
but what was the effect of this contract ? Why, the whole 
tribe of card-match makers which frequent that quarter 
passed by his door the very next day in hopes of being 
bought off after the same manner. . , . 

It is another great imperfection in our London cries that 
there is no just time nor measure observed in them, Our 
news should indeed be published in a very quick time, 
because it is a commodity that will not keep cold. It 
should not, however, be cried with the same precipitation 
as ‘ Fire’: yet this is generally the case : a bloody battle 
alarms the town from one end to another in an instant. 
Every motion of the French is published in so great an 
hurry that one would think the enemy were at our gates. 
This likewise I would take upon me to regulate in such 
a manner that there should be some distinction made 
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between the spreading of a victory, a march, or an en¬ 
campment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or a Spanish mail. Nor 
must I omit under this head those excessive alarms with 
which several boisterous rustics infest our streets in turnip 
season ; and whicli are more inexcusable, because these 
are wares whicli are in no danger of cooling upon their 
hands. 

There are others who affect a very slow time, and are in 
my opinion much more tunable than the former ; the 
cooper in particular swells his last note in an liollow voice 
that is not without its harmony ; nor can I forbear being 
inspired with a most agreeable melancholy when I hear 
that sad and solemn air with which the public is very 
often asked if they have any chairs to mend. Vour own 
inemory may suggest to you many other lamentable ditties 
of the same nature in wliich the music is woiulerfully 
languishing and melodious. 

I am always pleased with that particular time of the 
year which is proper for tlie pickling of dill and cucumbers • 
hut alas tins cry, like the song of the nightingales, i.s not 
heard above two months. It would therefore be worth 
while to consider whether the same air might not in some 
cases be adapted to other words. 

It might likewise deserve our most serious consideration 
how far, in a well-regulated city, those humorists are to 

of traditional cries 

invented particular songs and 
tunes of tlieir own : such as was, not many years^since 

^ V the name of the 

Colly-Molly-Puff; and such as is at this day Urn vendor 

of powder and wasliballs, who, if I am rightly informed 
goes under the name of Powder Watt ^ ^ lormed, 

altogether useless to tL publiC tw ^ 1 '“""’ 

words ; insomuch that T K ^ their tunes than by their 
boy run.. 

N 
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broad from a grinder of knives and scissors. Nay, so 
strangely infatuated are some very eminent artists of this 
particular grace in a cry, that none but their acquaintance 
are able to guess at their profession; for who else can 
know that ‘ Work if I had it’ should be the signification 
of a corn-cutter? 

P'orasmuch, therefore, as persons of tliis rank are seldom 
men of genius or capacity, I think it would be very proper 
that some man of good sense and sound judgment should 
preside over these public cries, who should permit none to 
lift up their voices in our streets that have not tunable 
throats, and are not only able to overcome the noise of 
the crowd, and the rattling of coaches, but also to vend 
their respective merchandizes in apt phrases, and in the 
most distinct and agreeable sounds. I do therefore humbly 
recommend myself as a person rightly qualified for this 
post, and if I meet with fitting encouragement, shall 
communicate some other projects which I have by me that 
may no less conduce to the emolument of the public. 
I am, Sir, &c., Ralph Crotchett 

C. 


No. 252. Wed'ixesday^ Dec. 19, 1711 


[sTEELE 


Brranti, pastimqut oculos per cuncta ferenti. ViRO., JEn. ii, 5701. 

Mr Spectator, —I am very sorry to find by your dis¬ 
course upon the eye^ that you have not thoroughly 
studied the nature and force of that part of a beauteous 
face Had you ever been in love, you would have said 
ten thousand things, which it seems did not occur to you. 
Do but reflect upon the nonsense it makes men talk, the 
flames which it is said to kindle, the transport it raises, 
the dejection it causes in the bravest men ; and if you do 
believe those things are expressed to an extravagance, yet 
you will own that the influence of it is very great which 
moves men to that extravagance. Certain it is, that the 
whole strength of the mind is sometimes seated there; 
that a kind look imparts all that a year s discourse could 
cive vou in one moment. ‘ What matters it what she 

fivs to^u? see how she looks’, is the language of all 
who know what love is. When the mind is thus summed 

1 The motto in the folio issue was Virgil’s ‘Nescio quU tcneros 
oculus mihi fescinat agnos' {Eclog. m, 103). 2 No. 250. 
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up and expressed in a glance, did you never observe a 
sudden joy arise in the countenance of a lover? Did you 
never see the attendance of years pai<l, overpaid, in an 
instant? You a Spectator, and not know that the intelli¬ 
gence of affection is carried on by tlie eye onlv ; tliat 
good breeding has made the tongue falsify the heart, and 
act a part of continual constraint, while nature has pre¬ 
served the eyes to herself, that she may not be disguised 
or misrepresented. The poor bride can give her hand, 
and say, ‘I do’, with a languishing air to the man she is 
obliged by cruel parents to take for mercenary reasons, 
but at the same time she cannot look as if she loved ; lier 
eye is full of sorrow, and reluctance sits in a tear, while 
the ofleiing of the sacrifice is performed in what we call 
the marriage ceremony. Do you never go to plays ? 
Cannot you distinguish between the eyes of those who go 
to see, from those who come to be seen? I am a woman 
turned of thirty, and am on the observation a little ; 
therefore if you or your correspondent had consulted me 
in your discourse on the eye, I could have told you that 
the eye of Leonora is slyly watchful while it looks negli¬ 
gent ; she looks round her without the help of the glasses 
you speak of, and yet seems to be employed on objects 
directly before her. This eye is what affects chance-med¬ 
ley, and on a sudden, as if it attended to another thing, 
turns all its charms against an ogler. The eye of Lusitania 
is an instrument of premeditated murder, but the design 
being visible, destroys the execution of it; and with 
much more beauty than that of Leonora, it is not half so 
mischievous. There is a brave soldier’s daughter in town 
that by her eye has been the death of more than ever her 
father made fly before him. A beautiful eye makes 
silence eloquent, a kind eye makes contradiction an assent 
an enraged eye makes beauty deformed. This little 
member gives life to every other part about us, and I 
believe the story of Argus implies no more than that the 
eye is in every part, tha,t is to say, every other part would 
be mutilated, were not its force represented more by the 
eye than even by itself. But this is heathen Greek to 
those who have not conversed by glances. This, sir, is a 
language in which there can be no deceit, nor can a skilful 
observer be impeded upon by looks even among politicians 
and courtiers. If you do me the honour to print this 

N 2 
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among your speculations, I shall in my next make you a 
present of secret history, by translating all the looks of 
the next assembly of ladies and ^ntlemen into words, to 
adorn some future paper. I am, Sir, your faithful friend, 

Mary Heartfree 

Dear Mr Spectator,— I have a sot of a husband that 
lives a very scandalous life, and wastes away his body and 
fortune in debauches; and is immovable to all the argu¬ 
ments I can urge to him. I would gladly know whether 
in some cases a cudgel may not be allowed as a good figure 
of speech, and whether it may not be lawfully used by a 
female orator Your humble servant, 

Barbara Crabtree 

Mr Spectator^, —Though I am a practitioner in tlie 
law of some standing, and have heard many eminent 
pleaders in my time, as well as other eloquent speakers of 
both universities, yet I agree with you that women are 
better qualified to succeed in oratory than the men, and 
believe this is to be resolved into natural causes. You have 
mentioned only the volubility of their tongue; but what 
do you think of the silent flattery of their pretty faces, 
and the persuasion which even an insipid discourse carries 
with it when flowing from beautiful lips, to which it 
would be cruel to deny anything? It is certain, too, that 
they are possessed of some springs of rhetoric which men 
want, such as tears, fainting-fits, and the like, which I 
have seen employed upon occasion with good success. 
You must know I am a plain man and love my money; 
yet I have a spouse who is so great an orator in this way, 
that she draws from me what sum she pleases. Every 
room in my house is furnished with trophies of her elo¬ 
quence, rich cabinets, piles of china, Japan screens, and 
costly jars ; and if you were to come into my great par¬ 
lour, you would fancy yourself in an India warehouse. 
Besides this, she keeps a squirrel, and I am doubly taxed 
to pay for the china he breaks. She is seized with periodi¬ 
cal fits about the time of the subscriptions to a new opera, 
and is drowned in tears after having seen any woman 
there in finer clothes than herself. These are arts of 

1 See Xo. 247. 

2 This letter was by John Hughes (‘Correspondence’, iii| 8). 
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persuasion purely feminine, and which a tender heart 
cannot resist. What I would therefore desire of you, is, 
to prevail with your friend who has promised to dissect 
a female tongue, that he would at the same time give us 
the anatomy of a female eye, and explain the springs and 
sluices which feed it with such ready supplies of moisture ; 
and likewise show by what means, if possible, they may 
be stopped at a reasonable expense. Or indeed, since 
there is something so moving in the very image of weep¬ 
ing beauty, it would be worthy his art to provide, that 
these eloquent drops may no more be lavished on trifles, 
or employed as servants to their waj’W’ard wills ; but 
reserved for serious occasions in life, to adorn generous 
pity, true penitence, or real sorrow. I am, etc. 

T. 


No. 253. Thursday^ Dec. 20, 1711 [addison 

Indignor quidquani reprthendi, non quia craisc 
Compositum itUpUUve puUtur, std quia nuper. 

Hob., 2 Ep. i, VG 

There is nothing which more denotes a great mind 
than the abhoiTence of envy and detraction. This 
passion reigns more among bad poets than among any 
other set of men. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame than those 
who are conversant in poetry, it is very natural for such 
as have not succeeded in it to depreciate the works of 
those who have. For since they cannot raise them¬ 
selves to the reputation of their fellow-writers, they 
must endeavour to sink it to their own pitch, if they 
would still keep themselves upon a level with them. 

The greatest wits that ever w’ere produced in one 
age, lived together in so good an understanding, and 
celebrated one another with so much generosity, that 
each of them receives an additional lustre from his 
contemporaries, and is more famous for having lived 
with men of so extraordinary a genius, than if he had 
himself been the sole wonder ^ of the age. I need not 

1 * The single product' (folicF). 
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tell my reader, that I here point at the reign of Augus¬ 
tus, and I believe he will be of my opinion, that neither 
Virgil nor Horace would have gained so great a repu¬ 
tation in the world, had they not been the friends and 
admirers of each other. Indeed, all the great writers 
of that age, for whom singly we have so great an 
esteem, stand up together as vouchers for one another’s 
reputation. But at the same time that Virgil was 
celebrated by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, Varius, 
Tucca, and Ovid, we know that Bavius and Mievius 
were his declared foes and calumniators. 

In our own country a man seldom sets up for a poet 
without attacking the reputation of all his brothers in 
the art. The ignorance of the moderns, the scribblers 
of the age, the decay of poetry, are the topics of 
detraction, with whicli he makes liis entrance into the 
world. But how much more noble is the fame that is 
built on candour and ingenuity, according to those 
beautiful lines of Sir John Denham, in his poem on 
Fletcher’s works : 

But whitlier am I strayed > I need not raise 
Tropliies t<» thee from other men’s dispraise; 

Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built, 

Nor ni eds thy juster title the foul yilt 
Of eastern kiuKs, who to secure their reign 
Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slam. 


I am sorry to find that an author * who is very justly 
esteemed among the best judges, has admitted some 


1 Pone’s Esmy on Criticism was published anonvmously on May 15, 
1711 when it »as advertized in No. 65 the Spectator, and was at 
once attacked by Dennis in Rejiectiom, Critical a7id Satirical, xipon a 
late rhapsody called an Essay upon CriUcxsm. Pope, th n tw. nty-three 
yt-ars old, wrote very gratefully to Steele, supposing that he uas the 
mitl.or of this numlier : ‘Tl.ough it be tlie lUKhest satisfaction to find 
oneself commended by a person whom all the world commends, yet I 
am not more obliged to you for that than for your cando.i^r and fiank- 

ness in acquainting me with the error I have been 
too fr.'elv of my brother moderns’. Steele answered that the article 
w?s not by himf and i-romised to introdu- e Pope to Addison. In after 
years Pope was to write, in the bitter Bnes subsequently incorporated 
in the Epistle to Arbuthnot, that Addison was 


Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just bint the fault, and hesitate dislike. 
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strokes of this nature ' into a very fine poem, I mean 
The AH of Criticism, which was published some montlis 
since, and is a masterpiece in its kind. The obsei'va- 
tions follow one another like those in Horaces of 
Foetnj, without that methodical regularity which 
would have been requisite in a prose author. Tliey 
are some of them uncommon, but such as the roadei 
must assent to, when he sees them explained with that 
elegance and perspicuity in which tliey are delivered. 
As for those which are the most known, and the most 
received, they are placed in so beautiful a light, and 
illustrated with such apt allusions, that they have in 
them all the graces of novelty, and make the reader, 
who was before acquainted witli them, still more con¬ 
vinced of their truth and solidity. And here give me 
leave to mention what Monsieur Boileau has so very 
well enlarged upon in the preface to his works, that 
wit and fine writing doth not consist so much in 
advancing things that are new, as in giving things 
that arc known an agreeable turn. It is impossible 
for us who live in the later ages of the world to 
make observations in criticism, morality, or in any 
art or science, which have not been touched upon by 
others. We have little else left us, but to represent 
the common sense of mankind in more strong, more 
beautiful, or more uncommon lights. If a reader 
examines Horace’s Art of Poetry, he will find but 
very few precepts in it, which he may not meet with 
in Aristotle, and which were not commonly known 
by all the jioets of tlie Augustan age. His way of 
expressing and applying them, not his invention of 
them, is what we are chiefly to admire. 

For this reason I think there is nothing in the world 
so tiresome as the works of those critics who \vrite in a 

* What crowds of these, impenitently bold. 

In SO' nds and jinKling syllables grown old, 

Still run on poets in a raying vein, 

Even t'» ti'e dre^s nnd squeezing of the brain ; 

Strain out the last dull dropi>ings of their sense, 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence. 

Essay on Criticiim, 604-609. 
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positive dogmatic way, without either language, genius, 
or imagination. If the reader would see how the best 
of the Latin critics writ, he may find their manner 
very beautifully described in the characters of Horace, 
Petronius, Quintilian, and Longinus, as they are d^a^vn 
in the essay of which I am now speaking. 

Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in his 
reHections has given us the same kind of sublime, 
which he observes in the several passages that 
occasioned them, I cannot but take notice that our 
English author has after the same manner exemplified 
several of his precepts in the very precepts themselves. 
I shall produce two or three instances of this kind. 
Speaking of the insipid smoothness which some readers 
are so much in love with, he has the following verses ; 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

White expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 

The gaping of the vowels in the second line, the 
expletive do in the third, and the ten monosyllables in 
the fourth, give such a beauty to this passage as 
would have been very much admired in an ancient 
poet. The reader may observe the following lines in 
the same view : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along. 

And afterwards: 

'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when 2ephyT gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud serges lash the sounding sliore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labotirs, and the words move slow; 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending com, and skims along the main. 


The beautiful distich upon Ajax in the foregoing 
lines puts me in mind of a description in Homer’s 
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Odyssey^y which none of the critics have taken notice 
of. It is where Sisyphus is represented lifting his 
stone up the hill, which is no sooner carried to the top 
of it, but it immediately tumbles to the bottom. This 
double motion of the stone is admirably described in 
the numbers of these verses; as in the four first it is 
heaved up by the several spondees, intermixed with 
proper breathing-places, and at last trundles down in 
a continued line of dactyls : 

Kal fx^v '2i(TV(pov tiaeidoVf Kpartp' &\y(' 

ASau PatTTa^ovTtt ir€\(i}piov afx<f>OT4pip<yiv. 

’'H roi 6 fiiv, aKripivT6/xfyos troalv re 

Aaau &v<e &6e(rK€ “trorl \6<pov' aXA fire fxtWoi 
''AKpoy vvepBaXceiu, tot airo<rrp(ff>a(rKf nparails' 

AStis 67r€»Ta treSoySi KuXlySfTo Aaax ayaiS-fis. 


It would be endless to quote verses out of Virgil 
which have this particular kind of beauty in tlie 
numbers; but I may take an occasion in a future 
paper to show several of them which have escaped the 
observation of others. 

I cannot conclude this paper without taking notice 
that we have three poems in our tongue which are of 
the same nature, and each of them a masterpiece in its 
kind: the Essay on Translaftd Verse^ the Essay on the 
Art of Poetry^ and the Essay upon Criticism. C. 


1 Book xi. 593-598. As a similar ohsen-ation had been made bv 
^ Halicarnassus, the latter part of this sentence was 
Tickell 8 8d)tM»n of Addison's works 

Common 
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No. 254. Fnday, Dec. 21, 1711 [steele 

l.tfxv'bs ipbis apeTjjs, 6 5e Kvirptdos &Xos 6(p4W€t. 

When I consider the false impressions which are 
received by the generality of the world, I am troubled 
at none more than a certain levity of thought which 
many young women of quality have entertained, to 
the hazard of their characters and the certain mis¬ 
fortune of their lives. The first of the following 
letters may best represent the faults I would now 
point at, and the answer to it the temper of mind in a 
contrary character^: 

My dear Harriot, —If thou art she, but oh, how 
fiillen, how changed, what an apostate ! How lost to 
all that’s gay and agreeable ! To be married I find is to 
be buried alive ; I can’t conceive it more dismal to be 
shut up in a vault to converse with the shades of my 
ancestors, than to be carried down to an old manor-house 
in the country, and confined to the conversation of a 
sober husband and an awkward chaml*ermaid. For 
variety I suppose you may entertain yourself with madam 
in her grogram gown^ the spouse of your parish vicar, 
who has by this time I am sure well furnished you with 
receipts for making salves and possets, distilling cordial 
waters, making syrups, and applying poultices. 

Blest solitude ! I wish thee joy. my dear, of thy loved 
retirement, which indeed you would persuade me is very 
agreeable, and different enough from what I have here 
described : but, child, I am afraid thy brains are a little 
disordered with romances and novels; after six months’ 

1 On December 21. 1711, Lad.v Strafford wrote to her newly-w^-dded 
liiisband ‘Pray read this Friday’s Spectator, I think it pretty’ 
(Wentworth Papers, 2s0). Tiie Spectators were sent regularly to Lord 

StraHurd when he was abroad. ^ , ... o 

2 As Mr Dobsoii points out, Steele is here quoting from Swilts 

Baucis and Philemon, 170S 

Her petticoat, transformed apace, 

BeCiuiie black satin flounced with lace. 

Plain Goody would no Lmger down; 

’Twas Madam in her grogram gown, 

Grocram. the material worn by the fanner’s danjihter whom Will 
Honeycomb married (No. 630), was ‘ a stulf woven with large woof and 

a rough pile’. 
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marriage to hear thee talk of love and paint the country 
scenes so softly, is a little extravagant; one would tliink 
\ou lived the lives of sylvan deities, or roved among the 
walks of paradise like the first happy pair. But, prithee, 
leave these whimsies, and come to town in order to live 
and talk like other mortals. However, as I am extremely 
interested in your reputation, I would willingly give you 
a little good advice at 3 ’our first appearance umlcr the 
character of a married woman : ’tis a little insolence in 
me, perhaps, to advise a matron ; but I am so afrai«l 
j'ou’il make so silly a figure as a fond wife that I cannot 
help warning j’ou not to appear in anj' public places with 
your husband, and never to saunter about St .James's 
Bark together : if j’ou presume to enter the Ring at H^nle 
Park together j'ou are ruined for ever; nor mu-t 3 'ou 
take tlje least notice of one another at the playhouse or 
opera, unless j’ou would be laugheil at for a very loving 
couple most happily' paired in the yoke of wedlock. 1 
would recommend the e.xample of an acquaintance of 
ours to your imitation ; she is the most negligent ami 
fashionable wife in the world ; she is hardly* ever seen in 
the same place w’ith her husband, and if they happen to 
meet you would think them perfect strangers : she never 
was heard to name him in his absence, and takes care he 
shall never be the subject of any discourse that she has a 
siiare in. I hope you’ll propose this lady as a pattern, 
though I am very much afraid you’ll be so silly to think 
Toreia, &c., Sabine and Roman wives, much brigliter 
examples. I wish it may neve*' come into your head to 
imitate those antiquated creatures so far as to come into 
public in the habit as well as air of a Roman matron. 
You make already the entertainment at Mrs Modish’s 
tea-table; she says she always thought 3 'ou a discreet 
person, and qualified to manage a family with adiiiirable 
prudence ; she dies to see what demure and serious airs 
wedlock has given you, but she says she shall never 
forgive your choice of so gallant a man as Bellamour to 
transform him into a mere sober husband ; ’twas unpardon¬ 
able : you see, my dear, we all envy j'our happiness, and 
no person more than your humble Servant, Lydia 

Be not in pain, good madam, for my appearance in 
town, I shall frequent no public places, or make any 
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visits where the character of a modest wife is ridiculous : 
as for your wild raillery on matrimony,’tis an hypocrisy ; 
you and all the handsome young women of your acquaint¬ 
ance show yourselves to no other purpose than to gain a 
conquest over some man of worth in order to bestow your 
charms and fortune on him. There’s no indecency in the 
confession ; the design is modest and honourable, and all 
your afTectation can’t disguise it. 

I am married, and have no other concern but to please 
the man I love ; he’s the end of every care 1 have ; if I 
dress Tis for him, if I read a poem or a play’tis to qualify 
myself for a conversation agreeable to his taste : he’s 
almost the end of my devotions, half my prayers are for 
his happiness—I love to talk of him, and never hear 
him named but with pleasure and emotion. I am your 
fiiend and wish you happiness, but am sorry to see by 
the air of your letter that there are a set of women who 
arc got into tlie commonplace raillery of everything that 
is sober, decent, and proper: matrimony and the clergy 
are the topics of people of little wit and no understand- 
ing. I own to you I have learned of the vicar’s wife all 
you tax me with : she is a discreet, ingenuous, pleasant, 
pious woman ; I wish she had the handling of you and Mrs 
Modish ; you would find, if you were too free with her, 
she would soon make you as charming as ever you were-- 
fihe woiihl make you blush as much as if you never haci 
been fine ladies. The vicar, madam, is so kind as to visit 
my husband, and his agreeable conversation has brought 
him to enjoy many sober happy hours when even I am shut 
out, and my dear master is entertained only with his own 
thoughts. These things, dear madam, will be lasting 
satisfactions, when the fine ladies and the coxcombs by 
whom they form themselves are irreparably ridiculous, 

ridiculous in old age.- 1 am, Madam, your most humble 

Servant, Mary Home 

Dear Mr Spectator,—You have no goodness in the 
world and are not in earnest in anything you say Uiat is 
serious, if you do not send me a plain answer to this : 1 
Imppencd some days past to be at the play where, during 
tlm Ume of perfoimance, I could not keep my eyes off a 
beautiful young creature who sat just before 
I have been since informed has no fortune. It would 
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utterly ruin my reputation for discretion to marry such a 
one! Ind by what I can learn she has a character of 

great modesty, so there is nothing to be 
other way. My mind has ever since been so wholly bent 
on her that I am much in danger of doing something very 
extravagant without your speedy advice to, bir, your 
most humble Servant. 


I am sorry I cannot answer this impatient gentleman 
but by another question. 

Dear Correspondent,— Would you marry to please 
other people, or yourself? P 


No. 255. Saturday^ Dec. 22, 1711 [adihson 

Lnv.dis amove tunics ? *wnt cevta ;)iacH?a U 
Ter pure lecto voterunt reeveare liOcUo. 

IIOR., 1 Ep. I, 30 

The soul ^ considered abstractedly from its passions, 
is of a remiss and sedentary nature, slow in its resolves, 
and languishing in its executions. The use therefore 
of the passions, is to stir it up and put it upon action, 
to awaken the understanding, to enforce the will, and 
to make the whole man more vigorous and attentive in 
the prosecution of his designs. As this is the end of 
the passions in general, so it is pax'ticularly of ambition, 
which pushes the soul to such actions as are apt to 
procure honour and reputation to the actor. But 
if we carry our reflection higher, we may discover 
further ends of Providence in implanting this passion 
in mankind 

It was necessary for the world, that arts should be 
invented and improved, books written and transmitted 
to posterity, nations conquered and civilised. Now 

1 The draft of this and the two following papers is included in ilio 
MS. note-book already described (see No. 170). The motto at the 
head of the paper, in a handwriting different from any other in the 
book* was, I believe, added by Steele. 

2 The MS. has, ‘ But we may carry this observation higher, and 
consider the good effects which this single passion has produced to 
mankind. 
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since the proper and genuine motives to these and the 
like great actions would only influence virtuous minds, 
tliere would be but small improvements in the world’ 
were there not some common principle of action work- 
ing equally with all men. And such a principle is 
ambition or a desire of fame, by which great ^ endow¬ 
ments are not suffered to lie idle and useless to the 
public, and many vicious men overreached, as it were, 
and engaged contrary to their natural inclinations in a 
glorious and laudable course of action. For we may 
further observe, that men of the greatest abilities are 
most fired with ambition ; and that, on the contrary, 
mean and narrow minds are the least actuated by it; 
whether it be that a man’s sense of his ^ own inca¬ 
pacities makes him ^ despair of coming at fame, or that 
he has ^ not enough range of thought to look out for 
ftny good which does not more immediately relate 
to his^ interest or convenience, or that Providence, 
in the very frame of his soul <5, would not subject him ^ 
to such a passion as would be useless to the world, 
and a torment to himself 

Were not this desire of fame very strong, the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining it, and the danger of losing it when 
obtained, would be sufficient to deter a man from so 
vain a pursuit 

How few are there who are furnished with abilities 
sufficient to recommend their actions to the admiration 
of the world, and to distinguish themselves from the 
rest of mankind ? Providence for the most part sets 
us upon a level, and observes a kind of proportion in 
its dispensations towards us. If it renders us perfect 
in one accomplishment, it generally leaves us defective 
in another, and seems careful rather of preserving 
every person from being mean and deficient in his 

1 ‘ All great’ (folio). 2 «That the sense of their’ (folio). 

3 ‘ Them ’ (folio). 4 « Tliey have ’ (folio). 

5 ‘ Their ’ (folio). 6 ‘ Th.^ir souls ’ (folio). 

7 ‘Them’ (folio). ® ‘Themselves’ (folio). 

9 In the MS. note-book, this paragraph, in Addison’s writing, took 
the place of a cancelled passage : ‘ But that I may not lose myself on 
so wide a subject, I shall endeavour to show the folly of seeking 
after fame, from the following considerations &c. 
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quaU6cations, than of making any single one eminent 
or extraordinary. 

And among those who are the most richly endowed 
by nature and accomplished by their own industry, 
how few are there whose virtues are not oljscured l)y 
the ignorance, prejudice, or envy of their beholders / 
Some men cannot discern between a noble and a mean 
action. Others are apt to attribute them to some false 
end or intention ; and others purposely misrepresent, 
or put a wrong interpretation on them. 

But the more to enforce this consideration, we may 
observe that those are generally most unsuccessful in 
their pursuit after fame, who are most desirous <jf 
obtaining it. It is Sallust’s remark * upon Cato, that 
the less he coveted glory the more he acquired it. 

Men take an ill-natured pleasure in crossing our 
inclinations, and disappointing us in what our hearts 
are most set upon. When tlierefore they have dis¬ 
covered the passionate desire of fame in the aml)itious 
man (as no temper of mind is more apt to show 
itself), they become sparing and reserved in tlieir 
commendations, they envy him the satisfaction of an 
applause, and look on their praises rather as a kind¬ 
ness done to his person, than as a tribute paid to his 
merit. Others, who are free from this natural per¬ 
verseness of temper, grow wary in their i>raises of one 
M'ho sets too great a value on them, lest they should 
raise him too high in his own imagination, and by 
consecjuence remove him to a greater distance from 
themselves. 

But further, this desire of fame naturally betrays 
the ambitious man into such indecencies as are a 
lessening to his reputation. He is still afraid lest any 
of his actions should be thrown away in private, lest 
his deserts should be concealed from the notice of the 
world, or receive any disadvantage from the reports 
which others make of them. This often sets him on 
empty boasts and ostentations of himself, and betrays 
him into vain fantastic recitals of his own performances. 

I Btll. Cain., c. 40. 
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His discourse generally leans one way, and whatever 
is the subject of it, tends obliquely either to the de¬ 
tracting from others, or the extolling of himself. 
Vanity is the natural weakness of an ambitious man, 
which exposes him to the secret scorn and derision of 
those he converses with, and ruins the character he is 
so industrious to advance by it. For though his actions 
are never so glorious, they lose their lustre when 
they are drawn at large, and set to show by his own 
hand ; and as the world is more apt to find fault than 
commend, the boast will probably be censured when 
the great action that occasioned it is forgotten. 

Besides, this very desire of fame is looked on as a 
meanness and an imperfection in the greatest character. 
A solid andi substantial greatness of soul looks down 
with a generous neglect on the censures and applauses 
of the multitude, and places a man beyond the little 
noise and strife of tongues. Accordingly we find in 
ourselves a secret awe and veneration for the character 
of one who moves above us in a regular and illustrious 
course of virtue, without any regard to our good or ill 
opinions of him, to our reproaches or commendations ; 
as on the contrary it is usual for us, when we would 
Uike off from the fame and reputation of an action, to 
ascribe it to vainglory, and a desire of fame in the 
actor. Nor is this common judgment and opinion of 
mankind ill-founded ; for certainly it denotes no great 
bravery of mind to be worked up to any noble action 
by so selfish a motive, and to do that out of a desire of 
fame, which we could not be prompted to by a disin¬ 
terested love to mankind, or by a generous passion for 
the glory of Him that made us. 

Thus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained by all, 
but particularly by those who thirst after it\ since 
most men have so much either of ill-nature or of wari¬ 
ness, as not to gratify and soothe the vanity of the 
ambitious man, and since this very thirst after fame 
naturally betrays him into such indecencies as are a 

1 So altered by Addison in the MS., the first reading being, ‘ those 
who have the greatest desire for it ’. 
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lessening to his reputation, and is itself looked upon as a 
weakness in the greatest characters. 

In the next place, fame is easily lost, and as ditlicult 
to be preserved as it was at first to be acquired. But 
this I shall make the subject of a following paper. C. 


No. 256. Monday^ Dec. 24, 1711 [addison 

ydp T€ 7r«A€Tat KOii<p7} pikv atlpai 
Pero fxaK\ apya\4r} 56 tpeptiv. 

IIes.i Works and DaySf 701 

There are many passions and tempers of mind which 
naturally dispose us to depress and vilify the merit of 
one rising in the esteem of mankind. All those wlio 
made their entrance into the world with the same ad¬ 
vantages, and were once looked on as his etjuals, are 
apt to think the fame of his merits a reflection on their 
own indeserts ; and will therefore take care to re¬ 
proach him with the scandal of some past action, or 
derogate from the worth of the present, that they may 
still keep him on the same level with themselves. The 
like kind of consideration often stirs up the envy of 
such as were once his superiors, who think it a de¬ 
traction from their merit to see another get ground 
upon them and overtake them in the pursuits of glory; 
and will therefore endeavour to sink his reputation,’ 
that they may the better preserve their own. Those 
who were once his equals envy and defame him, be¬ 
cause they now see him their superior ; and those who 
were once his superiors, because they look upon him 
as their equal. 

J^i’ther, a man whose extraordinary reputation 
thus lifts him up to the notice and observation of man¬ 
kind, draws a multitude of eyes upon him that will 
narrowly inspect every part of him, consider him 
nicely in aU views, and not be a little pleased when 
they have taken him in the worst and most disadvan¬ 
tageous light. There are many who find a pleasure in 

common reports of fame, and in 
‘ o 
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spreading abroad the weaknesses of an exalted 
character. They publish their ill-natured discoveries 
with a secret pride, and applaud themselves for the 
singularity of their judgment which has searched deeper 
than others, detected what the rest of the world have 
overlooked, and found a flaw in what the generality of 
mankind admires. Others there are who proclaim the 
errors and infirmities of a great man with an inward 
satisfaction and complacency if they discover none of 
the like errors and intirmities in tlienjselves ; for while 
they are exposing another’s weaknesses, they are 
tacitly aiming at their own commendations who are not 
subject to the like infirmities, and are apt to be trans¬ 
ported with a secret kind of vanity, to see themselves 
superior in some respects to one of a sublime and cele¬ 
brated reputation. Nay, it very often happens, that 
none are more industrious in publishing the blemishes 
of an extraordinary reputation, than such as He open 
to the same censures in their own characters ; as either 
hoping to excuse their own defects by the authority of 
so high an example, or raising an imaginary applause 
to themselves for resembling a person of an exalted 
reputation, though in the blamable parts of his 
character. If all these secret springs of detraction fail, 
yet very often a vain ostentation of wit sets a man on 
attacking an established name, and sacrificing it to the 
mirth and laughter of those about him. A satire or a 
libel on one of the common stamp, never meets with 
that reception and approbation among its readers, as 
what is aimed at a person whose merit places him upon 
an eminence, and gives him a more conspicuous figure 
among men : whether it be that we think it shows 
greater art to expose and turn to ridicule a man whose 
character seems so improper a subject for it, or that we 
are pleased by some implicit kind of revenge to see 
him taken down and humbled in his reputation, and in 
some measure reduced to our own rank, who had so 
far raised himself above us in the reports and opinions 
of mankind 

Thus we see how many dark and intricate motives 
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there are to detraction and defamation, and how many 
malicious spies are searching into the actions of a gieat 
man, who is not always the best prepared for so narrow 
an inspection. For we may generally observe, that our 
admiration of a famous man lessens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him; and that we seldom hear the 
description of a celebrated person without a catalogue 
of some notorious weaknesses and infirmities. The 
reason may be, because any little slip is more con¬ 
spicuous and observable in his conduct than in 
another’s, as it is not of a piece witli the rest of his 
character, or because it is impossible for a man at the 
same time to be attentive to the more important part 
of his life, and to keep a watchful eye over all tlie in¬ 
considerable circumstances of his behaviour and con¬ 
versation ; or because, as we have before observed, 
the same temper of mind which inclines us to a desire 
of fame, naturally betrays us into such slips and un¬ 
warinesses as are not incident to men of a contrary dis¬ 
position. 

After all, it must be confessed that a noble and 
triumphant merit often breaks through and dissipates 
these little spots and sullies in its reputation ; but if 
by a mistaken pursuit after fame, or through human 
infiianity, any false step be made in the more 
momentous concerns of life, the whole scheme of am¬ 
bitious design is broken and disappointed. The 
smaller stains and blemishes may die away and dis¬ 
appear amidst the brightness that surrounds tliem ; 
but a blot of a deeper nature casts a shade on all the 

and darkens the whole character. How 
difticult therefore is it to preserve a great name, when 
he that has acquired it is so obnoxious to such little 
weaknesses and infirmities as arfe no small diminution 
to it when discovered, especially when they are so in¬ 
dustriously proclaimed and aggravated by such as were 
once his superiors or equals ; by such as would set to 
show their judgment or their wit, and by such as are 

guilty or innocent of the same slips or misconducts in 
their own behaviour. 


O 2 
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But were there none of these dispositions in others 
to censure a famous man, nor any such miscarriages in 
himself, yet would he meet with no small trouble in 
keeping up his reputation in all its height and 
splendour. There must be always a noble train of 
actions to preserve his fame in life and motion. For 
when it is once at a stand, it naturally flags and 
languishes. Admiration is a very short-lived passion, 
that immediately decays upon growing familiar with 
its object, unless it be still fed with fresh discoveries, 
and kept alive by a new perpetual succession of 
miracles rising up to its view. And even the greatest 
actions of a celebrated person ^ labour under this dis¬ 
advantage, that however surprising and extraordinary 
they may be, they are no more than what are expected 
from him ; but on the contrary, if they fall anything 
below the opinion that is conceived of him, though 
they might raise the reputation of another, they are a 
diminution to his. 

One would think there should be something wonder¬ 
fully pleasing in the possession of fame, that notwith¬ 
standing all these mortifying considerations, can engage 
a man in so desperate a pursuit; and yet if we consider 
the little happiness that attends a great character, and 
the multitude of disquietudes to which the desire of it 
subjects an ambitious mind, one would be still the 
more surprised to see so many restless candidates for 
glory 

Ambition raises a secret tumult in the soul, it in¬ 
flames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of 
thought; it is still reaching after an empty imaginary 
good, that has not in it the power to abate or satisfy it. 
Most other things we long for can allay the cravings of 
their proper sense, and for a while set the appetite at 
rest; but fame is a good so wholly foreign to our 
natures, that we have no faculty in the soul adapted to 
it, nor any organ in the body to relish it; an object of 

1 ' Name' (folio). ^ 

2 This paragraph, m Addison’s writing, was an addition to the 
draft as first copied into the MS, note-book. 
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desiie placed out of the possibility of fruition. It may 
indeed fill the mind for a while with a giddy kind of 
pleasure, but it is such a pleasure as makes a man rest¬ 
less and uneasy under it; and which does not so much 
satisfy the present thirst, as it excites fresh desires, 
and sets the soul on new enterprises. For how few 
ambitious men are there w'ho have got as much fame as 
they desired, and whose thirst after it has not been iis 
eager in the very height of their reputation, as it was 
before they became knowm and eminent among men ! 
There is not any circumstjince in Ciesar’s character 
which gives me a greater idea of him than a siiying 
which Cicero tells us ^ he frequently made use of in 
private conversation, that he was satisfied W’ith his 
share of life and fame (Se satis vel ad natnramj vel ad 
gld'iam vixisse •). Many indeed have given over their 
pursuits after fame, but that has proceeded either from 
the disappointments they have met in it, or from their 
experience of the little pleasure which attends it, or 
from the better informations or natural coldness of old 
age ; but seldom from a full satisfaction and acqui¬ 
escence in their present enjoyment of it. 

Nor is fame only unsatisfying in itself, but the 
desire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles, 
which those are free from who have no such a tender 
regard for it. How often is the ambitious man cast 
down and disappointed if he receives no praise w'here 
he expected it ? Nay, how often is he mortified w'ith 
the very praises he receives if they do not rise so hicrh 
as he thinks they ought, which they seldom do unless 
increased by flattery, since few men have so good an 
opinion of us as we have of ourselves? But if the 
ambitious man can he so much grieved even with 
praise itself, how will he be able to bear up under 
scandal and defamation? For the same temper of 
mind which makes him desire fame makes him hate 
reproach. If he can be transported with the extra- 


1 Oraiio pro ^f. Marcello. 

2 This sentence was an addition, 
MS. note-book. 
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ordinary praises of men, he will he as much dejected 
by their censures. How little therefore is the 
happiness of an ambitious man, who gives every one 
a dominion over it, who thus subjects himself to the 
good or ill speeches of others, and puts it in the 
power of every malicious tongue to throw him into a 
tit of melancholy, and destroy his natural rest and 
repose of mind ? Especially when we consider that 
the world is more apt to censure than applaud, and 
himself fuller of imperfections than virtues. 

We may further observe, that such a man wUl be 
more grieved for the loss of fame than he could have 
been pleased with the enjoyment of it. For though 
the presence of this imaginary good cannot make us 
happy, the absence of it may make us miserable : 
because in the enjoyment of an object we only find 
that share of pleasure which it is capable of giving 
us, but in the loss of it we do not proportion our 
grief to the real value it bears, but to the value 
our fancies and imaginations set upon it. 

So inconsiderable is the satisfaction that fame 
brings along with it, and so great the disquietudes 
to which it makes us liable. The desire of it stirs 
up very uneasy motions in the mind, and is rather 
inflamed than satisfied by the presence of the thing 
desired. The enjoyment of it brings but very little 
pleasure, though the loss or want of it be very 
sensible and afflicting ; and even this little happiness 
is so very precarious that it wholly depends on the 
will of others. We are not only tortured by the 
reproaches which are offered us, but are disappointed 
by the silence of men when it is unexpected; and 
humbled even by their praises 

1 ‘ I shall conclude this subject in my next paper ’ (folio). 
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No. 257. Tmsday^ Dec. 25, 1711* [addison 

O^;^’ cuSct 

''OtbQaXiiOS' irapoiv irivtp. 

Incert. ex Stob. 

That I might not lose myself upon a subject of 
so great extent as that of fame, I have treated it 
in a particular order and method. I have first of 
all considered the reasons why Providence may 
have implanted in our minds such a principle of 
action. I have in the next place shown, from many 
considerations, first, that fame is a thing difficult to 
be obtained, and easily lost; secondly, that it brings 
the ambitious man very little happiness, but subjects 
him to much uneasiness and dissatisfaction. I shall 
in the last place show that it hinders us from 
obtaining an end which we have abilities to ac<|^uire. 
and which is accompanied with fulness of satis¬ 
faction. I need not tell my reader that I mean by 
this end that happiness which is reserved f<>r us in 
another world, which every one has abilities to 
procure, and which will bring along with it fulness 
of joy and pleasures for evermore. 

How the pursuit after fame may hinder us in the 
attainment of this great end I shall leave the reader 
to collect from the three following considerations :— 

First, because the sti'ong desire of fame breeds 
several vicious habits in the mind. 

Secondly, because many of those actions, which are 
apt to procure fame, are not in their nature conducive 
to this our ultimate happiness. 

Thirdly, because if we should allow the same actions 
to be the proper instruments, both of acquiring 
fame and of procuring this happiness, they would 
nevertheless fail in the attainment of this last end, 
if they proceeded from a desire of the first. 

These three propositions are self-evident to those 
who are versed in speculations of morality. For 

1 Christmas Day. 
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which reason I shall nofc enlarge upon them, but 
proceed to a point of the same nature, which may 
open to us a more uncommon field of speculation. 

From what has been already observed, I think we 
may make a natural conclusion, that it is the greatest 
folly to seek the praise or approbation of any being 
besides the Supreme, and that for these two reasons, 
because no other being can make a right judgment 
of us, and esteem us according to our merits; and 
because we can procure no considerable benefit or 
advantage from the esteem and approbation of any 
other being. 

In the first place, no other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and esteem us according to our 
merits. Created beings see nothing but our outside, 
and can therefore only frame a judgment of us from 
our exterior actions and behaviour ; but how unfit 
these are to give us a right notion of each other’s 
perfections may appear from several considerations. 
There are many virtues which in their own nature are 
incapable of any outward representation : many silent 
perfections in the soul of a good man, which are great 
ornaments to human nature, but not able to discover 
themselves to the knowledge of others ; they are 
transacted in private, without noise or show, and are 
only visible to the great Searcher of hearts. What 
actions can express the entire purity of thought which 
refines and sanctifies a virtuous man ? that secret rest 
and contentedness of mind which gives him a perfect 
enjoyment of his present condition ? that inward 
pleasure and complacency which he feels in doing 
good ? that delight and satisfaction which he takes iii 
the prosperity and happiness of another ? These and 
the like virtues are the hidden beauties of a soul, the 
secret graces which cannot be discovered by a mortal 
eye, but make the soul lovely and precious in His 
sight, from whom no secrets are concealed. Again, 
there are many virtues which want an opportunity of 
exerting and showing themselves in actions. Every 
virtue requires time and place, a proper object and a 
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fit conjuncture of circumstances, for the due exercise 
of it. A state of poverty obscures all the virtues of 
liberality and munificence. The patience and forti¬ 
tude of a martyr or confessor lie concealed in the 
flourishing times of Christianity. Some virtues are 
only seen in affliction, and some in prosperity: some 
in a private, and others in a public capacity. But the 
great Sovereign of the world beholds every perfection 
in its obscurity, and not only sees what we do, l)ut 
what we would do. He views our behaviour in every 
concurrence of affairs, and sees us engaged in all tlie 
possibilities of action. He discovers the martyr and 
confessor without the trial of flames and torture.®, and 
will hereafter entitle many to the reward of actions, 
which they had never the opportunity of performing. 
Another reason why men cannot form a right judg¬ 
ment of us is, because the same actions may be aimed 
at diflferent ends, and arise from quite contrary 
principles. Actions are of so mixed a nature, and so 
full of circumstances, that as men pry into them more 
or less, or observe some parts more than others, they 
take different hints, and put contrary interpretations 
on them j so that the same actions may represent a 
man as hypocritical and designing to one, which make 
him appear a saint or hero to another. He therefore 
who looks upon the soul through its outw'ard actions, 
often sees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt 
to discolour and pervert the object. So that on this 
account also, He is the only proper judge of our 
perfections, who does not guess at the sincerity of our 
intentions from the good of our actions ; but wei«'hs 

the goodness of our actions by the sincerity of our 
intentions. 


But further ; it is impossible for outward actions to 
represent the perfections of the soul, because they 
can never show the strength of those principles from 
whence they proceed. They are not adequate 

pur vu-tues, and can only show us 
what habits are m the soul, without discovering the 
degree and perfection of such habits. They are at 
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best but weak resemblances of our intentions, faint 
and imperfect copies that may acquaint us with the 
jjeneral design, but can never express the beauty and 
life of the original. But the great Judge of all the 
earth knows every different state and degree of human 
improvement, from those weak stirrings and tendencies 
of the will which have not yet formed themselves into 
regular purposes and designs, to the last entire finishing 
and consummation of a good habit. He beholds the 
first imperfect rudiments of a virtue in the soul, and 
keeps a watchful eye over it in all its progress, until it 
has received every grace it is capable of, and appears 
in its full beauty and perfection. Thus we see that 
none but the Supreme Being can esteem us according 
to our proper merits, since all others must judge of 
us from our outward actions, which can never give 
them a just estimate of us, since there are many 
perfections of a man which are not capable of 
appearing in actions ; many which, allowing no 
natural incapacity of showing themselves, want an 
opportunity of doing it; or should they all meet with 
an opportunity of appearing by actions, yet those 
actions may be misinterpreted, and applied to wrong 
principles ; or though they plainly discovered the 
principles from whence they proceeded, they could 
never show the degree, strength, and perfection of 

those principles. . 

And as the Supreme Being is the only proper judge 

of our perfection, so is He the only fit rewarder of 
them. This is a consideration that comes home to our 
interest, as the other adapts itself to our ambitiom 
And what could the most aspiring or the most selfish 
man d6sire more, were he to form the notion of a being 
to whom he would recommend himself, than such a 
knowledge as can discover the least appearance of 
perfection in him, and such a goodness as will pro¬ 
portion a reward to it? n i,- j 

Let the ambitious man therefore turn aU his desire 

of fame this way ; and, that he may propose to 
a fame worthy of his ambition, let him consider that it 
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he employs his abilities to the best advantage, the time 
will come when the Supreme Governor of the world, 
the great Judge of mankind, who sees every degree of 
perfection in others, and possesses all possible per¬ 
fection in Himself, shall proclaim ^ his worth before 
men and angels, and pronounce to him in the presence 
of the whole creation that best and most signiticant of 
applauses, ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant: 
enter thou into thy Master’s joy C. 


No. 258. Wednesday^ Dec. 26, 1711 [stekle 

Divide et unjKra. 

Pleasure and reaction of one kind or other are 
absolutely necessary to relieve our minds and bodies 
from too constant attention and labour. Whore there¬ 
fore public diversions are tolerated, it behoves persons 
of distinction, with their power and examine, to preside 
over them in such a manner, as to check anything that 
tends to the corruption of manners, or which is too 
mean or trivial for the entertainment of reasonable 
creatures. As to the diversions of this kind in this 
town, we owe them to the arts of poetry and music. 
My o^vn private opinion, with relation to such re¬ 
creations, I have heretofore given with all the frank¬ 
ness imaginable; what concerns those arts at present 
the reader shall have from my correspondents. The 
first of the letters with which I acquit myself for this 
day, is \vTitten by one who proposes to improve our 
entertainments of dramatic poetry, and the other comes 
from three persons who, as soon as named, will be 
thought capable of advancing the present state of music. 


Mr Spectator, —I am considerably obliged to you for 
jour speedy publication of my last in yours of the 18th 
instant , and am in no small hopes of being settled in the 

DOt«-took this paragraph ran thus: 
* w ^n^titious man turn all his thirst of fame this way, 

utmost importunity of his desire, let him consider, 

Governor of the world, the God 
01 innnite perfection, shall proclaim,' tc. 2 Ko. 251 
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post of comptroller of the cries. Of all the objections I 
have hearkened after in public cofifee-houses> there is but 
one that seems to carry any weight with it, viz. that such 
a post would come too near the nature of a monopoly. 
Now, sir, because I would have all sorts of people made 
easy, and being willing to have more strings than one to 
my bow, in case that of comptroller should fail me, I have 
since formed another project, which, being grounded on 
tiic dividing a present monopoly, I hope will give the 
public an equivalent to their full content. You know, sir, 
it is allowed that the business of the stage is, as the Latin 
has it, Jucunda et idonea dicere Now'there being 

but one dramatic theatre licensed for the delight and 
profit of this extensive metropolis, I do humbly propose, 
for the convenience of such its inhabitants as are too 
distant from Covent Garden, that another theatre of 
case may be erected in some spacious part of the city; and 
that the direction thereof may be made a franchise in fee 
to mo, and my heirs for ever. And that the town may 
have no jealousy of my ever coming to an union with the 
set of actors now in being, I do further propose to constitute 
for my deputy my near kinsman and adventurer Kitt 
Crotchet'^, whose long experience and improvements in 
those atfairs need no recommendation. It was obvious to 
every spectator what a quite different foot the stage was 
upon during his government; and had he not been oolted 
out of his trap doors, his garrison might have held out for 
ever, he having by long pains and perseverance arrived at 
the art of making his army fight without pay or provisions. 
I must confess it, with a melancholy amazement, I see so 
wonderful a genius laid aside, and the late slaves of the 
stage now become its masters, dunces that will be sure to 
suppress all theatrical entertainments and activities that 
they are not able themselves to shine in ! 


1 Horace, Ara Poet. 834. j • xt 

2 Christoplier Rich, to whom other references will be found m Nos. 
5 and ZG. In the TatUr(iJo. 1*2) Steele spoke of Rich as Divito, viho 
• lias a perfect art in beiug unintelligible in discourse and uncomeatable 
in business. But he, having no understanding in his polite way, 
brought in upon us, to get in his money, ladder-dancers, rope-dancers, 
iucelers and mountebanks, to strut in the place of Shakespeare s 
heroes and Jonson's humorists In No. 42 of the Tatler is a ^tincal 
inventory of the movables belonging to Rich, ‘who is breaking up 
housekeeping'; it included ‘modern plots, commonly known by the 
name of trap-doors, ladders of ropes’, Ac. See also No. 44. 
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Every man that goes to a play is not obliged to have 
either wit or understanding : and I insist upon it, that all 
who go there should see something which may improve 
them in a w’ay of which they are capable. In short, sir, 1 
would have something done as well as said on the stage. 
A man may have an active body, though lie has not a 
quick conception; for the imitation therefore of such as 
are, as I may so speak, corporeal w’its or nimble fellows, 

I would fain ask any of the present mismanagers why 
should not rope-dancers, vaulters, tumblers, ladder- 
walkers, and posture-makers appear again on our stage? 
After such a representation, a five-bar gate w’oiild be 
leaped W’ith a better grace next time any of the audience 
went a-hunting. Sir, these things cry loud for reforma¬ 
tion, and fall properly under the province of Spectator- 
general ; but how indeed should it be otherwise while 
fellows (that for twenty years together w’ere never paid 
but as their master was in the humour) now presume to 
pay others more than ever they had in their lives ; and, 
in contempt of the practice of persons of condition, have 
the insolence to owe no tradesman a farthing at the end 
of the w’eek. Sir, all I propose is the public good ; for no 
one can imagine I shall ever get a private shilling by it. 
Therefore I hope you will recommend this matter in one 
of your this week’s papers, and desire when mv house 
opens you will accept the liberty of it for the trouble you 
have received from, Sir, your humble Servant, 

Ralph Crotchet 

—I have assurances that the Trunk-maker will 
declare for us 


Mr Spectator,— We whose names ^ are subscribed 
think you the properest person to signify w'hat we have 
to offer the town in behalf of ourselves, and the art W'hich 
we profess, music. We conceive hopes of your favour 


1 See No. 23'i. 

and Steele had assisted Thomas Clayton in 1710 by notices 
in the Tathi (Nos. 16^ 166). Clayton had pmduced the opera of 

Tlieatre in 1705, and in 1707 he brought out a 
setting of Addison s Ro$amond, whicli was a failure. Clayton and his 
^rtners, Haym and Dieupart, continued to produce opeias until 1711 
when they began a course of concerts at the Music-Room in Yorlc 
Buildings. The venture was, however, unsuccessful, and nothing is 
known of Claytons subsequent career, except that he seems to have 
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from the speculations on the mistakes which the town run 
into with regard to their pleasure of this kind; and 
believing your method of judging is, that you consider 
music only valuable as it is agreeable to and heightens 
the purpose of poetry, we consent that that is not only 
the true way of relishing that pleasure, but also that 
without it a composure of music is the same thing as a 
poem, where all the rules of poetical numbers are observed, 
but the words of no sense or meaning ; to say it shorter, 
mere musical sounds are in our art no other than nonsense 
verses are in poetry. Music therefore is to aggravate 
what is intended by poetry ; it must always have some 
passion or sentiment to express, or else violins, voices, or 
an}' other organs of sound, afford an entertainment very 
little above the rattles of children. It was from this 
opinion of the matter, that, when Mr Clayton had finished 
his studies in Italy and brought over the opera of Arsinoe^ 
Mr Hayiii and Mr Pieupart, who had the honour to be 
well known and received among the nobility and gentry, 
were zealously inclined to assist, by their solicitations, in 
introducing so elegant an entertainment as the Italian 
music grafted upon English poetry. For this end Mr 
Dieupart and Mr Haym, according to their several oppor¬ 
tunities, promoted the introduction of Arsiiwc, and did it 


died about 1730. He was a very poor musician, but Addison and Steele 
were nleasecl with bis etforts to bring about the use of English Avords 
with English music. Steele was associated with Clayton in the lorK 
Buildings enterprise, and he asked Pope ‘to help Mr Clayton, that is 
me, to some words for music apainst winter \ Another letter iroin 

Clayton and his colleagues will be found in No. 278. .. „ ^ 

Nicola Francesco Ilaym, says Professor Morley, was by birth a 
Roman, and resident in London as a profe«sor of music. He jumiishea 
two oiitrasof sonatas for tAvo violins and a bass, and jomfd Clayton 
and Dieupart in the service of the opera, until Handel s succ^s 
superseded them. Haym was also a man of letters, who published two 
quartos up.>u medals, a notice of rare lUlian books, an edition of 
Tasso’s Gcrusalemme, and tAvo tragedies of his o\yn. He wrote a 
Histon/ of Music in Itelian, and issued proposals for its ^ 

English, nut had no success. Finally he turned 

was employed in tliat quality by Dr Mead 

rhnries DieuDart. a Frenclnnan, Avas a i>erforiiier on tlie violin pa 

harpsichord. At the representation of and Hie other 

he nlaved the harpsichord and Haym the violoncello. Hieu- 
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to the best advantage so great a novelty would allow. It 
is not proper to trouble you with particulars of the just 
complaints we all of us have to make ; but so it is, that 
without regard to our obliging pains, we are all equally 
set aside in the present opera. Our application therefore 
to you is only to insert this letter in your papers that the 
town may know we have all three joined together to make 
entertainments of music for the future at Mr Claytoirs 
house in York Buildings. What we promise ourselves, is 
to make a subscription of two guineas for eight times ; 
and that the entertainment, with the names of the authors 
of the poetry, may be printed, to be sold in the house, 
with an account of the several authors of the vocal as well 
as instrumental music for each night ; the money to be 
paid at the receipt of the tickets, at Mr Charles Lillie’s. 
It will, we hope, sir, bo easily allowed, that we are 
capable of undertaking to exhibit by our joint force and 
different qualifications all that can be done in music ; but 
lest you should think so dr 3 ' a thing as an account of our 
proposal sliould be a matter unworthy j’our paper, which 
generally contains something of public use ; give us leave 
to saj', that favouring our design is no less than reviving 
an art, which runs to ruin by the utmost barbarism under 
an affectation of knowledge. We aim at establishing some 
settled notion of what is music, at ^eco^■ering from neglect 
and want very many families who depend upon it, at 
making all foreigners who pretend to succeed in England 
to learn the language of it, as we ourselves have done, 
and not be so insolent as to expect a whole nation, a 
refined and learned nation, should submit to learn them. 
In a word, Mr Spectator, with all deference and humility', 
we hope to behave ourselves in this undertaking in such a 
manner, that all Englishmen who have any skill in music 
may be furthered in it for their profit or diversion by 
what new things we shall produce; never pretending to 
surpass others, or asserting that anything which is a 
science is not attainable by all men of all nations who 
have proper genius for it. We say, sir, what we hope for 
is not expected will arrive to us b^’ condemning others, 
but through the utmost diligence recommending ourselves. 
We are, Sir, your most humble Servants, 

Thomas Clayton, 
Nicolino Haym, 

T. Charles Dieupart. 
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No. 269. Thursdaxfy Dec. 27, 1711 [steele 

Quoil decet konestum e$t, et qxiod konestum eat decet. Tull. 

There are some things which cannot come under 
certain rules, but which one would think could not 
need them. Of this kind are outward civilities and 
salutations. These, one would imagine, might be regu¬ 
lated by every man’s common sense, without the help 
of an instructor, but that which we call common sense 
suffers under that word, for it sometimes implies no 
more than that faculty which is common to all men, 
but sometimes signifies right reason, and what all men 
should consent to. In this latter acceptation of the 
phrase, it is no gi-eat wonder people err so much against 
it, since it is not every one who is possessed of it, and 
there are fewer who, against common rules and fashions, 
dare obey its dictates. As to salutations, which I was 
about to talk of, I observe, as I stroU about town, there 
are great enormities committed with regard to this 
particular. You shall sometimes see a man begin the 
offer of a salutation, and observe a forbidding air or 
escaping eye, in the person he is going to salute, and 
stop short in the pole of his neck. This in the person 
who believed he could do it with a good grace, and was 
refused the opportunity, is justly resented with a cold¬ 
ness in the whole ensuing season. Your great beauties, 
people in much favour, or by any means or for any 
purpose over-flattered, are apt to practise this which 
one may call the preventing aspect, and throw their 
attention another way, lest they should confer a bow 
or a curtsey upon a person who might not appear to 
deserve that dignity. Others you shall find so obse- 
nuious, and so very courteous, as there is no escaping 
£ favours of this kind. Of this sort may be a man 
who is in the fifth or sixth degree of favour mth a 

minister ; this good creature attll Xngl hts 

.orld that ?XLre"cTvuTerson heeve™ He 
wiuTenturVws'^Xto bow"* out o£ a coach in fuU 
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speed, at once, to show he is full of business, and yet 
is not so taken up as to forget his old friend. Witli 
a man who is not so well formed for courtship and 
elegant behaviour, such a gentleman as tlii.s seldom 
finds his account in the return of his complinients, but 
he will still go on, for he is in his own way, and must 
not omit; let the neglect fall on your side, or where it 
will, his business is still to be well-bred to the end. I 
think I have read in one of our English comedies a 
description of a fellow that affected knowing everybody, 
and for want of judgment in time and place, would bow 
and smile in the face of a judge sitting in the court, 
would sit in an opposite gallery and smile in the 
minister’s face as he came up into the pulpit, and nod 
as if he alluded to some familiarities between them in 
another place. But now I happen to speak of .salu¬ 
tation at church, I must take notice that several of 
rny correspondents have importuned me to consider 
that subject, and settle the point of decorum in that 
particular. 


I do not pretend to be the best courtier in the world, 
but I have often on public occasions thought it a very 
great absurdity in the company (dui-ing the royal pre¬ 
sence) to exchange salutations from all parts of the 
loom, when certainly common sense should su<^fest 
tiiat all regards at that time should be enga<^od and 
cannot be diverted to any other object, without dis¬ 
respect to the sovereign. But as to the complaint of 
niy correspondents, it is not to be imagined what 
otlence some of them take at the custom of salutinc/ 
in places of worship. I have a very angry letter from 
a lady, who tells me one of her acquainttince, out of 
mere pride and a pretence to be rude, takes upon her 
to return no civilities done to her in time of divine 
service, and is the most religious woman for no other 
reason but to a^ear a woman of the best quality 
in the cjiurch. This absurd custom had better be 
abolished than retained, if it were but to prevent evils 
of no higher a nature than this is, but I am informed 
ot objections much more considerable : a Dissenter of 

VOL. Ill 

P 
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rank and distinction was lately prevailed upon by a 
friend of his to come to one of the greatest congrega¬ 
tions of the Church of England about town : after the 
service was over, he declared he was very well satis¬ 
fied with the little ceremony which was used towards 
God Almighty ; but at the same time he feared he 
should not be able to go through those required 
towards one another; as to this point he was in a state 
of despair, and feared he was not w^ell-bred enough to 
be a convert. There have been many scandals of this 
kind given to our Protestant.Dissenters, from the out¬ 
ward pomp and respect we take to ourselves in our 
religious assemblies. A Quaker who came one day 
into a church fixed his eye upon an old lady with a 
carpet larger than that from the pulpit before her, 
expecting when she would hold forth. An Anabaptist 
who designs to come over himself, and all his family, 
within few months, is sensible they want breeding 
enough for our congregations, and has sent his two 
elder daughters to learn to dance, that they may not 
misbehave themselves at church : it is worth con¬ 
sidering whether in regard to awkward people with 
scrupulous consciences, a good Christian of the best 
air in th© world ought not rather to deny herself the 
opportunity of showing so many graces, than keep a 
bashful proselyte without the pale of the Church. !• 


No. 260. 


Friday., Dec. 28, 1711 


[STEELE 


Singula <U nobis anni prcedantur tunU$. 


Mr Spectator, —I RRi row in the sixty-fifth year of 
my age, and having been the greater part of my days a 
raL of pleasure, the decay of my faculties is a sUgnation 
of my Ide. But how is it, sir, that my appetites are 
increased upon me with the loss of power to gratify them. 
I write this, like a criminal, to warn people to enter upon 
what reformation they please to make in themselves m 
their youth, and not expect they shall be capable of it 
from a fond opinion some have often m their mouths, that 
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if we do not leave our desires they will leave us. It is 
far otherwise; I am now as vain in my dress, and as 
flippant if I see a pretty woman, as when in my youtli I 
stood upon a ^nch in the pit to survey the wliolo circle 
ot beauties. The folly is so extravagant with me, and I 
went on with so little check of my desires, or resignation 
ot them, that I can assure you I very often, merely to 
entertain my own thoughts, sit with my spectacles on 
writing love-letters to the beauties that have been lonir 
since in their graves. This is to warm my heart with the 
faint memory of delights which were once agreeable to 
me ; but how much happier would my life have l>cen 
now if I could have looked back on any worthy action 
done for my country? if I had laid out that which I 
profused^ 111 luxury and wantonness in acts of gener¬ 
osity and charity? I have lived a bachelor to tliis day • 
and instead of a numerous offspring, with which in tho 
regular ways of life, I might po^ibly liave delighted 

o/oMto amuse myself witl, the repetitiou 
Ot old stories and intrigues which no one will believe T 
ever was concerned in. I do not know whether you have 

cannot fall on^a better 
subject than that of the art of growing old. In such a 

lectiire you must propose that no one set his heart upon 
what IS transient; the beauty grows wrinkled while 
ve are yet gazing at her. The witty man sinks into a 
humorist imperceptibly for want of reflecting that all 
things around him are in a flux, and continually changing 
hus he is in the space of ten or fifteen years surrounded 
by a new set of people, whose manners are as natural to 
hem as his delights, method of thinking. Tnd mode of 
living, were formerly to him and his frfen.l” i ? *i 
mischief is. he looks ^pon th^ s'ame k nd":?trors;^d^^^^ 

for yming doing fooUaWy rXt ] "IffolTy 

1 Squandered. 
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quences; but to those who live and pass away life as they 
ought, all parts of it are equally pleasant; only the 
memory of good and worthy actions is a feast which must 
give a quicker relish to the soul than ever it could pos¬ 
sibly taste in the highest enjoyments or jollities of youth. 
As for me, if I set down in my great chair and begin to 
ponder, the vagaries of a child are not more ridiculous 
than the circumstances which are heaped up in my 
memory ; fine gowns, country dances, ends of tunes, 
interrupted conversations, and midnight quarrels, are 
what must necessarily compose my soliloquy. I beg of 
you to print this, that some ladies of my acquaintance, 
and my years, may be persuaded to wear warm night¬ 
caps this cold season ; and that my old friend Jack 
Tawdery may buy him a cane, and not creep with the air 
of a strut. I must add to all this, tliat if it were not for 
one pleasure, which I thought a very mean one till of 
very late I should have no one great satisfaction 

left; but if I live to the 10th of March 1714, and all 
my securities are good, I shall be worth fifty thousand 
pound. I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

Jack Afteuday 


Mr Spectator,— You will infinitely oblige a distressed 
lover if you will insert in your very next paper the 
following letter to my mistress. You must know I am 
not a person apt to despair, but she has got an odd 
humour of stopping short unaccountably, and. as she 
herself told a confidante of hers, she has cold fits. J-hese 
fits shall last her a month or six weeks together ; and as 
she falls into them without provocation, so it is to be 
honed she will return from them without the merit of 
new services. But life and love will not admit of such 
intervals, therefore pray let her be admonished as follows : 

Madam,— I love you, and I honour you ; therefore pray 
do not tell me of waiting till decencies, till forms, till 
humours are consulted and gratified. If you have that 
happy constitution as to be indolent for ten weeks 
togSher, you should consider that all that whi e I burn 
in mipatieLes and fevers ; but still you say it will be time 
enough, though I and you too grow older while we are yet 
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talking^. Which do you think the more reasonable, that 
you should alter a state of indifference for happiness, and 
that to oblige me ; or I live in torment, and that to lay 
DO manner of obligation upon you ? While I indulge your 
insensibility I am doing nothing; if you favour iny passion, 
you are bestowing bright desires, gay hopes, generous 
cares, noble resolutions, and transporting raptures upon 
Madam, your most devoted humble Servant. 


Mr Spectator,— Here’s a gentlewoman lodges in the 
same house with me, that I never did any injury to in mv 
whole life ; and she is always railing at mo to tliosc that 
she knows will tell me of it. Don’t you think she is in 

love with me ? or would you have me break my mind yet 
or not ? \ our Servant, '’p g 

Mr Spectator,— I am a footman in a great famih-, 
and am in love with the housemaid. We were all at 
hot-cockles last night in the hall these holidays ; when 

blinded, she pulled off herihoe, and 
"»th the heel such a rap as almost broke my liead 
to pieces. Pray, sir, was this love or spite ? X\ 


No. 201. iiaturday, Dec. 29, 1711 [admson ^ 

Fa^os yap ai-Opuiwotaiv fVKTalov KaK6v. Frag. Vet. IVet. 

My father, whom I mentioned in my first specula- 
tion, and ^vllom I must always name with honour and 
gratitude, has very frequently talked to me upon the 
subject of marriage. I was in my younger years 
engaged, partly by his advice and partly by my 
inclinations, in the courtship of a person who^h^d a 

1 Cf. Horace, 1 Od. xf, 7— 

Dnm loquimur, fugerit invida 
.Etas. 

2 See No. 245. Gny {Shepherd's Weel-y writes— 

"le down, 

weighty hand of many a clown ; 

Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 

1 » i^ad soft mi.schief in her eye. 
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great deal of beauty, and did not at my first approaches 
seem to have any aversion to me ; but as my natural 
taciturnity hindered me from showing myself to the 
best advantage, she by degrees began to look upon me 
as a very silly fellow, and being resolved to regard 
merit more than anything else in the persons who 
made their applications to her, she married a captain 
of dragoons who happened to be beating up for recruits 
in those parts. 

This unlucky accident has given me an aversion to 
pretty fellows^ ever since, and discouraged me from 
trying my fortune with the fair sex. The observations 
which I made in this conjuncture, and the repeated 
advices which I received at that time from the good 
old man above-mentioned, have produced the following 
essay upon love and marriage: 


The pleasantest part of a man’s life is generally that 
which passes in courtship, provided his passion be 
sincere, and the party beloved kind with discretion. 
Love, desire, hope, all the pleasing motions of the soul 

rise in the pursuit. • i a. 

It is easier for an artful man, who is not in love, to 

persuade his mistress he has a passion for her, and to 
succeed in his pursuits, than for one who loves with 
the greatest violence. True love hath ten thousand 
griefs, impatiences, and resentments, that render a man 
unamiable in the eyes of the person whose affection 
he solicits ; besides that he sinks his figure, gives him 
fears, apprehensions, and poorness of spirit, and often 
makes him appear ridiculous where he has a mind to 
recommend himself. 

Those marriages generally abound most with love 
and constancy, that are preceded by a long courtship. 


1 There are several papers in the Taf/cr (Nos. 21, 24, &c.) on K^tty 
fellows’ and ‘very pretty fellowsJack Dimple, ‘being just able to 
lind out, that what makes Sophronms [the true gf“tleman] acceptable 
is a natural behaviour, in order to this same reputation, makes his own 
an aSdal onr . . He will meditate within for half-an-hour until 
he thinks he is not careless enough in his air, and come back to the 
mirror to recollect his forgetfulness . 
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The passion should strike root, and gather strength 
before marriage be grafted on it. A long course of 
hopes and expectations fixes the idea in our minds, 
and habituates us to a fondness of the person beloved. 

There is nothing of so great impoitance to us, as the 
good qualities of one to whom we join ourselves for 
life; they do not only make our present state agree¬ 
able, but often determine our happiness to all eternity. 
Where the choice is left to friends, the chief point 
under consideration is an estate. Where the parties 
clioose for themselves, their thoughts turn moat upon 
the person. They have both their reasons. The first 
would procure many conveniences and pleasures of life 
to the party whose interests they espouse; and at tlie 
same time may hope that the wealth of their friend 
will turn to their own credit and advanbige. The 
others are preparing for themselves a perpetual feast. 
A good person does not only raise, but continue 
love, and breeds a secret pleasure and complacency 
m the beholder, when the first heats of desire are 
extinguished. It puts the wife or husband in coun- 
tenance both among friends and strangers, and gene¬ 
rally fills the family with a healthy and beautiful 
race of children. 

I should prefer a woman that is agreeable in my own 
eyes, and not deformed in that of the world, to a 
celebrated beauty. If you marry one remarkably 
beautiful, you must have a violent passion for her, or 
you have not the proper taste of her charms ; and if 
you have such a passion for her, it is odds but it will ^ 
be embittered with fears and jealousies. 

Good nature, and evenness of temper, will give you 
an easy companion for life; virtue and good sense, an 

agreeable friend ; love and constancy, a good wife or 
husband. Where we meet one person with all those 
accomplishments, we find an hundred without any one 
o them. The world, notwithstanding, is more intent 
on trains and equipages, and all the showy parts of 
life; we love rather to dazzle the multitude, than 

1 ‘ Would ’ (folio). 
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consult our proper interest; and, as I have elsewhere 
observed, it is one of the most unaccountable passions 
of human nature, that we are at greater pains to appear 
easy and happy to others, than really to make our¬ 
selves so. Of all disparities, that in humour makes 
the most unhappy,marriages, yet scarce enters into 
our thoughts at the contracting of them. Several that 
are in this respect unequally yoked, and uneasy for 
life, with a person of a particular character, might have 
been pleased and happy with a person of a contrary 
one, notwithstanding they are both perhaps equally 
virtuous and laudable in their kind. 

Before marriage we cannot be too inquisitive and 
discerning in the faults of the person beloved, nor 
after it too dim-sighted and superficial. However 
perfect and accomplished the person appears to 
you at a distance, you will find many blemishes and 
imperfections in her humour, upon a more intimate 
acquaintance, which you never discovered or perhaps 
suspected. Here therefore discretion and good nature 
are to show their strength ; the first will hinder your 
thoughts from dwelling on what is disagreeable, the 
other will raise in you all the tenderness of compassion 
and humanity, and by degrees soften those very im¬ 
perfections into beauties. 

Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness and 
miseries. A marriage of love is pleasant; a marriage 
of interest easy; and a marriage where both meet, 
happy. A happy marriage has in it all the pleasures 
of friendship, all the enjoyments of sense and reason, 
and, indeed, all the sweets of life. Nothing is a 
greater mark of a degenerate and vicious age, than 
the common ridicule which passes on this state of life. 
It is, indeed, only happy in those who can look down 
with scorn or neglect on the impieties of the times, 
and tread the paths of life together in a constant 
uniform course of virtue. 
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No. 262. Monday, Dec. 31, 1711 [addison 

Nulla venenaLo liltera mista joco cst. 

Ovid, Trial, ii, 560 

I THINK myself highly obliged to the public for their 
kind acceptance of a paper which visits tliein every 
morning, and has in it none of those seasonings that 
recommend so many of the writings which are in 
vogue among us. 

As, on the one side, my paper has not in it a single 
word of news, a reflection in politics, nor a stroke of 
party; so, on the other, there are no fashionable 
touches of infidelity, no obscene ideas, no satires 
upon priesthood, marriage, and the like popular topics 
of ridicule ; no private scandal, nor anything that may 
tend to the defamation of particular persons, families, 
or societies. 

There is not one of these above-mentioned subjects 
that would not sell a very indifferent paper, could I 
think of gratifying the public by such mean and base 
methods ; but notwithstanding I have rejected every¬ 
thing that favour.s of party, everything that is loose 
and immoral, and everything that might create un¬ 
easiness in the minds of particular persons, I find that 
the demand for my papers has increased every month 
since their first appearance in the world. This does 
not perhaps reflect so much honour upon myself as on 
my readers, who give a much greater attention to 
discourses of virtue and morality than ever I expected, 
or indeed could hope. 

When I broke loose from that great body of writers 
who have employed their wit and parts in propagating 
vice and irreligion, I did not question but I should be 
treated as an odd kind of fellow that had a mind to 
appear singular in my way of writing ; but the general 
reception I have found convinces me that the world is 
not so corrupt as we are apt to imagine; and that if 
those men of parts who have been employed in vitiat¬ 
ing the age had endeavoured to rectify and amend it, 
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they need not have * sacrificed their good sense and 
yii-tue to their fame and reputation. No man is so sunk 
in vice and ignorance, but there are still some hidden 
seeds of goodness and knowledge in him, which give 
him a relish of such reflections and speculations as 
have an aptness ^ to improve the mind and to make 
the heart better. 

I have shown in a former paper with how much 
care I have avoided all such thoughts as are loose, 
obscene, or immoral; and I believe my reader would 
still think the better of me if he knew the pains I 
am at in qualifying what I write after such a manner, 
that nothing may be interpreted as aimed at private 
persons. For this reason ; when I draw any faulty 
character, I consider all those persons to whom the 
malice of the world may possibly apply it, and take 
care to dash it with such particular circumstances as 
may prevent all such ill-natured applications. If I 
write anything on a black man, I run over in my 
mind all the eminent persons in the nation who are 
of that complexion : when I place an imaginary 
name at the head of a character, I examine every 
syllable and letter of it, that it may not bear any 
resemblance to one that is real. I know very well 
the value which every man sets upon his reputation, 
and liow painful it is to be exposed to the mirth 
and derision of the public, and should therefore 
scorn to divert my reader at the expense of any 
private man. 

As I have been thus tender of every particular 
person’s reputation, so I have taken more than ordi¬ 
nary care not to give ofience to those who appear in 
the higher figure of life. I would not make myself 
merry even with a piece of pasteboard that is in¬ 
vested with a public character; for which reason I 
have never glanced upon the late designed procession 
of his Holiness and his attendants notwithstanding 

1 ‘Not to have' (folio). 2 Aptness in them (folio). 

8 A procession was planned for November 17, Queen Elizabeth’s 
birthday, but the waxen images of the Pope, Ac., which it was pro- 
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it might have afforded matter to many ludicrous 
speculations. Among those advantages which the 
public may reap from this paper, it is not the least 
that it draws men’s minds off from the bitterness of 
party, and furnishes them with subjects of discourse 
that may be treated without warmth or t)assion. 
This is said to have been the first design of those 
gentlemen who set on foot the Royal Society * ; and 
had then a very good effect, as it turned many of the 
greatest geniuses of that age to the disquisitions of 
natural knowledge, who, if they had engaged in 
politics with the same parts and application, might 
have set their country in a flame. The air-pump, the 
barometer, the quadrant, and the like inventions, were 
thrown out to those busy spirits, as tubs and barrels 
are to a whale, that he might let the ship sail on 
without disturbance 2, while he diverts liimself with 
those innocent amusements. 

posed to burn, were seized by order of the Secretary of State. 
Similar processions bad been formed in preceding years, notably in 
1682 ; and it was stated that various members of the Kit-Cat Club 
subscribed towards the cost of renewing the ■ elebration in 1711. 
A pamphlet on the subject by ‘an understrapper’ (‘A true relation 
of the several facts and cirrutustances of tlie intended riot and 
tumult on Queen Elizabeth’s birthday') is given in Scott’s edition 
of Swift, V. 391)-410 : ‘They had resolved before what houses should 
be burned. . . . There were many to kindle llres, none to put them 
out. The Spectator, who ought to be but a looker-on, was to have 
bet-n an assistant, tliat, seeing London in a flame, he might have 
opportunities to paint after the life, and remark the behaviour of the 
people in the ruin of their country, so have made a diverting 
iSpecCator It was alleged that the images were to be made to 
resemble members of the Goveinment, and that the houses of Oxford 
and others would be wrecked. ‘ There has been information ’, wrote 
Peter Wentworth to Lord Raby, ‘ that the Duke of Montague, 
Edgcumb, and Stt ele » ere to be at tho hcnd of the mob . . .; if so, I 
know n-'body has more reason to be thankful ’twas prevented’. 
Addison afterwards ridiculed these charges (No. 269) by making Sir 
Roger de Coverley ask very seriously, ' T.-ll me truly, don’t you think 
Sir Andrew had a hand in the Pope's procession ’ ? 

1 In 1662, when the Royal Society was incorporated, there was an 
unsuccessful rising In the North a alnst the Government. The mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Society were spoken of with contempt more than 
once in the Taller ns. 119, 216, 221, 236). 

2 As Mr Arnold points out, Addison probably bad here in mind 
Swift’s TaU of a Tub. In the author’s preface to that work. Swift 
says : ' Seamen have a custom, when they meet a whale, to fling him 
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I have been so very scrupulous in this particular 
of not hurting any man’s reputation, that I have 
forborne mentioning even such authors as I could 
not name with honour. This I must confess to 
have been a piece of very great self-denial ; for as 
the |)ublic relishes nothing better than the ridicule 
wliich turns upon a winter of any eminence, so there 
is nothing which a man that has but a very ordinary 
talent in ridicule may execute with greater ease. 
One might raise laughter for a quarter of a year 
together upon the works of a person who has pub¬ 
lished but a very few volumes. For which reasons I 
am astonished that those who have appeared against 
this paper have made so very little of it. The criti¬ 
cisms which I have hitherto published have been 
made with an intention rather to discover beauties 
and excellences in the writers of my own time, than 
to publish any of their faults and imperfections. In 
the meanwhile I should take it for a very great favour 
from some of my very underhand detractors, if they 
would break all measures with me so far as to give 
me a pretence for examining their performances 
with an impartial eye; nor shall I look upon it as 
any breach of charity to criticize the author, so long 
as I keep clear of the person. 

In the meanwhile, till I am provoked to such 
hostilities, I shall from time to time endeavour to 
do justice to those who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in the politer parts of learning, and to point 
out such beauties in theii’ works as may have escaped 
the observation of others. 

As the first place among our English poets is due 
to Milton, and as I have drawn more quotations 
out of him than from any other, I shall enter into 
a regular criticism upon his Paradise Lost, which I 

out an empty tub by way of amusement, to divert him from laying 
violent bauds upon tbe ship. ... It was decreed, that in order to 
prevent these leviathans from tossing and sporting with the comi^n- 
wenlth. which of itself is too apt to fluctuate, they should be diverted 
from that game by a Tale of a Tub ’. 
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shall publish every Saturday^ till I have given my 
thoughts upon that poem. I shall not however 
presume to impose upon others my own particular 
judgment on this author, but only deliver it as 
my private opinion. Criticism is of a \eiy laige 
extent, and every particular master in this art has 
his favourite passages in an author, which do not 
equally strike the best judges. It will be sutticient 
for me if I discover many beauties or imperfections 
which others have not attended to, and I should be 
very glad to see any of our eminent writers publish 
their discoveries on the same subject. In short, I 
would always be understood to write my papers of 
criticism in the spirit which Horace has expressed 
in those two famous lines : 


Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidas iinperti; si non, his utere luecum 2. 


(‘If you have made any better remarks of your own, 
communicate them with candour : if not, make use of 
these I present you with’.) C^. 


No. 263. Tuesday, Jan. 1, 1712 [steelb 

Gratulor quod turn queni nccfssc crat diligcrc, quaUscunqxic csset, taUm 
hid}emv9 ut liljenter quoque ilUigaiHVn. Trebonius jij^nd Tull. 

Mr Spectator —I am the happy father of a very 
towardly son, in whom I do not onl}' see my life, but 
also my manner of life, renewed. It would be extremely 
beneticial to society if you would frequently resume 
subjects which serve to bind these sort of relations 
faster, and endear the ties of blood with those of good¬ 
will, protection, observance, indulgence, and veneration. 
1 would, methinks, have this done after an uncommon 
method, and do not think any one, who is not capable of 
writing a good play, fit to undertake a work wherein 
there will necessarily occur so many secret instincts, and 
biases of human nature, which would pass unobserved by 
common eyes. I thank Heaven I have no outrageous 

1 See No. 267, &c. 2 Sp, vi, 68. 

» Not in the reprint. 
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offence against my own excellent parents to answer for, 
but when I am now and then alone, and look back upon 
my past life, from my earliest infancy to this time, there 
are many faults which I committed that did not appear 
to me, even till I myself became a father. I had not till 
then a notion of the yearning of heart which a man has 
when he sees his child do a laudable thing, or the sudden 
damp which seizes him when he fears he will act some- 
thing unworthy. It is not to be imagined what a remorse 
touched me for a long train of childish negligences of my 
mother when I saw my wife the other day look out of 
the window, and turn as pale as ashes upon seeing 
my younger boy sliding upon the ice. These slight 
intimations will give you to understand that there are 
numberless little crimes which children take no notice of 
while they are doing, which, upon reflection, when they 
shall themselves become fathers, they will look upon with 
the utmost sorrow and contrition that they did not 
regard, before those whom they offended were to be no 
more seen. How many thousand things do I remember 
which would have highly pleased my father, and I 
omitted for no other reason but that I thought what 
lie proposed the effect of humour and old age, which I am 
now convinced had reason and good sense in it. I cannot 
now go into the parlour to him, and make his heart glad 
with an account of a matter which was of no consequence, 
but that I told it and acted in it. The good man and 
woman are long since in their graves who used to sib and 
plot the welfare of us their children, while, perhaps, we 
were sometimes laughing at the old folks at another end 
of the house. The truth of it is, were we merely to follow 
nature in these great duties of life, though we have a 
strong instinct toward the performing of them, we should 
be on both sides very deficient. Age is so unwelcome to 
the generality of mankind, and growth towards manhood 
so desirable to all, that resignation to decay is too difficult 
a task in the father ; and deference, amidst the impulse of 
gay desires, appears unreasonable to the son. There are 
so few who can grow old with a good grace, and yet 
fewer who can come slow enough into the world, that a 
father, were he to be actuated by his desires, and a son, 
were he to consult himself only, could neither of them 
behave himself as he ought to the other. But when 
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reason interposes against instinct, where it would carry 
either out of the interests of the other, there arises that 
happiest intercourse of good offices between those dearest 
relations of Iminan life. The father, according to the 
opportunities which are offered to him, is throwing down 
blessings on the son, and the son endeavouring to appear 
the worthy offspring of such a father. It is after tins 
manner that Camillus and his first-born dwell together. 
Cainillus enjoys a pleasing and indolent old age, in winch 
passion is subdued and reason exalted. He waits the day 
of his dissolution with a resignation mixed with delight, 
and the son fears the accession of his father s fortune 
with diffidence, lest he should not enjoy or become it as 
well as his predecessor* Add to this, that the father 
knows he leaves a friend to tlie children of his friends, 
an easy landlord to his tenants, and an agreeable coin- 
panion to his acquaintance. He believes his sou s 
behaviour will make him frequently remembered, but 
never wanted. This commerce is so well cemented, that 
without the pomp of saying, ‘ Son, be a friend to such a 
one when I am gone ’, Camillu.s knows, being in his favour 
is direction enough to the grateful youth who is to 
succeed him, without the admonition of his mentioning it. 
These gentlemen are honoured in all their neighbourhood, 
and the same effect which a court has on the manners of 
a kingdom, their characters have on all who live within 
the influence of them. 

My son and 1 are not of fortune to communicate our 
good actions or intentions to so many as tliese gentlemen 
do ; but I will be bold to say, my son has, by the 
applause and approbation which his behaviour towards 
me has gained him, occcisioned that many an old man, 
besides myself, has rejoiced. Other men’s children follow 
the example of mine, and I have the inexpressible 
happiness of overhearing our neighbours, as we ride by, 
point to their children, and say with a voice of joy, 

‘ There they go 

You cannot, Mr Spectator, pass your time better than 
in insinuating the delights which these relations well 
regarded bestow upon each other. Ordinary passages 
are no longer such, but mutual love gives an importance 
to the most indifferent things, and a merit to actions the 
.most insignificant. When we look round the world, and 
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observe the many misunderstandings which are created 
by the malice and insinuation of the meanest servants 
between people thus related, how necessary will it appear 
that it were inculcated, that men would be upon their 
guard to support a constancy of affection, and that 
grounded upon the principles of reason, not the impulses 
of instinct. 

It is from the common prejudices which men receive 
from their parents, that hatreds are kept alive from one 
generation to another; and when men act by instinct, 
hatreds will descend when good offices are forgotten. For 
the degeneracy of human life is such, that our anger is 
more easily transferred to our children than our love. 
Love always gives something to the object it delights in, 
and anger spoils the person against whom it is moved of 
something laudable in him. From this degeneracy, there¬ 
fore, and a sort of self-love, we are more prone to take up 
tlie ill-will of our parents, than to follow them in their 
friendships. 

One would think there should need no more to make 
men keep up this sorb of relation with the utmost 
sanctity than to examine their own hearts. If every 
father rememb' red his own thoughts and inclinations 
when he was a son, and every son remembered what 
ho expected from his father, when he himself was in a 
state of dependence, this one reflection would preserve 
men from being dissolute or rigid in these several 
capacities. The power and subjection between them 
when broken, make them more emphatically tyrants and 
rebels against each other, with greater cruelty of heart 
than the disruption of states and empires can possibly 
produce. I shall end this application to you with two 
letters which passed between a mother and a son very 
lately, and are as follows : 

‘ Dear Frank, —If the pleasures, which I have the 
grief to h‘ ar you pursue in town, do not take up all your 
time, do not deny your mother so much of it as to read 
seriously this letter. You said before Mr Letacre, that 
an old woman might live very well in the country upon 
half my jointure, and that your father was a fond fool to 
give me a rent-charge of eight hundred a year to the 
prejudice of his son. What Letacre said to you upon 
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that occasion, you ought to have borne with more 
decency, as he was your father’s well-beloved servant, 
th n to have called him country put In the first place, 
Frank, I must tell you I will have my rent duly paid, for 
I will make up to your sisters for the partiality I was 
guilty of, in making your father do so much as he has 
done for you. I may, it seems, live upon half my 
jointure ! I lived upon much less, Frank, when I carried 
you from place to place in these arms, and could neither 
eat, dress or min<l anything for fee«ling and tending you a 
weakly child, and shedding tears when the convulsions 
you were tlien troubled with returned upon you. By 
my care you outgrew them, to throw away the vigour 
of your youth in the arms of harlots, and deny your 
mother what is not yours to detain. Both your 
sisters are crying to see the passion which I smother ; but 
if you please to go on thus like a gentleman of the town, 
and forget all regards to yourself and family, I shall 
immediately enter upon your estate for the arrear duo 
to me, and without one tear more condemn you for 
forgetting the fondness of your mother, as much as you 
have the example of your father. 0 Frank, do I live to 
omit writing myself Your affectionate mother, A. T.’ 

‘ Madam, —I will come down to-morrow and pay the 
money on my knees. Pray write so no more. I w ill take 
care you never shall, for I will be forever hereafter, 
your most dutiful Son, T. 

‘ I will bring down new heads ^ for my sisters ; pray let 
all be forgotten.’ m 


No. 264. Wednesday^ Jan. 2, 1712 [steele 

Sea-etxim iter et fallentU temitn viUe. 

Hor., 1 lip. xviil, 103 , 

It has been from age to age an affectation to love 
the pleasure of solitude, among those who cannot 
possibly be supposed qualified for passing life in that 
manner. This people have taken up from reading the 
many agreeable things which have been writ on that 
subject, for which we are beholden to excellent 

1 Clown, rustic. 2 Head-dresses. 

VOL. Ill 
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persons who delighted in being retired and abstracted 
from the pleasures that enchant the generality of the 
world. This way of life is recommended indeed with 
great beauty, and in such a manner as disposes the 
reader for the time to a pleasing forgetfulness, or 
negligence of the particular hurry of life in which he 
is engaged, together with a longing for that state 
which he is charmed with in description. But when 
we consider the world itself, and how few there are 
capable of a religious, learned, or philosophic solitude, 
we shall be apt to change a regard to that sort of 
solitude, for being a little singular in enjoying time 
after the way a man himself likes best in the world, 
without going so far as wholly to withdraw from it. 
I have often observed, there is not a man breathing 
who does not differ from all other men, as much in the 
sentiments of his mind, as the features of his face. 
The felicity is, when any one is so happy as to find 
out and follow what is the proper bent of his genius, 
and turn all his endeavours to exert himself according 
as that prompts him. Instead of this, which is an 
innocent method of enjoying a man’s self, and turning 
out of the general tracks wherein you have crowds of 
rivals, there are those who pursue their own way out 
of a sourness and spirit of contradiction. These men 
do everything which they are able to support, as if 
guilt and impunity could not go together. They choose 
a thing only because another dislikes it; and affect 
forsooth an inviolable constancy in matters of no 
manner of moment. Thus sometimes an old fellow 
shall wear this or that sort of cut in his clothes with 
great integrity, while all the rest of the world are 
degenerated into buttons, pockets, and loops unknown 
to their ancestors. As insignificant as even this is, if 
it were searched to the bottom, you perhaps would 
find it not sincere, but that he is in the fashion in his 
heart, and holds out from mere obstinacy. But I am 
running from my intended purpose, which was to 
celebrate a certain particular manner of passing away 
life, and is a contradiction to no man, but a resolution 
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to contract none of the exorbitant desires by which 
others are enslaved. The best way of separating a 
man’s self from the world, is to give up the desire of 
being known to it. After a man has preserved his 
innocence, and performed all duties incumbent ujion 
him, his time spent his own way is what makes his 
life differ from that of a slave. If they wlio affect 
show and pomp knew how many of their spectators 
derided their trivial taste, they would be very much 
less elated, and have an inclination to examine the 
merit of all they have to do with. They would soon 
find out that there are many who make a figure below 
what their fortune or merit entitles them to, out of 
niere clioice, and an elegant desii-e of ease and 
disencumbrance. It would look like romance to tell 
you in this age of an old man who is contented to [)ass 
for an humorist, and one who does not understand the 
figure he ought to make in the world, while he lives 
in a lodging of ten shillings a week with only one 
servant ; while he dresses himself according to the 
season in cloth or in stuff, and has no one necessary 
attention to anything but the bell which calls to 
prayers twice a day ; I say it would look like a fable 
to report that this gentleman gives away all which is 
the overplus of a great fortune, by secret methods, to 
other men* If he haa not the pomp of a numerous 
train, and of professors of service to him, he has every 
day he lives tlie conscience that the widow, the 
fatherless, the mourner, and the stranger bless liis 
unseen hand in their prayers. This humorist gives 
up all the compUments which people of his own con- 

, make to him, for the pleasures of helpintr 
the afflicted, supplying the needy, and befriending 
the neglected. This humorist keeps to himself 
niuch more than he wants, and gives a vast refuse 
or his superfluities to purchase heaven, and by 
freeing others from the temptations of worldly want to 
carry a retinue with him thither. 

° .affect living in a particular way, 
next to this admirable character, I am the most 

Q 2 
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enamoured of Irus, whose condition will not admit of 
such largesses, and perhaps would not be capable of 
making them, if it were. Irus, though he is now 
turned of fifty, has not appeared in the world, in his 
real character, since five and twenty, at which age he 
ran out a small patrimony, and spent some time after 
with rakes who had lived upon him. A course of ten 
years’ time passed in all the little alleys, by-paths, and 
sometimes open taverns and streets of this town, gave 
Irus a perfect skill in judging of the inclinations of 
mankind, and acting accordingly. He seriously con¬ 
sidered he was poor, and the general horror which 
mo.st men have of all who are in that condition. Irus 
judged very rightly, that while he could keep his 
poverty a secret, he should not feel the weight of it; 
he improved this thought into an affection of closeness 
and covetousness. Upon this one principle he resolved 
to govern his future life ; and in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age he repaired to Long Lane, and looked upon 
several dresses which hung there deserted by their 
first masters, and exposed to the purchase of the best 
bidder. At this place he exchangedhisgay shabbiness 
of clothes fit for a much younger man, to warm ones 
that would be decent for a much older one. Irus came 
out thoroughly equipped from head to foot, with a 
little oaken cane, in the form of a substantial man that 
did not mind his dress, turned of fifty. He had at 
this time fifty pounds in ready money ; and in this 
habit, with this fortune, he took his present lodging in 
St John Street, at the mansion-house of a tailor’s 
widow, who washes and can clear-starch his bands. 
From that time to this, he has kept the main stock, 
without alteration under or over, to the value of five 
pounds. He left off all his old acquaintance to a man, 
and all his arts of life, except the play of backgammon, 
upon which he has more than bore his charges. Irus 
has, ever since he came into this neighbourhood, given 
all the intimations he skilfully could, of being a close 
hunks worth money : nobody comes to visit him, he 
receives no letters, and tells his money morning and 
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evening. He has, from the public papers, a knowledge 

of what generally passes, shuns all discourses of money, 

but shrugs his shoulder when you talk of securities j 

he denies his being rich, with the air which all do who 

are vain of being so : he is the oracle of a neighbouring 

justice of peace who meets him at the cofiee-house ; 

the hopes that what he has must come to somebody, 

and that he has no heirs, have that effect wherever he 

is known, that he every day has three or four invitations 

to dine at difterent places, which he generally bikes 

care to choose in sucli a manner, as not to seem inclined 

to the richer man. All the young men respect him, 

and say he is just the .same man he was when they 

were boys. He uses no artifice in the world, but 

makes use of men’s designs upon him to get a 

maintenance out of them. Tliis lie carries on by a 

certain peevishness (which he acts very well) that no 

one would believe could possibly enter into the head 

of a poor fellow. His mien, his dress, his carria^^e 

and his language are such that you would be at a loss 

to guess whether in the active part of his life he had 

been a sensible citizen or scholar tliat knew the world. 

these are the great circumstances in the life of Irus 

and thus does he pass away his days a stranger to 

mankind ; and at his death, the worst that will be 

saul of him will be, that he got by every man, who 

had expectations from him, more than he had to 
leave him. 


I hivve an inclination to print the following letters, 
for that I have heard the author of them has some¬ 
where or other seen me, and by an excellent faculty in 
mimicij my correspondents tell me he can assume my 
air, and give my taciturnity a slyness which diverts 

Thnt T I say if I were present. 

Ihus 1 am glad my silence is atoned for to the trood 

company m town. He has carried his skill in imibition 

so far as to have forged a letter from my friend Sir 

Roger, m such a manner that any one but I, who am 
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Mr Spectator, —Having observed in Lily’s Grammar 
how sweetly Bacchus and Apollo run in a verseI have 
(to preserve the amity between them) called in Bacchus 
to the aid of my profession of the theatre. So that 
while some people of quality are bespeaking plays of me 
to hi acted upon such a day, and others, hogsheads for 
their houses, against such a time, I am wholly employed 
in the agreeable service of wit and wine. Sir, I have 
sent you Sir Roger de Coverley’s letter tome, which pray 
comply with in favour of the Bumper Tavern. Be kind, 
for you know a plaver’s utmost pride is the approbation 
of the Spectator, 1 am, your admirer, though unknown, 

Richard Estcourt \ 


To Mr Estcourt, at his house in Covent Garden. 

CovERLEY, December the 18M, 1711 

Old Comical Ones,— The hogsheads of neat port 
came safe, and have gotten the good reputation in these 
parts ; and I am glad to hear, that a fellow who has been 
laving out his money, ever since he was born, for the 
mere pleasure of wine, has bethought himself of joining 
profit and pleasure together. Our sexton (poor man!) 
having received strength from thy wme, since his Mot 

the gout is hugely taken with it: he says it is pven by 
nalvire for the use of families, that no steward s table can 
bo without it, that it strengthens digestion, excludes 


1 Thu nrst rule in William Lily's Latin Gramnmr begins— 

Propria qu® maribus tribuuntur mascula dicas, 

Ut sunt divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo. 

2 Estcourt (1608-1712), an excellent actor, who is often praised by 

Steele i^the and appeared for the first tmie on the 

Trfindon stace in 1704. He was a skilful mimic, and a great fevoimte. 
He wa. movidore at the Beefste-k Club (see No. 9). and m the 
«?oec(a«or^for December 28 he advertised that on January 1 he would 
o^fn the Bumper Tavern, James Street, Covent Gaiden, where he had 
hdd in ‘neat natural wines, fresh and in verfection ; b.;ing bought by 
lirnoke & Hellier, by whom the said tavern will from time l o tune be 
minDhed with S best growths that shall be imported ; to be sold by 
wliSesale as well as retail, with the utmost fidelity by his old servant, 
Tnw V AnSm y. who has so often adorned both the theatres m 
Eniand and Ireland ; and as he is a person altogether upl^uowmg m 
fhe wme t?ade, it cannot be doubted but that he will deliver the 
m the same natural purity that he receives it from the said inerchante, 
An tCseassurances he hopes that all his friends and acquaintance 
Secirhirc“^™ers,^desiri a continuance ot their favours 
no longer than they shall find themselves well served . 
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surfeits, fevers, and physic; which green wines of any 
kind can’t do. Pray get a pure snug room, and I hope 
next term to help fill your Bumper with our people of the 
club ; but you must have no bells stirring when the 
Spectator comes ; I forbore ringii^ to dinner while he was 
down with me in the country. Thank you for the little 
hams and Portugal onions ; pray keep some always by 
you. You know my supper is only good Cheshire cheese, 
best mustard, a golden pippin, attended with a pipe of 
John Sly’s best. Sir Harry has stolen all your songs, 
and tells the story of the 5th of November to perfection. 
Yours to serve you, Roger de Coverley. 

We’ve lost old John since you were here. T, , 

No. 265. Thursday^ Jan. 3, 1^12 ^ [addison 

Dixerit e 7Hultis cUiijuit, ijuid x‘iru4 in anpues 
Adjicis ? (t rabidie tradit oviU lupit f 

Ovid, de Art. Ain. iii, 7 

One of the fathers, if I am rightly informed, has 
defined a woman to be <pi}\.oK6fffxov ^ an animal 
that delights in finery. I have already treated of 
the sex in two or three papers, conformably to this 
definition, and have in particular observed that in 
all ages they have been more careful than the men 
to adorn that part of the head which we generally 
call the outside. 

This observation is so very notorious that when in 
ordinary discourse w’e say a man has a ^e head, 
a long head, or a good head, we express ourselves 
metaphorically, and speak in relation to his under¬ 
standing; whereas when we say of a woman she has 
a fine, a long, or a good head, we speak only in 
relation to her commode 

It is observed among birds that nature has lavished 
all her ornaments upon the male, who very often 
appears in a most beautiful head-dress : whether it 
be a crest, a comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural 
little plume erected like a kind of pinnacle on the 
very top of the head. As nature, on the contrary*. 

1 See Nos. 98, 163. 2 « On the contrary, as nature ’ (folio). 
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has poured out her charms in the greatest abund¬ 
ance upon the female part of our species, so they are 
very assiduous in bestowing upon themselves the 
finest garnitures of art. The peacock, in all his 
pride, does not display half the colours that appear 
in the garments of a British lady when she is dressed 
either tor a ball or a birthday. 

But to return to our female heads. The ladies 
have been for some time in a kind of moulting 
season with regard to that part of their dress, having 
cast great quantities of ribbon, lace, and cambric, 
and in some measure reduced that part of the 
human figure to the beautiful globular form which 
is natural to it. We have for a great while expected 
what kind of ornament would be substituted in the 
place of those antiquated commodes. But our 
female projectors were all the last summer so taken 
up with the improvement of their petticoats that 
they had not time to attend to anything else; but 
having at length sufiBciently adorned their lower 
parts, they now begin to turn their thoughts upon 
the other extremity, as well remembering the old 
kitchen proverb, that if you light your fire at both 
ends the middle will shift for itself. 

I am engaged in this speculation by a sight which 
I lately met with at the opera. As I was standing 
in the hinder part of the box, I took notice of a 
little cluster of women sitting together in the 
prettiest coloured hoods that I ever saw. One of 
them was blue, another yellow, and another philo- 
mot^; the fourth was of a pink colour, and the 
fifth of a pale green. I looked with as much plea¬ 
sure upon this little party-coloured assembly as 
upon a bed of tulips, and did not know at first 
whether it might not be an embassy of Indian 
queens; but upon my going about into the pit, and 
taking them in front, I was immediately undeceived, 
and s°aw so much beauty in every face that I found 
them all to be English. Such eyes and lips, cheeks 

1 Russet yellow {feuille mort). 
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and foreheads, could be the growth of no other 
country. The complexion of their faces hindered 
me from observing any further the colour of their 
hoods, though I could easily perceive by that un¬ 
speakable satisfaction which appeared in their looks 
that their own thoughts were wholly taken up on 
those pretty ornaments they wore upon their heads. 

I am informed that this fashion spreads daily, in¬ 
somuch that the Whig and Tory ladies begin already 
to hang out different colours, and to show their 
principles in their head-dress. Nay, if I may be¬ 
lieve my friend Will Honeycomb, there is a certain 
old coquette of his acquaintance who intends to 
appear very suddenly in a rainbow hood, like the Iris 
in Dryden’s Virgilf not questioning but that among 
such a variety of colours she shall have a charm 
for every heart. 

My friend Will, who very much values himself 
upon his great insights into gallantry, tells me that 
he can already guess at the humour a lady is in by 
her hood, as the courtiers of Morocco know the 
disposition of their present Emperor by the colour 
of the dress which he puts on. ‘ When Melesinda 
wraps her head in flame colour, her heart is set upon 
execution. When she covers it with purple, I would 
not ’, says he, ‘ advise her lover to approach her; 
but if she appears in white, it is peace, and he may 
hand her out of her box with safety 

Will informs me likewise that these hoods may 
be used as signals. ‘ Why else ’, says he, ‘ does 
Cornelia always put on a black hood w’hen her 
husband is gone into the country?’ 

Such are my friend Honeycomb’s dreams of gal¬ 
lantry, For my own part, I impute this diversity 
of colours in the hoods to the diversity of com¬ 
plexion in the faces of my pretty countrywomen. 
Ovid in his Art of Love has given some precepts as 
to this particular, though I find they are different 
from those which prevail among the moderns. He 
recommends a red striped silk to the pale com- 
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plexion; white to the brown, and dark to the fair. 
On the contrary, my friend Will, who pretends to be 
a greater master in this art than Ovid, tells me that 
the palest features look the most agreeable in white 
sarsenet; that a face which is overflushed appears 
to advantage in the deepest scarlet, and that the 
darkest complexion is not a little alleviated by a 
black hood. In short, he is for losing the colour of 
the face in that of the hood, as a fire burns dimly, 
and a candle goes half out in the light of the sun. 
* This ’, says he, ‘ your Ovid himself has hinted, 
where he treats of these matters, when he tells us 
that the blue w'ater-nymphs are dressed in sky- 
coloured garments; and that Aurora, who always 
appears in the light of the rising sun, is robed in 
saffron ’. 

Whether these his observations are justly grounded 
I cannot tell; but I have often known him, as we 
have stood together behind the ladies, praise or dis- 
piaise the complexion of a face which he never 
saw, from observing the colour of her hood, and has 
been very seldom out in these his guesses. 

As I have nothing more at heart than the honour 
and improvement of the fair sex, I cannot conclude 
this paper without an exhortation to the British 
ladies, that they would excel the women of all other 
nations as much in virtue and good sense, as they 
do in beauty; which they may certainly do, if they 
will be as industrious to cultivate their minds, as 
they are to adorn their bodies. In the meanwhile I 
shall recommend to their most serious consideration 
the saying of an old Greek poet— 

Put'atKl K6<xiios 6 rp6irot, k' ov xpwlo 
1 ‘ Manners, and not dress, are the ornaments of women.’ See No. 271 
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No. 266. Friday 1 Jan, 4, 1712 [steele 

Id vero est, quod ego mihi puto palmarium, 

He repet'isse, quomodo adolescentulus 
Meretricuni ingenia et mores possit noscere : 

Mature ut cum cogndrit perpetuo oderit. 

Ter., Eun., Act v, 3C. 4 

No vice or wickedness wliich people fall into from 
indulgence to desires which are natural to all, ought 
to place them below the compassion of the virtuous 
part of the world; which indeed often makes me a 
little apt to suspect the sincerity of their -^rtue, who 
are too warmly provoked at other people’s personal 
sins. The unlawful commerce of the sexes is of all 
other the hardest to avoid; and yet there is no one 
which you shall hear the rigider part of womankind 
speak of with so little mercy. It is very certain that 
a modest woman cannot abhor the breach of chastity 
too much; but pray let her hate it for herself, and 
only pity it in others. Will Honeycomb calls these 
over-offended ladies, the outrageously virtuous. 

I do not design to fall upon failures in general, 
with relation to the gift of chastity, but at present 
only enter upon that large field, and begin with the 
consideration of poor and public whores. The other 
evening, passing along near Covent Garden, I was 
jogged on the elbow as I turned into the Piazza, 
on the right hand coming out of James Street, by 
a slim young girl of about seventeen, who with a 
pert air asked me if I was for a pint of wine. I 
do not know but I should have indulged my curiosity 
in having some chat with her, but that I am in¬ 
formed the man of the Bumper ^ know's me, and 
it would have made a story for him not very agree¬ 
able to some part of my writings, though I have 
in others so frequently said that I am wholly uncon¬ 
cerned in any scene I am in, but merely as a 
spectator. This impediment being in my way, we 
stood under one of the arches by twilight, and there 

1 See No. 264. 
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I could observe as exact features as I bad ever 
seen, the most agreeable shape, the finest neck 
and bosom, in a word, the whole person of a woman 
exquisitely beautiful. She affected to allure me with 
a forced wantonness in her look and air, but I saw 
it checked with hunger and cold; her eyes were 
wan and eager, her dress thin and tawdry, her mien 
genteel and childish. This strange figure gave me 
much anguish of heart, and to avoid being seen 
with her I went away, but could not forbear giving 
her a crown. The poor thing sighed, curtsied, and 
w'ith a blessing, expressed with the utmost vehem¬ 
ence, turned from me. This creature is what they 
call ‘ newly come upon the town ’, but who, I 
suppose, falling into cruel hands, was left in the 
first month from her dishonour, and exposed to 
pass through the hands and discipline of one of 
those hags of hell whom we call bawds. But lest 
I should grow too suddenly grave on this subject, 
and be myself outrageously good, I shall turn to a 
scene in one of Fletcher’s plays, where this character 
is drawn, and the economy of whoredom most ad¬ 
mirably described. The passage I would point to 
is in the third scene of the second act of the 
Humorous Lieutenant. Leucippe, who is agent for 
the king’s lust, and bawds at the same time for 
the whole court, is very pleasantly introduced, 
reading her minutes as a person of business, with 
two maids, her under-secretaries, taking instructions 
at a table before her. Her women, both those under 
her present tutelage and those which she is laying 
wait for, are alphabetically set down in her book; 
and she is looking over the letter C, in a muttering 
voice, as if between soliloquy and speaking out; she 
says : 

Her raaidenhead will yield me ; let me see now ; 

She is not fifteen they say. For her complexion— 

Cloe, Cloe, Cloe, here I have her, 

Cloe, the daughter of a country gentleman; 

Her age upon fifteen. Now her complexion, 

A lovely brown; here 'tis ; eyes black and rolling, 
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The body neatly built; she strikes a lute well, 

Sines most enticingly. These helps considered, 

Her maidenhead will amount to some tliree hundred, 

Or three hundred and fifty crowns, ‘twill bear it handsomely. 
Her father’s poor, some little share deducted, 

To buy him a hunting-nag^— 


These creatures are very well instructed in the 
circumstances and manners of all who are any way 
related to the fair one whom they have a design 
upon. As Cloe is to be purchased with 350 ^ crowns, 
and the father taken ofl with a pad; the merchant’s 
wife next to her, who abounds in plenty, is not to 
have downright money, but the mercenary part 
of her mind is engaged with a present of plate and 
a little ambition. She is made to understand that 
it is a man of quality who dies for her. The examin¬ 
ation of a young girl for business, and the crying 
down her value for being a slight thing, together 
with every other circumstance in the scene, are 
inimitably excellent, and have the true spirit of 
comedy; though it were to be wished the author had 
added a circumstance which should make Leucippe's 
baseness more odious. 

It must not be thought a digression from my 
intended speculation, to talk of bawds in a discourse 
upon wenches; for a woman of the town is not 
thoroughly and properly such, without having gone 
through the education of one of these houses. But 
the compassionate case of very many is, that thev 
are taken into such hands without any the least 
suspicion, previous temptation, or admonition to 
what place they are going. The last week I went 

the city, to inquire for some provisions 
vhich were sent by a waggon out of the country; 
and as I waited m one of the boxes till the chamber! 
lam had looked over his parcels, I heard an old and 

questions and responses 
of the Church Catechism. I thought it no breach 

of good manners to peep at a crevice, and look in 

‘ Fifty ’ (folio). 
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at people so well employed; but who should I see 
there but the most artful procuress in the town, 
examining a most beautiful country-girl, who had 
come up in the same waggon with my things, 
whether she was well educated, could forbear play¬ 
ing the wanton with servants and idle fellows, ‘ of 
which this town ’, says she, ‘ is too full At the 
same time, whether she knew enough of breeding, 
as that if a squire or a gentleman, or one that was 
her betters, should give her a civil salute, she could 
curtsey and be humble nevertheless. Her innocent 
* forsooths * yes’s ‘ and't please you’s and ‘ she 
would do her endeavour ’, moved the good old lady 
to take her out of the hands of a country bumpkin 
her brother, and hire her for her own maid. I 
stayed till I saw them all marched out to take 
coach; the brother loaded with a great cheese he 
prevailed upon her to take for her civilities to [his] 
sister. This poor creature’s fate is not far off that 
of hers whom I spoke of above; and it is not to be 
doubted, but after she has been long enough a prey 
to lust she will be delivered over to famine; the 
ironical commendation of the industry and charity 
of these antiquated ladies, these directors of sin, 
after they can no longer commit it, makes up the 
beauty of the inimitable dedication to the Plain 
Dealer*, and is a masterpiece of raillery on this 
vice. But to understand all the purlieus of this 
game the better, and to illustrate this subject in 
future discourses, I must venture myself, with my 
friend Will, into the haunts of beauty and gallantry; 
from pampered vice in the habitations of the 
wealthy, to distressed indigent wickedness expelled 
the harbours of the brothel. T. 


1 Wvcherley's Plain Dtaler has a satirical dedication ‘To 
jj_ \ i g. Mother Bennet, a well-known procuress, who is 

in theVa^er, No. 84. 


My Lady 
mentioned 
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No. 267. Saturday, Jan. 5, 1712 [addison 

Cfdile scriptarcs, cedite Graii. PBOPEiiT., 2 £1. xxxiv, 05 


There is nothing in nature so irksome as general 
discourses, especially when they turn chiefly upon 
words. For this reason I shall waive the discussion 
of that point which was started some years since, 
whether Milton’s Paradise Lost may be called an 
heroic poem‘? Those who will not give it that 


title may call it, if they please, a divine poem. It 
will be sufficient to its perfection, if it has in it all 
the beauties of the highest kind of poetry; and as 
for those who allege* it is not an heroic poem, they 
advance no more to the diminution of it, than if 


they should say, ‘ Adam is not ^neas, nor Eve 
Helen. ’ 


I shall therefore examine it by the rules of epic 
poetry, and see whether it falls short of the Iliad 
or Mneid, in the beauties which are essential to that 
kind of writing. The first thing to be considered 
in an epic poem is the fable *, which is perfect or 
imperfect according as the action which it relates 
is more or less so. This action should have three 
qualifications in it. First, it should be but one 
action; secondly, it should be an entire action; and 
thirdly, it should be a great action *. To consider 
the action of the Iliad, JEncid, and Paradise Lost, 
in these three several lights. Homer, to preserve 
the unity of his action, hastens into the midst of 
things, as Horace has observed *. Had he gone up 


1 Neither Dryden nor Rymer wonld allow that Paradise Lost was an 
heroic poem . 2 « gay ’ (folio) 

3 Aristotle (Poetics, xxiii, i) says that in Narrative'poetry the fable 
dramatically constructed, like that of Tr,needy ; and it 
should have for its subject one entire and perfect action, having a 
becinning, a middle, and an end. . 6 « 

Chara!te?s'2frt1, “C' “ imitation of great 

® Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo, 

Semper ad eventum festinat^ et in luedias res, 

Non secus ad notas, auditoreni rapit. 


Ars Poet 14$-149 
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to Leda’s egg, or begun much later, even at the 
rape of Helen, or the investing of Troy, it is mani¬ 
fest that the story of the poem would have been 
a series of several actions. He therefore opens his 
poem with the discord of his princes, and with great 
art interweaves in the several succeeding parts of 
it an account of everything material which relates 
to them *, and had passed before that fatal dissen¬ 
sion. After the same manner iEneas makes his 
first appearance in the Tyrrhene seas, and within 
sight of Italy, because the action proposed to be 
celebrated was that of his settling himself in 
Latium. But because it was necessary for the 
reader to know what had happened to him in the 
taking of Troy, and in the preceding parts of his 
voyage, Virgil makes his hero relate it by way 
of episode in the second and third books of the 
^neid : the contents of both which books come 
before those of the first book in the thread of the 
story, though for preserving of this unity of action, 
they follow them in the disposition of the poem. 
Milton, in imitation of these two great poets, opens 
his Paradise Lost with an infernal council plotting 
the fall of man, which is the action he proposed 
to celebrate; and as for those great actions which 
preceded, in point of time, the battle of the angels, 
and the creation of the world (which would have 
entirely destroyed the unity of his principal action, 
had he related them in the same order that they 
happened), he cast them into the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh books, by way of episode to this noble 

poem. _ , ... 

Aristotle himself allows that Homer has nothing 

to boast of as to the unity of his fable*, though 
at the same time that great critic and philosopher 
endeavours to palliate this imperfection in the Greek 
poet by imputing it in some measure to the very 
nature of an epic poem. Some have been of opinion 
that the jEneid labours also in this particular, and 
^ To tho story * (folio)* ^ PoetieSy xxvi, 6* 
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has episodes which may be looked upon as excres¬ 
cences rather than as parts of the action. On the 
contrary, the poem which we have now under our 
consideration hath no other episodes than such as 
naturally arise from the subject, and yet is filled 
with such a multitude of astonishing incidents \ that 
it gives us at the same time a pleasure of the 
greatest variety, and of the greatest simplicity. 

1 must observe also, that as Virgil, in the poem 
which was designed to celebrate the original of the 
Roman Empire, has described the birth of its great 
rival, the Carthaginian commonwealth; Milton with 
the like art, in his poem on the Fall of Man, has 
related the fall of those angels who are bis professed 
enemies. Besides the many other beauties in such 
an episode, its running parallel with the great action 
of the poem hinders it from breaking the unity so 
much as another episode would have done, that had 
not so great an afi&nity with the principal subject. 
In short, this is the same kind of beauty which the 
critics admire in The Spanish Friar; or^ the Double 
Discovery *, where the two different plots look like 
counterparts and copies of one another. 

The second qualification required in the action of 
an epic poem is, that it should be an entire action. 
An action is entire when it is complete in all its 
parts; or, as Aristotle describes it, when it consists 
of a beginning, a middle, and an end. Nothing 
should go before it, be intermixed with it, or follow 
after it, that is not related to it; as, on the ’ontrary, 
no single step should be omitted in that just and 
regular process which it must be supposed to take 
from its original to its consummation. Thus we 
see the anger of Achilles in its birth, its continuance 
and effects, and Eneas’s settlement in Italy, carried 
on through all the oppositions in his way to it both 

J ‘ Circumstnnces ’ (folio). 

2 Both Dr Johns'>n and Sir Walter Scott praised highly the skill with 
which Dryden combined the tragic and comic plots in this play, and 
made the one dependent on the other. 
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by sea and land. The action in Milton excels, I 
think, both the former in this particular; we see it 
contrived in hell, executed upon earth, and punished 
by Heaven. The parts of it are told in the most 
distinct manner, and grow out of one another in the 
most natural method. 

The third qualification of an epic poem is its 
greatness. The anger of Achilles was of such con¬ 
sequence, that it embroiled the kings of Greece, 
destroyed the heroes of Troy, and engaged all the 
gods in factions. Eneas’s settlement in Italy pro¬ 
duced the Csesars, and gave birth to the Roman 
Empire. Milton’s subject was still greater than 
either of the former; it does not determine the 
fate of single persons or nations, but of a whole 
species. The united powers of hell are joined to¬ 
gether for the destruction of mankind, which they 
effected in part, and would have completed, had not 
Omnipotence itself interposed. The principal actors 
are man in his greatest perfection, and woman in her 
highest beauty. Their enemies are the fallen angels, 
the Messiah their friend, and the Almighty^ their 
protector. In short, everything that is great in the 
whole circle of being, whether within the verge of 
Nature or out of it, has a proper part assigned it in 

this noble poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole 
but the principal members, and every part of them, 
should be great. I will not presume to say that the 
Book of 'iames * in the ^neid^ or that in the Iliads 
are not of this nature, nor to reprehend Virgil’s 
simile of a top^, and many other of the same nature 
in the Iliad y as liable to any censure in this par- 
ticular; but I think we may say, without derogating 
from’ those wonderful performances, that there is 
an unquestionable magnificence in every part of 
Paradise Lost, and indeed a much greater than could 
have been formed upon any Pagan system. 


1 JEneid, v ; Iliad, xxm. 


2 JEneid, vii, 37S-384. 


3 ‘ Without offence to’ (folio). 
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But Aristotle, by the greatness of the action, does 
not only mean that it should be great in its nature, 
but also in its duration, or in other words, that it 
should have a due length in it, as well as what 
we properly call greatness. The just measure of 
this kind of magnitude, he explains by the follow¬ 
ing similitude ^ An animal no bigger than a mite 
cannot appear perfect to the eye, because the sight 
takes it in at once, and has only a confused idea of 
the whole, and not a distinct idea of all its parts : 
if on the contrary you should suppose an animal of 
ten thousand furlongs in length, the eye would be 
so filled with a single part of it, that it could not 
give the mind an idea of the whole. What these 
animals are to the eye, a very short or a very long 
action would be to the memory. The first would be, 
as it were, lost and swallowed up by it, and the other 
difficult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil 
have shown their principal art in this particular; the 
action of the Iliad and that of the JEncid were in 
themselves exceeding short, but are so beautifully 
extended and diversified by the invention “ of epi¬ 
sodes, and the machinery of gods, with the like 
poetical ornaments, that they make up an agreeable 
story sufficient to employ the memory without over¬ 
charging it*. Milton’s action is enriched with such 
a variety of circumstances, that I have taken as 
much pleasure in reading the contents of his books, 
as in the best invented story I ever met with. It is 
possible, that the traditions on which the Iliad and 
^neid were built, had more circumstances in them 
than the history of the Fall of Man, as it is related 
in Scripture. Besides, it was easier for Homer and 
Virgil to dash the truth with fiction, as they were in 
no danger of offending the religion of their country 
by it. But as for Milton, he had not only a verv 
few circumstances upon which to raise his poem, but 
was also obliged to proceed with the greatest caution 

1 Foetid, vii, 4. 2 ‘ Intervention’ (folio). 

3 Foetid, xvii, 3, 5. 
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in everything that he added out of his own inven¬ 
tion. And indeed, notwithstanding all the restraints 
he was under, he has filled his story with so many 
surprising incidents, which bear so close an analogy 
with what is delivered in Holy Writ, that it is 
capable of pleasing the most delicate reader, with¬ 
out giving offence to the most scrupulous. 

The modern critics have collected, from several 
hints in the Iliad and Mneid, the space of time 
which is taken up by the action of each of those 
poems but as a great part of Milton’s story was 
transacted in regions that lie out of the reach of the 
sun and the sphere of day, it is impossible to gratify 
the reader with such a calculation, which indeed 
would be more curious than instructive; none of 
the critics, either ancient or modern, having laid 
down rules to circumscribe the action of an epic 
poem with any determined number of years, days, 
or hours. This piece of criticism on Milton’s Para¬ 
dise Lost shall be carried on in the following 
Saturdays’ papers.* 


No. 268. Monday^ Jan. 7, 1712 [steele 

Minus aptus aoitu on 

Ifaribus horvAn hominum Hob., i out. in, 

It is not that I think I have been more witty 
than I ought of late, that at present I wholly 
forbear any attempt towards it; I am of 
that I ought sometimes to lay before the world the 
plain letters of my correspondents in the artless 
dress in which they hastily send them, that the 
reader may see I am not accuser and judge myself, 
but that the indictment is properly and fairly laid, 
before I proceed against the criminal. 

1 Bossu, Treatise o/ the Epic Poem, Book ii, chap. 18; Steele, Tatter, 

No. 6 (Cook). . . 

2 ‘ In following papers (folio). 
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Mb Spectator*, —As you are Spectator-General, I 
apply mvself to you in the following case : yiz. I do 
not wear a sword, but I often divert myself at the 
theatre, where I frequently see a set of fellows pull 
plain people, by way of humour or frolic, by the no^, 
upon frivolous or no occasions. A friend of mine the 
other night applauding what a graceful exit Mr Wilks 
made, one of these nose-wringers overhearing him, 
pinched him by the nose. I was in the pit the other 
night (when it was very much cro%yded); a gentleman 
leaning upon me, and very heavily, civilly 

requested him to remove his hand, for which he pulled 
me by the nose. I would not resent it in so public a 
place, because I was unwilling to create a disturbance; 
but have since reflected upon it as a thing that is 
unmanly and disingenuous, renders the nose-puller 
odious, and makes the person pulled by the nose look 
little and contemptible. This grievance I humbly 
request you would endeavour to redress. I am, your 
Admirer, &c., James Easy 

Mr Spectator, —Your discourse of the 29th of 
December’ on love and marriage is of so useful a kind, 
that I cannot forbear adding my thoughts to yours 
on that subject. Methinks it is a misfortune that the 
marriage state, which in its own nature is adapted to 
give us the completest happiness this life is capable 
of, should be so uncomfortable a one to so many as it 
daily proves. But the mischief pnerally proceeds 
from the unwise choice people make for themselves, 
and an expectation of happiness from things not 
capable of giving it. Nothing but the good qualities 
of the person beloved can be a foundation for a love 
of judgment and discretion; and whoever expect 
happiness from anything but virtue, wisdom, good- 

1 this letter was by Mr James HeywooU, n wholesale linoiidiaper in 
Fish Street Hill, who died in 1776, aged ninety. It js printed in his 
LetUrs and J^ocms, 1726, p. 100. Heywood was governor of sevcrnl 
hospitals, and paid the fine to be excused serving as alderman. It is 
supposed that he is alluded to in the Guardian, No. 64. 

2 Robert Svilks died in 173*2, aged sixty-two. In the Tathr (No. 182) 

Steele wrote: ‘To beseech gracefully, to apprc.-ich respectfully, to 
pity, to mourn, to love, are the places wherein Wilks may he said to 
shine with the utmost beauty He had ‘a singular talent for represent¬ 
ing the gri--es of nature.’ 3 See No. 261. 
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humour, and a similitude of manners, will find 
themselves widely mistaken. But how few are there 
who seek after those things, and do not rather make 
riches their chief if not their only aim? How rare is 
it for a man, when he engages himself in the thoughts 
of marriage, to place his hopes of having in such a 
woman a constant, agreeable companion—one who will 
divide his cares and double his joys—who will manage 
that share of his estate he entrusts to her conduct 
with prudence and frugality, govern his house with 
economy and discretion, and be an ornament to himself 
and family? Where shall we find the man who looks 
out for one who places her chief happiness in the 
practice of virtue, and makes her duty her continual 
pleasure? No, men rather seek for money as the 
complement of all their desires, and regardless of what 
kind of wives they take, they think riches will be a 
minister to all kind of pleasures, and enable them to 
keep mistresses, horses, hounds, to drink, feast, and 
game with their companions, pay their debts con¬ 
tracted by former extravagances, or some such vile 
and unworthy end; and indulge themselves in 
pleasures which are a shame and scandal to human 
nature. Now as for the women; how few of them 
are there who place the happiness of their marriage in 
the having a wise and virtuous friend—one who will 
be faithful and just to all, and constant and loving 
to them—who with care and diligence will look after 
and improve the estate, and without grudging allow 
whatever is prudent and convenient? Rather, how 
few are there who do not place their happiness in 
outshining others in pomp and show; and that do not 
think within themselves, when they^ have married 
such a rich person, that none of their acquaintance 
shall appear so fine in their equipage, so adorned in 
their persons, or so magnificent in their furniture as 
themselves? Thus their heads are filled with vain 
ideas; and I heartily wish I could say that equipage 
and show were not the chief good of so many women 

as I fear it is. , . , 

After this manner do both sexes deceive themselves, 

and bring reflections and disgrace upon the most happy 
and most honourable state of life; whereas if they 
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would but correct their depraved taste, moderate their 
ambition, and place their happiness upon proper 
objects, we should not find felicity in the marriage 
state such a wonder in the world as it now is. 

Sir, if you think these thoughts worth inserting 
among your own, be pleased to give them a better 
dress, and let them pass abroad; and you will oWige 
your Admirer, 


Ma Spectator, —As I was this day walking in the 
street, there happened to pass by on the other side of 
the way a beauty whose charms were so attracting that 
it drew my eyes wholly on that side^ insomuch that 
I neglected my own way, and chanced to run my 
nose directly against a post; which the lady no sooner 
perceived, but fell out into a fit of laughter, though at 
the same time she was sensible that herself was the 
cause of my misfortune, which in my opinion was the 
greater aggravation of her crime. I being 
wiping off the blood which trickled down my face, had 
not time to acquaint her with her barbarity, as also 
with my resolution, viz. never to look out of my way 
for one of her sex more : therefore, that your humble 
servant may be revenged, he desires you to insert this 
in one of your next papers; which he hopes will be a 
warning to all the rest of the women-gazers, as well as 
to poor Anthony Gape 


Mr Spectator, —I desire to know in your next if the 
merry game of * The Parson has lost his Cloak is 
not mightily in vogue amongst the fine ladies this 
Christmas; because I see they wear hoods of all 
colours, which I suppose is for that purpose ; if it 
is, and you think it proper, 1 will carry some of 
those hoods with me to our ladies in Yorkshire; 
because they enjoined me to bring them something 
from London that was very new. If you can tell 
anything in which I can obey their commands more 
agreeably, be pleased to inform me, and you will 
extremely oblige your humble Servant. 

Oxford, Dec. 29 

Mr Spectator, —Since you appear inclined to be a 
friend to the distressed, I beg you would assist me in 
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an affair under which I have suffered very much. The 
reigning toast of this place is Patetia; 1 have pursued 
her with the utmost diligence this twelvemonth, and 
ffnd nothing stands in my way but one who flatters her 
more than I can. Pride is her favourite passion; 
therefore if you would be so far my friend as to make 
a favourable mention of her in one of your papers, 
I believe I should not fail in my addresses. The 
scholars stand in rows, as they did to be sure in your 
time, at her pew-door; and she has all the devotion 
paid to her by a crowd of youths who are unacquainted 
with the sex, and have inexperience added to their 
passion : however, if it succeeds according to my vows, 
you will make me the happiest man in the world, and 
the most obliged amongst all your humble Servants. 

Mr Spectator, —I came to ^ my mistress’s toilet this 
morning, for I am admitted when her^ face is stark 
naked : she frowned, and cried ‘ Pish 1* when I said 
a thing that I stole; and I will be judged by you 
whether it was not very pretty. * Madam , said I, 
‘you shall* forbear that part of your dress, it may 
be well in others; but you cannot place a patch where 
it does not hide a beauty.* T. 


No. 269. Tuesdaij, January 8, 1712 [addison 

^ro rarissima nostro 

Simplicitas - Ovid, Ars Am. i, 241 

I WAS this morning surprised with a great knock- 
ing at the door, when my landlady’s daughter came 
up to me and told me that there was a man below 
desired to speak with me. Upon my askmg her 
who it was, she told me it was a very grave 
elderly person, but that she did not know his name. 
I immediately went down to him, and found him to 
be the coachman of my worthy friend Sir Roger de 
Coverley. He told me that his master came to town 
last night, and would be glad to take a turn with me 
in Gray’s Inn ’Walks. As I was wondermg m my¬ 
self what had brought Sir Roger to town, not havmg 

1 ■ At' (folio). 2 ‘ Sliould ■ (folio). 
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lately received any letter from him, ho told me that 
his master was come up to get a sight of Prince 
Eugene', and that he desired I would immediately 
meet him. 

I was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the 
old knight, though I did not much wonder at it, 
having heard him say more than once in private 
discourse, that he looked upon Prince Eugenio ’ 
(for so the knight always calls him) to be a greater 
man than Scanderbeg'. 

I was no sooner come into Gray’s Inn Walks, but 
I heard my friend upon the terrace hemming twice 
or thrice to himself with great vigour, for he loves 
to clear his pipes in good air * (to make use of his 
own phrase), and is not a little pleased with any one 
who takes notice of the strength which he still exerts 
in his morning hems. 

I was touched with a secret joy at the sight of the 
good old man, who before he saw me was engaged 
in conversation with a beggar man that had asked 
an alms of him. I could hear my friend chide him 
for not finding out some w’ork; but at the same 
time saw him put his hand in his pocket and give 
him sixpence. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and 
several affectionate looks w'hich we cast upon one 
another. After which the knight told me my good 
friend his chaplain was very well, and much at my 


1 Prince Eugene had just come to London, where he was the object 
of much interest to politicians and others. In April Steele’s second 
son was chnstencd Euyerie, after the prince. A few days earlier (March 
1() Pi» nce Eugene had left England, bearing with him presents from 
tiie Queen ; out lie had failed in his object to secure a contiuuatiou of 
the war, and the return to power of his friend the Duke of Murlborouulu 

Sav(^V (^TioWr^ of siguing himself * Eugenio von 

houses between Gray’s Inn and Hajup- 

speaks of old debauchees who frequented the 

t’h upm cloaks and coats, ‘to presen'e their old carcasses 

from the sharjmess of Hampstead air 
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service, and that the Sunday before, he had made a 
most incomparable sermon out of Dr Barrow. ‘ I 
have left says he, ‘ all my affairs in his hands, and 
being willing to lay an obligation upon him, have 
deposited with him thirty marks to be distributed 
among his poor parishioners.’ 

He then proceeded to acquaint me with the wel* 
fare of Will Wimble. Upon which he put his hand 
into his fob, and presented me in his name with a 
tobacco-stopper, telling me that Will had been busy 
all the beginning of the winter in turning great 
quantities of them; and that he made * a present of 
one to every gentleman in the country who has good 
principles, and smokes. He added, that poor Will 
was at present under great tribulation, for that Tom 
Touchy had taken the law of him for cutting some 

hazel sticks out of ^ne of his hedges.^ , . , . 

Among other pieces of news which the knight 
brought from his country seat, he informed me that 
Moll White was dead; and that about a month after 
her death the wind was so very high, that it blew 
down the end of one of his barns for my own 

part ’, says Sir Roger, ’ I do not think that the old 

woman had any hand in it. 

He afterwards fell into an account of the diver- 
sions which had passed in his house during the 
holidays, for Sir Roger, after the laudable custom 
of his ancestors, always keeps open house at Christ- 
mas. I learned from him, that he had hilled ei,^t 
fat hogs lor this season, that he had dealt about his 
chines very Liberally amongst his neighbours and 
that in particular he had sent a string of ho„ s 
puddings with a pack of cards to every poor family 
fn the narish. 'I have often thought’, says Sir 
Ti rror ‘ if hanpens very well that Christmas should 
fan" oit in thf middle" of winter. It is the mos 
dead! uncomfortable time of the year, when the poor 

1 The nmrk was a term or 13s. 4d. ; thirty marks, herefore. is 

eniiivaleiit to £20. 

2 ‘ Had made’ (folio). 
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people would suffer very much from their poverty 
and cold % if they had not good cheer, warm fires, 
and Christmas gambols to support them. I love to 
rejoice their poor hearts at this season, and to see 
the whole village merry in my great hall. I allow a 
double quantity of malt to my small beer, and set it 
a-running for twelve days to every one that calls for 
it. I have always a piece of cold beef and a mince- 
pie upon the table, and am wonderfully pleased to 
see my tenants pass away a whole evening in play¬ 
ing their innocent tricks, and smutting one another. 
Our friend Will Wimble is as merry as any of them, 
and shows a thousand roguish tricks upon these 
occasions.’ 

I was very much delighted with the reflection of 
my old friend, which carried so much goodness in it. 
He then launched out into the praise of the late Act 
of Parliament for securing the Church of England*, 
and told me, with great satisfaction, that he believed 
it already began to take effect; for that a rigid Dis¬ 
senter, who chanced to dine at his house on Chi-ist- 
mas day, had been observed to eat very plentifully 
of his plura-porridgc. 

After having despatched all our country matters. 
Sir Roger made several inquiries concerning the club, 
and particularly of his old antagonist Sir Andrew 
Freeport. He asked mo with a kind of smile, 
whether Sir Andrew had not taken the advantage 
of his absence, to vent among them some of his 
republican doctrines; but soon after, gathering up 
his countenance into a more than ordinary serious¬ 
ness, ‘ Tell me truly ’, says he, ‘ don’t you think Sir 
Andrew had a hand in the Pope's procession®?’— 
but without giving me time to answer him, ‘ Well, 
well ’, says he, ‘ I know you are a wary man, and do 
not care to talk of public matters.’ 

The knight then asked me if I had seen Prince 

1 ‘ Cold and poverty ’ (folio). 

2 The Act against Occa.‘iional Conformity (10 Anne, cap. 2). 

3 See No. 262. 
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Eugenio, and made me promise to get V>im a stand 
in some convenient place where he might have a 
full sight of that extraordinary man, whose presence 
does BO much honour to the British nation. He 
dwelt very long on the praises of this great general, 
and I found that since I was with him in the 
country, he had drawn many observations together 
out of his reading in Baker’s Chronicle*, and other 
authors, who always lie in his hall window, which 
very much redound to the honour of this prince. 

Having passed away the greatest part of the 
morning in hearing the knight’s reflections, which 
were partly private and partly political, he asked me 
if I would smoke a pipe with him over a dish of 
coffee at Squire’s As I love the old man, I take a 
delight in complying with everything that is agree¬ 
able to him, and accordingly waited on him to the 
coffee-house, where his venerable figure drew upon 
us the eyes of the whole room. He had no sooner 
seated himself at the upper end of the high table, 
but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a 
dish of coffee, a wax candle, and the Supplement, 
with such an air of cheerfulness and good-humour, 
that all the boys in the coffee-room (who seemed to 
take pleasure in serving him) were at once employed 
on his several errands, insomuch that nobody else 
could come at a dish of tea till the knight had got 
all his conveniences about him. L. 


No. 270. Wedricsday, Jan. 9, 1712 [steele 

Dicit cniin citiua meminitque libentiu^ illud, 

Quod quia deridet,quamqvA>d probat. 

Hor., 2 Bp. , 2b2 

I DO not know that I have been in greater delight 
for these many years than in beholding the boxes 
at the play the last time the Scornful Lady was 

1 Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle of the Kinga of England was first 
^"a^See ^ By Beaumont and Fletcher, 1616. 
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acted. So great an assembly of ladies placed in 
gradual rows in all the ornaments of jewels, silks, 
and colours, gave so lively and gay an impression to 
the heart, that methought the season of the year 
was vanished; and I did not think it an ill ex¬ 
pression of a young fellow who stood near me, that 
called the boxes ‘ those beds of tulips It was a 
pretty variation of the prospect, when any one of 
these fine ladies rose up and did honour ^ to herself 
and friend at a distance by curtseying, and gave 
opportunity to that friend to show her charms to 
the same advantage in returning the salutation. 
Here that action is as proper and graceful, as it 
is at church unbecoming and impertinent. By the 
way, I must take the liberty to observe that I did 
not see any one who is usually so full of civilities 
at church, offer at any such indecorum during any 
part of the action of the play. Such beautiful 
prospects gladden our minds, and when considered 
in general, give innocent and pleasing ideas. He 
that dwells upon any one object of beauty, may fix 
his imagination to his disquiet; but the contem¬ 
plation of a whole assembly together, is a defence 
against the encroachment of desire. At least to me, 
who have taken pains to look at beauty abstracted 
from the consideration of its being the object of 
desire; at power, only as it sits upon another with¬ 
out any hopes of partaking any share of it; at 
wisdom and capacity, without any pretensions to 
rival or envy its acquisitions; I say, to me who am 
really free from forming any hopes by beholding 
the persons of beautiful women, or warming myself 
into ambition from the successes of other men, this 
world is not only a mere scene, but a very pleasant 
one. Did mankind but know the freedom which 
there is in keeping thus aloof from the world, I 
should have more imitators than the powerfullest 

1 ‘ Assurgere aliqui Steele used this idiom again in his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons in 1714, when referring to the Speaker, 
and brought down upon himself the wrath of his opponents. 
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man in the nation has followers. To be no man’s 
rival in love, or competitor in business, is a character 
which, if it does not recommend you as it ought to 
benevolence among those whom you live with, yet 
lias it certainly this effect, that you do not stand so 
much in need of their approbation, as you would 
if you aimed at it more, in setting your heart on 
the same things which the generality dote on. By 
this means, and with this easy philosophy, I am 
never less at a play than when I am at the theatre; 
but indeed I am seldom so well pleased with the 
action as in that place, for most men follow nature 
no longer than while they are in their night-gowns S 
and all the busy part of the day are in characters 
which they neither become or act in with pleasure 
to themselves or their beholders. But to return to 
my ladies. I was very well pleased to see so great 
a crowd of them assembled at a play, wherein the 
heroine, as the phrase is, is so just a picture of the 
vanity of the sex in tormenting their admirers. ^ The 
lady who pines for the man whom she treats with so 
much impertinence and inconstancy, is drawn with 
much art and humour. Her resolutions to be ex¬ 
tremely civil, but her vanity arising just at the 
instant that she resolved to express herself kindly, 
are described as by one who had studied the sex. 
But when my admiration is fixed upon this excellent 
character, and two or three others in the play,^ 1 
must confess I was moved with the utmost indig¬ 
nation at the trivial, senseless, and unnatural repre¬ 
sentation of the chaplain. It is possible there may 
be a pedant in holy orders, and we have seen one 
or two of them in the w'orld; but such a driveller 
as Sir Roger % so bereft of all manner of pride, which 
is the characteristic of a pedant, is what one would 
not believe could come into the head of the same 
man who drew the rest of the play. The meeting 
between Welford and him shows a wretch without 

1 Dressing-gowns. 

2 ‘ Sir ’ was an old prefix to a clergyman s name. 
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any notion of the dignity of his function; and^ it 
is out of all common sense, that he should give 
an account of himself as one sent four or five miles 
in a morning on foot for eggs. It is not to be 
denied but his part, and that of the maid, whom 
he makes love to, are excellently well performed; 
but a thing which is blamablc in itself grows still 
more so by the success in the execution of it. It 
is so mean a thing to gratify a loose age with 
a scandalous representation of what is reputable 
among men, not to say what is sacred, that no 
beauty, no excellence iu an author ought to atone 
for it; nay, such excellence is an aggravation of his 
guilt, and an argument that he errs against the con¬ 
viction of his own understanding and conscience. 
Wit should be tried by this rule, and an audience 
should rise against such a scene, as throws down 
the reputation of anything which the considera¬ 
tion of religion or decency should preserve from 
contempt. But all this evil arises from this one 
corruption of mind, that makes men resent offences 
against their virtue, less than those against their 
understanding. An author shall write as if he 
thought there was not one man of honour or 
woman of chastity in the house, and come off with 
applause. For an insult upon all the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, with the little critics, is not so bad 
as the breach of an unity of time or place. Half 
wits do not apprehend the miseries that must neces¬ 
sarily flow from the degeneracy of manners; nor 
do they know that order is the support of society. 
Sir Roger and his mistress are monsters of the poet s 
own forming; the sentiments in both of them arc 
such as do not arise in fools of their education. 
We all know that a silly scholar, instead of being 
below every one he meets with, is apt to be exalted 
above the rank of such as are really his superiors. 
His arrogance is always founded upon particular 
notions of distinction in his own head, accompanied 
with a pedantic scorn of all fortune and pre-emin- 
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ence when compared with his knowledge and learn¬ 
ing. This very one character of Sir Roger, as 
silly as it really is, has done more towards the 
disparagement of holy orders, and consequently of 
virtue itself, than all the wit that author or any 
other could make up for in the conduct of the 
longest life after it. I do not pretend, in saying 
this, to give myself airs of more virtue than my 
neighbours, but assert it from the principles by 
which mankind must always be governed. Sallies 
of imagination are to be overlooked, when they are 
committed out of warmth in the recommendation 
of what is praiseworthy; but a deliberate advancing 
of vice with all the wit in the world, is as ill an 
action as any that comes before the magistrate, and 
ought to be received as such by the people. T. 


No. 271. Thursday, Jan. 10, 1712 [addison 

Millt trahens varios adverse sole colores. ViRO., ^n. iv, 701 

I RECEIVE a double advantage from the letters 
of my correspondents; first, as they show me which 
of my papers are most acceptable to them; and in 
the next place, as they furnish me with materials 
for new speculations. Sometimes indeed I do not 
make use of the letter itself, but form the hints of 
it into plans of my own invention; sometimes I 
take the liberty to change the language^ or^ thought 
into my own way of speaking and thinking, and 
always (if it can be done without prejudice to the 
sense) omit the many compliments and applauses 

which are usually bestowed upon me. 

Besides the two advantages above-mentioned, 
which I receive from the letters that are sent me, 
they give me an opportunity of lengthening out my 
oaner by the skilful management of the subscribmg 
part at the end of them, which perhaps does not 
a little conduce to the ease both of myself and 

reader. 
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Some will have it, that I often write to myself, 
and am the only punctual correspondent I have 
This objection would indeed be material, were the 
letters I communicate to the public stuffed with my 
own commendations, and if, instead of endeavour¬ 
ing to divert or instruct my readers, I admired in 
them the beauty of my own performances. But I 
shall leave these wise conjecturers to their own ima¬ 
ginations, and produce the three following letters 
for the entertainment of the day : 


Sir,—I was last Thursday in an assembly of ladies, 
where there were thirteen different-coloured hoods. 
Your SfX'i'tator of that day ’ lying upon the table, 
they ordered me to read it to them, which I did with 
a very clear voice, till I came to the Greek verse at 
the end of it. I must confess I was a little startled at 
its popping upon me so unexpectedly. However, I 
covered my confusion as well as I could, and after 
having muttered two or three hard words to mvself, 
laughed heartily, and cried, ‘A very good jest, faith’. 
The ladies desired me to explain it to them, but I 
begged their pardon for that, and told them that if 
it had been proper for them to hear, they may be sure 
the author would not have wrapped it up in Greek. 
I then let drop several expressions, as if there was 
something in it that was not fit to be spoken before 
a company of ladies. Upon w’hich the matron of the 
assembly, who was dressed in a cherry-coloured-* hood 
commended the discretion of the writer for having 
thrown his filthy thoughts into Greek, which was 
likely to corrupt but few of his readers. At the same 
time she declared herself very well pleased that he had 
not given a decisive opinion upon the new-fashioned 


Bickersfl'l "^ote to 

liicKerstfttt to inquire if he did not liimself write a certain letter in 

Self-prai.se. ‘ I must confess Bickerstalf replied! ‘ I am as likelv to 

gcmiin^ ^ trick as another; but that letter he speaks of wi‘s really 

No. 265. 

the * husband in No. 150 of 

■V OL. Ill 

s 
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hoods; ‘ for to tell you truly *, says she, ‘ I was 

afraid he would have made us ashamed to show our 
heads*. Now, sir, you must know, since this unlucky 
accident happened to me in a company of ladies, 
among whom I passed for a most ingenious man, I 
have consulted one who is well versed in the Greek 
language, and assures me upon his word, that your late 
quotation means no more, than that manners and not 
dress are the ornaments of a woman. If this comes 
to the knowledge of my female admirers, I shall be 
very hard put to it to bring myself off handsomely. 
In the meanwhile I give you this account, that you 
may take care hereafter not to betray any of your 
well-wishers into the like inconveniences. It is in 
the number of these that I beg leave to subscribe 
myself, Tom Tbippit ^ 


Mr Spectator, —Your readers are so well pleased 
with your character of Sir Roger de Coverley, that 
there appeared a sensible joy in every coffee-house 
upon hearing the old knight ^yas come to town. I am 
now with a knot of his admirers, who make it their 
joint request to you that you would give us public 
notice of the window or balcony where the knignt 
intends to make his appearance. He has already given 
great satisfaction to several who have seen him at 
Squire’s Coffee-House. If you think fit to place your 
short face at Sir Roger’s left elbow, we shall take 
the hint, and gratefully acknowledge so great a 
favour. I am. Sir, your most devoted humble Servant, 


Sir,— Knowing that you are very inquisitive after 
everything that is curious in nature, I will wait on 
you if you please in the dusk of the evening, with 
my show upon my back, which I carry about with me 
m a box, as only consisting of a man, a woman, and 
an horse ^ The two first are married, in which state 

1 Tr^ tvio nriirinal issuc of the following number there was an ‘ Adver- 
1 In the original issue o^ tne ^ clmrch m 

tlfe new'fasMoned to Le there befo.^e f 

The'ftllowing ^t'is showjppeared in No 32^: 
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the little cavalier has so well acquitted himself that 
his lady is with child. The big-bellied woman and her 
husband) with their whimsical palfrey, are so very 
light that when they are put together into a scale an 
ordinary man may weigh down the whole family. 
The little man is a bully in his nature j but when he 
grows choleric, I confine him to his box till his wrath 
is over, by which means I have hitherto prevented 
him from doing mischief. His horse is likewise very 
vicious, for which reason I am forced to tie him close 
to his manger with a pack-thread. The woman is a 
coquette. She struts as much as it is possible for a 
lady of two foot high, and would ruin me in silks 
were not the quantity that goes to a large pin-cushion 
sufficient to make her a gown and petticoat. She told 
me the other day that she heard the ladies wore 
coloured hoods, and ordered me to get her one of the 
finest blue. I am forced to comply with her demands 
while she is in her present condition, being very 
willing to have more of the same breed. I do not 
know what she may produce me, but provided it be a 

u satisfied. Such novelties 

should not, I think, be concealed from the British 
spectator; for which reason I hope you will excuse 
this presumption in your most dutiful, most obedient 
and most humble Servant, ’ 

S. T. 


No. 272. Friday, Jan. 11, 1712 


[STKELE 


LoHf/a ist injiiria^ longif' 

AmbaffiS. Virg., i, 341 1 

Mr Spectator,— The occasion of this letter is of so 
great importance, and the circumstances of it such 
that I know you will but think it just to insert 


hjgli, and 32 years old, straight and proportionable : Jus wife 2 feet 0 
incjies, aged 30, now brought to bed after a long and tedious labour 
under the hands of sevwal able physicians, being the least woman that 
ever was with child in Europe ; likewise their little liorse, 2 feet 4 inches 

> perfoi-ms several wonderful actions by the word of command 

b6inp so small tliat its k^pt in a box.* * 

1 The motto in tlie folio issue was from Ovid’s Rem. Amor • 

Ubi visus eris nostra medicahilis arte 
Fac mouitis fugias otia prima meis. 
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it, in preference of all other matters that can present 
themselves to your consideration. I need not, after I 
have said this, tell you that I am in love. The 
circumstances of my passion I shall let you understand 
as well as a disordered mind will admit. That cursed 
pickthank Mrs Jane! Alas, I am railing at one to 
you by her name as familiarly as if you were ac¬ 
quainted with her as well as myself : but I will tell 
you all as fast as the alternative interruptions of love 
and anger will give me leave. There is a most agreeable 
young woman in the world whom I am passionately in 
love with, and from whom I have for some space of 
time received as great marks of favour as were fit for 
her to give, or me to desire. The successful progress 
of the affair of all others the most essential towards 
a man’s happiness, gave a new life and spirit not only 
to my behaviour and discourse, but also a certain grace 
to all my actions in the commerce of life, in all things, 
though never so remote from love. You know the 
predominant passion spreads itself through all a man s 
transactions, and exalts or depresses him according to 
the nature of such passion. But alas, I have not yet 
begun my story, and what is making sentences and 
observations when a man is pleading for his life. lo 
begin then: This lady ^^as corresponded with me 
under names of love, she my Belinda, I her Cleanthes^ 
I'hough I am thus well got into the account of my 
affairf I cannot keep in the thread of it so inuch as to 
give you the character of Mrs Jane, whom I 'viU not 
hide under a borrowed name; but let you 
this creature has been since I knew her very hand¬ 
some (though I will not allow her even she Aas been 
for the future), and during the time of her bloom and 
beauty was so great a tyrant to her lovers, so over- 
valuel herself, and underrated all her pretenders, that 
they have deserted her to a man; and she kno'Y^ n° 
conifort but that common one to all in her condition, 

others fs unL^py as themselves. Mrs Jane happened 
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to be at a place where I, with many others well 
acquainted with my passion for Belinda, passed a 
Christmas evening. There was among the rest a young 
lady so free in mirth, so amiable in a just reserve that 
accompanied it, I wrong her to call it a reserve, but 
there appeared in her mirth or cheerfulness which was 
not a forbearance of more immoderate joy, but the 
natural appearance of all which could flow from a 
mind possessed of an habit of innocence and purity. I 
must have utterly forgot Belinda to have taken no 
notice of one who was growing up to the same 
womanly virtues which shine to perfection in her, had 
I not distinguished one who seemed to promise to 
the world the same life and conduct with my faithful 
and lovely Belinda. When the company broke up, 
the fine young thing permitted me to take care of her 
home; Mrs Jane saw my particular regard to her, and 
was informed of my attending her to her father’s 
house. She came early to Belinda the next morning, 
and asked her if Mrs Such-a-one had been with her? 
‘No’, ‘If Mr Such-a-one’s lady?’ ‘No’. ‘Nor 
your cousin Such-a-one?’ ‘No’. ‘Lord’, says Mrs 
Jane, ‘what is the friendship of women?—Nay, they 
may well laugh at it. And did no one tell you any¬ 
thing of the behaviour of your lover Mr What-d’ye-call 
last night? But perhaps it is nothing to you that he 

is to be married to young Mrs-on Tuesday next?’ 

Belinda was here ready to die with rage and jealousy. 
Then Mrs Jane goes on : ‘I have a young kinsman 
who is clerk to a great conveyancer, who shall show 
you the rough draft of the marriage-settlement. The 
world says her father gives him two thousand pounds 
more than he could have with you ’. I went innocently 
to wait on Belinda as usual, but was not admitted ; I 
wrote to her, and my letter was sent back unopened. 
Poor Betty her maid, who was on my side, has been 
here just now blubbering, and told me the whole 
matter. She says she did not think I could be so base ; 
and that she is now odious to her mistress for having 
so often spoken well of me, that she dare not mention 
me more. All our hopes are placed in having these 
circumstances fairly represented in the S'ptctaioTt which 
Betty says she dare not but bring up as soon as it is 
brought in; and has promised when you have broke 
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tho ice to own this was laid between us; and when I 
can come to an hearing, the young lady will support 
what we say by her testimony, that I never saw her 
but that once in my whole life. Dear sir, do not 
omit this true relation, nor think it too particular; 
for there are crowds of forlorn coquettes who inter¬ 
mingle themselves with other ladies, and contract 
familiarities out of malice, and with no other design 
but to blast the hopes of lovers, the expectation of 
parents, and the benevolence of kindred. I doubt 
not but I shall be, Sir, your most obliged humble 
Servant, Cleanthes 

Will’s Coffee-House, Jan. 10 

Sir, —The other day entering a room adorned with 
the fair sex, I offered, after the usual manner, to each 
of them a kiss; but one, more scornful than the rest, 
turned her cheek. 1 did not think it proper to take 
any notice of it till I had asked your advice. Your 
humble Servant, E. S. 

The correspondent is desired to say which cheek the 
offender turned to him. T. 


No. 273. Saturday, Jan. 12, 1712 [addison 

Notandi sxint tibi mores. HoR., Ars Poet. 156 


Having examined the action of Paradise Lost, 
let us in the next place consider the actors. This 
is Aristotle’s method of considering ^: first the fable, 
and secondly the manners or as we generally call 
them in English, the fable and the characters. 

Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that ever 
wrote, in the multitude and variety of his characters. 
Every god that is admitted into his poem acts a 
part which would have been suitable to no other 
deity. His princes are as much distinguished by 
their manners as by their dominions; and even those 
among them whose characters seem wholly made up 
of courage, differ from one another as to the partic- 


2 ^Tliese are ’what Aristotle means by the fable and the manner' 
(folio). 
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ular kinds of courage in which they excel. In 
short, there is scarce a speech or action in the llwd 
which the reader may not ascribe to the person that 
speaks or acts, without seeing his name at the head 

of it. ys , X • 

Homer does not only outshine all other poets in 

the variety, but also in the novelty of his characters. 
Ho has introduced among his Grecian princes a 
person^ who had lived thrice the age of man, and 
conversed with Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and 
the first race of heroes. His principal actor is the 
son ^ of a goddess, not to mention the offspring 
of other deities, who have * likewise a place in his 
poem, and the venerable Trojan prince who was the 
father of so many kings and heroes. There is in 
these several characters of Homer a certain dignity 
as well as novelty, which adapts them in a more 
peculiar manner to the nature of an heroic poem. 
Though, at the same time, to give them the greater 
variety, he has described a Vulcan, that is, a buf¬ 
foon among his gods *, and a Thersitcs among his 

mortals *. 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the cha¬ 
racters of his poem, both as to their variety and 
novelty. iEneas is indeed a perfect character, but 
as for Achates, though he is styled the hero’s friend, 
he does nothing in the whole poem which may de¬ 
serve that title. Gyas, Mnesteus, Sergestus, and 
Cloanthus, are all of them men of the same stamp 
and character— 

Portemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum.—V iro.6 

There are indeed several very natural incidents in 
the part of Ascanius; as that of Dido cannot be 
sufficiently admired. I do not see anything new 
or particular in Turnus, Pallas and Evander are 
remote copies of Hector and Priam, as Lausus and 

1 Nestor i, 247-265). 2 ‘Offspring’(folio). 

3 ‘ Not to mention the son of Aurora, who has ’ (folio). 

4 Iliad, i, 595. 5 JbUl., ii, 211 seq. 

6 JEneid, I, 222 and 612. 
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Mezentius are almost parallels to Pallas and Evan- 
der. The characters of Nisus and Eurialus are beau¬ 
tiful, but common. We must not forget the parts 
of Sinon, Camilla, and some few others, which are 
beautiful improvements on the Greek poet \ In 
short, there is neither that variety nor novelty in the 
persons of the ALneid which we meet with in those 
of the Iliad. 

If we look into the characters of Milton, we shall 
find that he has introduced all the variety his poem * 
was capable of receiving. The whole species of 
mankind was in two persons at the time to which 
the subject of his poem is confined. We have, how¬ 
ever, four distinct characters in these two persons. 
Wo see man and woman in the highest innocence 
and perfection, and in the most abject state of guilt 
and infirmity. The two last characters are indeed 
very common and obvious, but the two first are not 
only more magnificent, but more new than any cha¬ 
racters either in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the 
whole circle of nature. 

Milton was so sensible of this defect in the sub¬ 
ject of his poem, and of the few characters it would 
afford him, that he has brought into it two actors of 
a shadowy and fictitious nature, in the persons of 
Sin and Beath, by which means he has interwoven 
in the body of his fable a very beautiful and 
well-invented allegory But notwithstanding the 
fineness of this allegory may atone for it in some 
measure, I cannot think that persons of such a 
chimerical existence are proper actors in an epic 
poem, because there is not that measure of proba¬ 
bility annexed to them which is requisite in writings 
of this kind *, as I shall show more at large here¬ 
after, 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted fame as an actress 

1 This sentence is not in the folio issue. 

2 ‘ Variety that is poem ’ (folio). 

8 Paradise Lost, ii, 648 seg. 

4 The sentence ends here in the folio issue. 
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in the ^neid^t but the part she acts is very short, 
and none of the most admired circumstances in that 
divine work. We find in mock-heroic poems, par¬ 
ticularly in the Dispensary and the Lutrin *, several 
allegorical persons of this nature, which are very 
beautiful in those compositions, and may, per¬ 
haps, be used as an argument that the authors of 
them were of opinion such characters might have a 
place in an epic work. For my own part I should 
be glad the reader would think so, for the sake of 
the poem I am now examining, and must further 
add, that if such empty unsubstantial beings may be 
ever made use of on this occasion, there were never 
any more nicely imagined, and employed in more 
proper actions, than those of which I am now 
speaking. 

Another principal actor in this poem is the great 
enemy of mankind. The part of Ulysses in Homer's 
Odyssey is very much admired by Aristotle®, as 
perplexing that fable with very agreeable plots and 
intricacies, not only by the many adventures in his 
voyage, and the subtilty of his behaviour, but by 
the various concealments and discoveries of his 
person in several parts of that poem. But the 
crafty being I have now mentioned makes a much 
longer voyage than Ulysses, puts in practice many 
more wiles and stratagems, and hides himself under 
a greater variety of shapes and appearances, all of 
which are severally detected, to the great delight 
and surprise of the reader. 

We may likewise observe with how much art 
the poet has varied several characters of the persons 
that speak in his infernal assembly. On the con¬ 
trary, how has he represented the whole Godhead 
exerting itself towards man in its full benevolence 
under the threefold distinction of a Creator, a 
Redeemer, and a Comforter 1 

1 j^neid, iv, 173 aeq. 

Samuel Garth’s Dispenaar}/(169Q) and Boileau’s iuO-i?i(1074- 
16S1), Disease and Discord respectively are personified. 

3 Poetics, xvii, 3, 5. 
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Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who 
amidst his tenderness and friendship for man, shows 
such a dignity and condescension in all his speech 
and behaviour, as are suitable to a superior nature h 
The angels are indeed as much diversified in Milton, 
and distinguished by their proper parts, as the gods 
are in Homer or Virgil. The reader will find no¬ 
thing ascribed to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, 
which is not in a particular manner suitable to their 
respective characters. 

There is another circumstance in the principal 
actors of the Iliad and ^neidf which gives a 
peculiar^ beauty to those two poeins, and was 
therefore contrived with very great judgment. I 
mean the authors having chosen for their heroes 
persons who were so nearly related to the people 
for whom they wrote. Achilles was a Greek, and 
iEneas the remote founder of Rome. By this means 
their countrymen (whom they principally proposed 
to themselves for their readers) were particularly 
attentive to all the parts of their story, and 
sympathised with their heroes in all their adventures. 
A Roman could not but rejoice in the escapes, 
successes, and victories of ^neas, and be grieved 
at any defeats, misfortunes, or disappointments that 
befell him; as a Greek must have had the same 
recrard for Achilles. And it is plain, that each of 
those poems has lost this great advantage, among 
those readers to whom their heroes are as strangers. 


)r indifferent persons. . 

Milton’s poem is admirable in this respect, since 

t is impossible for any of its readers, whatever 
lation, country, or people he may belong tp, not 
;o be related to the persons who are the pri“ci|Dal 
ictors in it; but what is still infinitely more to its 
idvantage, the principal actors in this poem are ^t 
mlv ou? progenitors, but our representatives. We 
lave an actual interest in everything they do, and 


1 The remainder of this paragraph was added in the reprint. 

2 ‘ Particular’(folio). 
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no less than our utmost happiness is concerned, and 
lies at stake in all their behaviour. 

I shall subjoin as a corollary to the foregoing 
remark, an admirable observation out of Aristotle 
which hath been very much misrepresented in the 
quotations of some modern critics. ‘ If a man of 
perfect and consummate virtue falls into a misfor¬ 
tune, it raises our pity, but not our terror, because 
wo do not fear that it may be our own case, who 
do not resemble the suffering person But as that 
great philosopher adds, ‘ if we see a man of virtues 
mixed with infirmities, fall into any misfortune, it 
does not only raise our pity but our terror; because 
wo are afraid that the like misfortunes may happen 
to ourselves, who resemble the character of the suf¬ 
fering person.’ 

1 shall take another opportunity to observe that a 
person of an absolute and consummate virtue should 
never be introduced in tragedy, and shall only re¬ 
mark in this place, that the foregoing observation of 
Aristotle, though it may be true in other occasions, 
does not hold in this; because in the present case, 
though the persons who fall into misfortune are of 
the most perfect and consummate virtue, it is not 
to be considered as what may possibly be, but what 
actually is our owm case; since we are embarked 
with them on the same bottom, and must be par¬ 
takers of their happiness or misery. 

In this, and some other very few instances, Aris¬ 
totle’s rules for epic poetry (which he had drawn 
from his reflections upon Homer) cannot be sup¬ 
posed to quadrate exactly with the heroic poems 
which have been made since his time; as it is 
plain his rules would have been still ’ more perfect 
could he have perused the iEneid, which was made 
some hundred years after his death. 

Poetics, xiii, 2, 3. What Aristotle says is that when a wholly 
virtnous man falls into adversity, it ‘is neither terrible nor piteous, 
but shocking’. Our pity is excited ‘by undeserved misfortune, and 
our terror by some resemblance between the sufferer and ourselves’. 

2 ‘ Would still have been ’ (folio). 
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In my next I shall go through other parts of 
Milton’s poem; and hope that what I shall there 
advance, as well as what I have already written, 
will not only serve as a comment upon Milton, but 
upon Aristotle. 


No, 274. Monday^ Jan, 14, 1712 [steele 

Auiiire C8t operoi pretium, procedere recte 

Qui machos non imltis - HoR., i Sat. ii, 37 

I HAVE upon several occasions (that have occurred 
since I first took into my thoughts the present 
state of fornication) weighed with myself, in behalf 
of guilty females, the impulses of flesh and blood, 
together with the arts and gallantries of crafty 
men; and reflect with some scorn, that most part 
of what we in our youth think gay and polite, is 
nothing else but an habit of indulging a pruriency 
that way. It will cost some labour to bring people 
to so lively a sense of this, as to recover the manly 
modesty in the behaviour of my men readers, and 
the bashful grace in the faces of my women : but 
in all cases which come into debate, there are 
certain things previously to be done before we can 
have a true light into the subject matter, there¬ 
fore it will, in the first place, be necessary to 
consider the impotent wenchers and industrious 
hags who are supplied with, and_ are constantly 
supplying new sacrifices to the devil of lust. You 
are to know then, if you are so happy as not to 
know it already, that the great havoc which is made 
in the habitations of beauty and innocence, is com¬ 
mitted by such as can only lay waste and not enjoy 
the soil. When you observe the present state of 
vice and virtue, the offenders are such as one would 
think should have no impulse to what they are 
pursuing; as in business, you see sometimes fools 
pretend to be knaves, so in pleasure, you will find 
old men set up for wenchers. This latter sprt of 
men are the great basis and fund of iniquity m the 
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kind we are speaking of. You shall have an old 
rich man often receive scrawls from the several 
quarters of the town, with descriptions of the new 
wares in their hands, if he will please to send word 
when he will be waited on. This interview is con- 
trived, and the innocent is brought to such in¬ 
decencies as from time to time banish shame and 
raise desire. With these preparatives the hags break 
their wards by little and little, till they are brought 
to lose all apprehensions of what shall^ befall them 
in the possession of younger men. It is a common 
postscript of an hag to a young fellow whom she 
invites to a new woman, ‘ She has, I assure you, 
seen none but old Mr Such-a-one ’. It pleases the 
old fellow that the nymph is brought to him un¬ 
adorned, and from his bounty she is accommodated 
with enough to dress her for other lovers. This is 
the most ordinary method of bringing beauty and 
poverty into the possession of the town : but the 
particular cases of kind keepers, skilful pimps, and 
all others who drive a separate trade, and are not 
in the general society or commerce of sin, will 
require distinct consideration. At the same time 
that wo are thus severe on the abandoned, we are 
to represent the case of others with that mitigation 
as the circumstances demand. Calling names does 
no good; to speak worse of anything than it de¬ 
serves, does only take off from the credit of the 
accuser, and has implicitly the force of an apology in 
the behalf of the person accused. We shall there¬ 
fore, according as the circumstances differ, vary our 
appellations of these criminals : those who offend 
only against themselves, and are not scandals to 
society” but out of deference to the sober part of the 
world, have so much good left in them as to be 
ashamed, must not be huddled in the common w'ord 
due to the worst of women; but regard is to be had 
to their circumstances when they fell, to the uneasy 
perplexity under which they lived under senseless 
and severe parents, to the importunity of poverty. 
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to the violence of a passion in its beginning well 
grounded, and all other alleviations which make 
unhappy women resign the characteristic of their 
sox, modesty. To do otherwise than thus, would 
be to act like a pedantic Stoic, who thinks all crimes 
alike, and not like an impartial Spectator, who looks 
upon them with all the circumstances that diminish 
or enhance the guilt. I am in hopes, if this subject 
be well pursued, women will hereafter from their 
infancy be treated with an eye to their future state 
in the world: and not have their tempers made too 
untractable from an improper sourness or pride, or 
too complying from familiarity or forwardness con¬ 
tracted at their own houses. After these hints on 
this subject, I shall end this paper with the following 
genuine letter; and desire all who think they may 
be concerned in future speculations on this subject, 
to send in what they have to say for themselves for 
some incidents in their lives, in order to have proper 
allowances made for their conduct. 


January 6, 1711 

Mr Spectator, —The subject of your yesterday’s 
paper * is of so great importance, and the thorough 
handling of it may be so very useful to the preserva¬ 
tion of many an innocent young creature, that I think 
every one is obliged to furnish you with what lights he 
can to expose the pernicious arts and practices of those 
unnatural women called bawds. In order to this the 
enclosed is sent you, which is verbatim the copy of a 
letter writen by a bawd of figure in this town to a 
noble lord. I have concealed the names of both, my 
intention being not to expose the persons but the 
thing. I am, Sir, your humble Servant. 

My Lord, —I having a great esteem for your honour, 
and a better opinion of you than of any of the quality, 
makes me acquaint you of an affair that I hope will 
oblige you to know. I have a niece that came to town 
about a fortnight ago. Her parents being lately dead 
she came to me, expecting to a * found me in so good a 

1 No. 266. 2 Have. 
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condition as to a set her up in a milliner s shop. Her 
father gave fourscore pound with her for five years. 
Her time is out, and she is not sixteen; as pretty a 
black gentlewoman as ever you saw, a little woman, 
which I know your lordship likes; well shaped, and 
as fine a complexion for red and white as ever I saw j 
I doubt not but your lordship will be of- the same 
opinion. She designs to go down about a month hence 
except I can provide for her, which I cannot at 
present. Her father was one with whom all he had 
died with him, so there is four children left destitute; 
so if your lordship thinks fit to make an appointment, 
where I shall wait on you with my niece, by a line 
or two, I stay for your answer; for I have no place 
fitted up, since I left my house, fit to entertain your 
honour. I told her she should go with me to see a 
gentleman a very good friend of mine; so I desire 
you to take no notice of my letter, by reason she 
IS ignorant of the ways of the town. My lord, I 
desire if you meet us to come alone; for upon my word 
and honour you are the first that ever I mentioned 
her to. So I remain, your lordship’s most humble 
Servant to command. 


I beg of you to burn it when you’ve read it. 



No. 275. Tuesday^ Jan. 15, 1712 [addison 

- tribiis Anticyris caj^ut in$anabilc^ Hob., Ar$, Poet. 300 ' 

I WAS yesterday engaged iu an assembly of vir¬ 
tuosos, where one of them produced many curious 
observations, which he had lately made in the 
anatomy of an human body. Another of the 
company communicated to us several wonderful 
discoveries, which he had also made on the same 
subject, by the help of very fine glasses. This 
gave birth to a great variety of uncommon remarks, 
and furnished discourse for the remaining part of 
the day. 

1 These words are attributed to Juvenal in the original editions. 
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The different opinions which were started on this 
occasion, presented to my imagination so many new 
ideas, that by mixing with those which were already 
there, they employed my fancy all the last night, 
and composed a very wild extravagant dream, 

I was invited, methought, to the dissection of a 
beau’s head, and of a coquette’s heart, which were 
both of them laid on a table before us. An imagi¬ 
nary operator opened the first with a great deal of 
nicety, which, upon a cursory and superficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man; but, upon 
applying our glasses to it, we made a very odd dis¬ 
covery, namely, that what we looked upon as brains, 
were not such in reality, but an heap of strange 
materials wound up in that shape and texture, and 
packed together with wonderful art in the several 
cavities of the skull. For, as Homer tells us that 
the blood of the gods is not real blood, but only 
something like it, so we found that the brain of a 
beau is not real brain, but only something like it. 

The pineal gland, which many of our modern 
philosophers suppose to be the seat of the soul, 
smelt very strong of essence of orange-flower 
water, and was encompassed with a kind of horny 
substance, cut into a thousand little faces or mirrors, 
wliich were imperceptible to the naked eye; inso¬ 
much that the soul, if there had been any here, must 
have been always taken up in contemplating her own 
beauties. 

We observed a large antrum or cavity in the sinci¬ 
put, that was filled with ribbons, lace, and em¬ 
broidery, wrought together in a most curious piece of 
network, the parts of which w'ere likewise imper¬ 
ceptible to the naked eye. Another of these antrums 
or cavities was stuffed with invisible billet-doux, love- 
letters, pricked dances, and other trumpery of the 
same nature. In another we found a kind of powder, 
which set the whole company a-sneezing, and by the 
scent discovered itself to be right Spanish. The 
several other cells were stored with commodities of 
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the same kind, of which it would be tedious to give 
the reader an exact inventory. 

There was a large cavity on each side of the head, 
which I must not omit. That on the right side was 
filled with fictions, flatteries, and falselioods, vows, 
promises, and protestations; that on the left with 
oaths and imprecations. There issued out a duct 
from each of these cells, which ran into the root of 
the tongue, where both joined together, and passed 
forward in one common duct to the tip of it. Wo 
discovered several little roads or canals running from 
the ear into the brain, and took particular care to 
trace them out through their several passages. One 
of them extended itself to a bundle of sonnets and 
little musical instruments. Others ended in several 
bladders which were filled either with wind or froth. 
But the large canal entered into a groat cavity of the 
skull, from whence there went another canal into the 
tongue. This great cavity was filled with a kind of 
spongy substance, which the French anatomists call 
galimatias, and the English nonsense. 

The skins of the forehead were extremely tough 

and thick, and, what very much surprised us, had 

not m them any single blood-vessel that we were 

able to discover, either with or without our glasses • 

from whence we concluded, that the party when 

alive must have been entirely deprived of the faculty 
of blushing. 

^ The os cri6rjyorm was exceedingly stuffed, and 
m some places damaged with snuff. We could not 
but^ take notice in particular of that small muscle, 
which is not often discovered in dissections, and 
draws the nose upwards, when it expresses the con- 
tempt which the owner of it has, upon seeing any- 
thing he does not like, or hearing anything he does 
not understand. I need not teU my learned reader, 
this 13 that muscle which performs the motion so 
often mentioned by the Latin poets, when they 

ihiLcerol ® the 

VOL. Ill 
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We did not find anything very remarkable in the 
eye, saving only, that the musculi amatoriiy or, as 
we may translate it into English, the ogling muscles, 
were very much worn and decayed with use; where¬ 
as on the contrary the elevator, or the muscle which 
turns the eye towards heaven, did not appear to 
have been used at all. 

I have only mentioned in this dissection such new 
discoveries as we were able to make, and have not 
taken any notice of those parts which are to be met 
with in common heads. As for the skull, the face, 
and indeed the whole outward shape and figure of 
the head, we could not discover any difference from 
what we observe in the heads of other men. We 
were informed that the person to whom this head 
belonged has passed for a man above five-and-thirty 
years, during which time he eat and drank like 
other people, dressed well, talked loud, laughed fre¬ 
quently, and on particular occasions had acquitted 
himself tolerably at a ball or an assembly, to which 
one of the company added, that a certain knot of 
ladies took him for a wit. He was cut off in the 
flower of his age, by the blow of a paring-shovel, 
having been surprised by an eminent citizen, as he 
was tendering some civilities to his wife. 

When we had thoroughly examined this head 
with all its apartments, and its several kinds of 
furniture, we put up the brain, such as it was, into 
its proper place, and laid it aside under a broad 
piece of scarlet cloth, in order to be prepared, 
and kept in a great repository of dissections, our 
operator telling us that the preparation would not 
be so difficult as that of another brain, for that he 
had observed several of the little pipes and tubes 
which ran through the brain were already filled with 
a kind of mercurial substance, which he looked upon 
to be true quicksilver. 

He applied himself in the next place to the 
coquette’s heart, which he likewise laid open with 
great dexterity. There occurred to us many par- 
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ticularities in this dissection; but being unwilling 
to burden my reader’s memory too much, I shall 
reserve this subject for the speculation of another 

L. 


No. 276. Wcdnesdaijt Jan , 16, 1712 [steeije 

Jirrori nomen rirtun posuieset hon(fi(utn. Hor., i Sat. iii, 42 

Mr Spectator,— I hope you have philosophy enough 
w be capable of bearing the mention of yojir faults. 
Your papers which regard the fallen part of the fair 
sex are, I think, written with an indelicacy which 
makes them unworthy to be inserted in the writings 
of a moralist who knows the world. I cannot allow 
that you are at liberty to observe upon the actions of 
mankind with the freedom which you seem to resolve 
upon; at least if you do so, you should take along 
with you the distinction of manners of the world 
according to the quality and way of life of the persons 
concerned. A man of breeding speaks of even mis- 
fortune among ladies, without giving it the most 
terrible aspect it can bear ; and this tenderness towards 
them IS much more to be preserved when you speak 
of vices. All mankind are so far related, that care 
IS to be taken, in things to which all are liable, you 
do not mention what concerns one in terms which shall 
disgust another. Thus to tell a rich man of the 
indigence of a kinsman of his, or abruptly inform a 
virtuous woman of the lapse of one who until then 
was m the same degree of esteem with herself, is in a 
kind involving each of them in some participation of 
those disadvantages. It is therefore expected from 
every writer, to treat his argument in such a manner 
as is inqst proper to entertain the sort of readers to 
whom his discourse is directed. It is not necessary, 
when you write to the tea-table, that you should draw 
vices wmch carry all the horror of shame and con¬ 
tempt. if you paint an impertinent self-love, an 
artfin glance, an assumed complexion, you say all 
which you ought to suppose they can possibly be 
guilty of. When you talk with this limftation, you 

1 See No. 281. 2 See Nos. 260, 274. 
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behave yourself so as that you may expect others in 
conversation mav second your raillery; out when you 
do it in a style which everybody else forbears in 
respect to their quality, they have an easy remedy 
in forbearing to read you, and hearing no more of 
their faults. A man that is now and then guilty of 
an intemperance, is not to be called a drunkard ; but 
the rule of polite raillery is to speak of a man’s faults 
as if you loved him. Of this nature is what was said 
by Ccesar. When one was railing with an uncourtly 
vehemence, and broke out, ‘ What must we call him 
who was taken in an intrigue with another man’s 
wife?’ Caesar answered very gravely, ‘A careless 
fellow This was at once a reprimand for speaking 
of a crime which in those days had not the abhorrence 
attending it as it ought, as well as an intimation that 
all intemperate behaviour before superiors loses its 
aim, by accusing in a method unfit for the audience. 
A word to the wise. All I mean here to say to you 
is, that the most free person of quality can go no 
further than being a kind ^ woman; and you should 
never say of a man of figure worse, than that he knows 
the world. I am. Sir, your most humble Servant, 

Francis Courtly * 

Mr Spectator, —I am a woman of an unspotted 
reputation, and know nothing I have ever done which 
should encourage such insolence; but here was one the 
other day, and he was dressed like a gentleman too, 
who took liberty to name the words ‘ lusty fellow ’ in 
my presence. I doubt not but you will resent it in 
behalf of. Sir, your humble Servant, Celia 

Mr Spectator, —You lately put out a dreadful 
paper, wherein you promise a full account of the state 
of criminal love; and call all the fair who have trans¬ 
gressed in that kind by one very rude name which I 
do not care to repeat: but I desire to know of you 
whether I am or I am not one of those? My case is 
as follows : I am kept by an old bachelor, who took 
me so young that I knew not how he came by me : he 

1 The folio issue and the first collected edition have ‘ an unkind’. 

2 For replies to this letter, see Nos. 286, 298. 
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is a Bencher of one of the Inns of Court, a very gay 
healthy old man; which is a very lucky thing for him, 
who has been, he tells me, a scowrer *, a scamperer, a 
breaker of windows, and invader of constables in the 
days of yore, when all dominion ended with the day, 
and males and females met helter-skelter, and the 
scowrers drove before them all who pretended to keep 
up order or rule to the interruption of love and honour. 
Ihis is his way of talk, for he is very gay when he 
visits me j but as his former knowledge of the town 
has alarmed him into an invincible jealousy, he keeps 
me in a pair of slippers, neat bodice, warm petticoats, 
and my own hair woven in ringlets, after a manner, he 
says, he remembers. I am not mistress of one farthing 
of money, but have all necessaries provided for me 
under the guard of one who procured for him while he 
had any desires to gratify. I know nothing of a 
wench s life, but the reputation of it : I have a 
^tural voice, and a pretty untaught step in dancing 
His manner is to bring an old fellow who has been his 
servant from his youth, and is grey-headed : this man 
makes on the violin a certain jiggish noise to which I 
dance, and when that is over I sing to him some loose 
air that has more wantonness than music in it. You 
must have seen a strange-windowed house near Hyde 
Park, which is so built that no one can look out of 
any of the apartments; my rooms are after that man¬ 
ner, and I never see man, woman, or child, but in 
company \vith the two persons above mentioned. He 
sends me in all the books, pamphlets, plays, operas, 
and songs that come out; and his utmost delight in 
me, as a woman, is to talk over all his old amours in 
my presence, to play with my neck, say ‘the time was’ 
give me a kiss, and bid me be sure to follow the 
directions of my guardian (the above-mentioned lady), 
and I shall never want. The truth of my case is I 
suppose, that I was educated for a purpose he did not 
know he should be unfit for when I came to years. 
Now, sir, what I ask of you, as a casuist, is to tell me 
now tar in these circumstances I am innocent, though 
submissive; he guilty, though impotent? I am. Sir 
your constant Reader, Puce^a ' 


1 See No. 35. 
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To the Man called the Spectatoe. 

Feiend, —Forasmuch as at the birth of thy labour, 
thou didst promise upon thy word, that letting alone 
the vanities that do abound, thou wouldest only en¬ 
deavour to strengthen the crooked morals of this our 
Babylon, I gave credit to thy fair speeches, and ad¬ 
mitted one of thy papers every day save Sunday into 
my house j for the edification of my daughter Tahitha, 
and to the end that Susanna, the wife of my bosom, 
might profit thereby. But alas! my friend, I find that 
thou art a liar, and that the truth is not in thee; else 
why didst thou in a paper which thou didst lately put 
forth make mention of those vain coverings for the 
heads of our females, which thou lovest to liken unto 
tulips, and which are lately sprung up among us? 
Nay, why didst thou make mention of them in such a 
seeming, as if thou didst approve the invention, 
insomuch that my daughter Tabitha beginneth to wax 
wanton, and to lust after these foolish vanities? 
Surely thou dost see with the eyes of the flesh. 
Verily, therefore, unless thou dost speedily amend and 
leave off following thine own imagination?, I will leave 
off thee. 

Thy Friend as hereafter thou dost demean thyself, 

T. Hezekiah Broadbrim 


No. 277. Thursday., Jan. 17, 1712 [budgell 

Fas est €t ab hosts docsH. Ovid. , Met. iv, 428 2 

I PRESUME I need not inform the polite part of 
my readers that before our correspondence with 
France was unhappily interrupted by the war, our 
ladies had all their fashions from thence; which 
the milliners took care to furnish them with by 
means of a jointed baby *, that came regularly over, 

1 No. 265. 

2 This line is attributed to Virgil in tbe original editions. 

3 Doll. In his Arcadia, Book iii, Sydney says: ‘ We see young babes 
think babies of wonderful excellency, and yet the babies are but babies ’. 
Isabella, Duchess of Grafton, whose second husband was Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, gave £2, 3s. for a ‘ baby ’ in 1710 {Correspondence of Sir T. 
Hanmer, liart., 1838, pp. 236 seq.). 
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once a month, habited after the manner of the most 
eminent toasts * in Paris. 

I am credibly informed that even in the hottest 
time of the war, the sex made several efforts, and 
raised large contributions towards the importation 
of this wooden mademoiselle. 

Whether the vessel they set out was lost or taken, 
or whether its cargo was seized on by the officers of 
the custom-house as a piece of contraband goods, 
I have not yet been able to learn; it is, however, 
certain their first attempts were without success, to 
the no small disappointment of our whole female 
world; but as their constancy and application, in a 
matter of so great importance, can never be suffi¬ 
ciently commended, I am glad to find that in spite 
of all opposition they have at length carried their 
point, of which I received advice by the two follow¬ 
ing letters : 

Mr Spectator,— I am so great a lover of whatever 
is French, that I lately discarded an humble admirer, 
because he neither spoke that tongue nor drank claret. 
I have long bewailed, in secret, the calamities of my 
sex during the war, in all which time we have laboured 
under the insupportable inventions of the English 
tirewomen, who, though they sometimes copy in¬ 
differently well, can never compose with that gout 
they do in France. 

I was almost in despair of ever more seeing a model 
from that dear country, when last Sunday I overheard 
a lady in the next pew to me, whisper another, that 
at the Seven Stars in King Street, Covent Garden, 
there was a mademoiselle completely dressed just come 
from Paris. 

I was in the utmost impatience during the remain¬ 
ing part of the service, and as soon as ever it was over, 
having learnt the milliner’s address, I went directly to 
her house in King Street, but was told that the French 
lady was at a person of quality’s in Pall Mall, and 

1 Addison wrote at length upon toasts in No. 24 of the Tatter, wliere 
he speaks of the ‘ lu-nour which is done to the lady we mention in our 
liquors'. Once elected toast, a lady ‘reigns indisputably for that 
ensuing year’. 
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would not be back again till very late that night. I 
was therefore obliged to renew my visit early this 
morning, and had then a full view of the dear moppet 
from head to foot. 

You cannot imagine, worthy sir, how ridiculously 
I find we have all been trussed up during the war, 
and how infinitely the French dress excels ours. 

The mantua has no leads in the sleeves, and I hope 
we are not lighter than the French ladies, so as to 
want that kind of ballast; the petticoat has no whale¬ 
bone, but sits with an air altogether gallant and 
digagte.; the coiffure is inexpressibly pretty, and in 
short, the whole dress has a thousand beauties in it, 
which I would not have as yet made too public. 

I thought fit, however, to give you this notice, that 
you may not be surprised at my appearing a la mode de 
Paris on the next birthnight. I am, Sir, your humble 
Servant, Teraminta 

Within an hour after I had read this letter, I 
received another from the owner of the puppet. 

Sir,—O n Saturday last, being the 12th instant, there 
arrived at my house in King Street, Covent Garden, a 
French baby for the year 1712. I have taken the 
utmost care to have her dressed by the most celebrated 
tirewomen and mantuamakers in Paris, and do not find 
that I have any reason to be sorry for the expense 
I have been at in her clothes and importation. How¬ 
ever, as I know no person who is so good a judge of 
dress as yourself, if you please to call at my house in 
your way to the city, and take a view of her, I promise 
to amend whatever you shall disapprove in your next 
paper, before I admit her as a pattern to the public. 

I am, Sir, your most humble Admirer, and most 
obedient Servant, Betty Cross-stitch 

As I am willing to do anything in reason for the 
service of my countrywomen, and had much rather 
prevent faults than find them, I went last night to 
the house of the above-mentioned Mrs Cross-stitch. 
As soon as I entered, the maid of the shop, who, 

I suppose, was prepared for my coining, without 
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asking me any questions introduced me to the little 
damsel, and ran away to call her mistress. 

The puppet was dressed in a cherry-coloured 
gown and petticoat, with a short working apron 
over it, which discovered her shape to the most 
advantage. Her hair was cut and divided very 
prettily, with several ribbons stuck up and down in 
it. The milliner assured me, that her complexion 
was such as was worn by all the ladies of the best 
fashion in Paris. Her head was extremely high, on 
which subject having long since declared my senti¬ 
ments, I shall say nothing more to it at present. I 
was also offended at a small patch she wore on her 
breast, which I cannot suppose is placed there with 
any good design. 

Her necklace was of an immoderate length, beiu" 
tied before in such a manner that the two ends 
hung down to her girdle; but whether these supply 
the place of kissing-strings in our enemy’s country, 
and whether our British ladies have any occasion for 
them, I shall leave to their serious consideration. 

After having observed the particulars of her dress, 
as I was taking a view of it altogether, the shop- 
maid, who is a pert wench, told me that mademoi¬ 
selle had something very curious in the tying of her 
garters; but as I pay a due respect even to a pair 
of sticks when they are under petticoats, I did not 
examine into that particular. 

Upon the whole I was well enough pleased with 
the appearance of this gay lady, and the more so, 
because she was not talkative, a quality very rarely 
to be met with in the rest of her countrywomen. 

As I was taking my leave, the milliner farther 
mformed me, that with the assistance of a watch¬ 
maker, who was her neighbour, and the ingenious 
Mr Powell*, she had also contrived another puppet, 
which by the help of several little springs to be 
wound up within it, could move all her limbs, and 
that she had sent it over to her correspondent in 

1 See No. 14. 
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Paris to be taught the various leanings and bendings 
of the head, the risings of the bosom, the curtsey 
and recovery, the genteel trip, and the agreeable jet, 
as they are now practised at the court of France. 

She added, that she hoped she might depend upon 
having my encouragement as soon as it arrived; but 
as this was a petition of too great importance to be 
answered extempore, I left her without a reply, and 
made the best of my way to Will Honeycomb’s 
lodgings, without whose advice I never communi¬ 
cate anything to the public of this nature. X. 

No. 278. Fridayt Jan. 18, 1712 [steele 

Sirmonez ego mallem 

Repenttz per humnni - Hor,, 2 Bp^ 250 

Mr Spectator, —Sir, your having done considerable 
service in this great city by rectifying the disorders of 
families, and several wives having preferred your 
advice and directions to those of their husbands, 
emboldens me to apply to you at this time. I am a 
shopkeeper, and though but a young man, I find by 
experience that nothing but the utmost diligence both 
of husband and wife {among trading people) can keep 
affairs in any tolerable order. My wife at the begin¬ 
ning of our establishment showed herself very assist¬ 
ing to me in my business as much as could lie in_ her 
way, and I have reason to believe ’twas her inclination : 
but of late she has got acquainted with a schoolman, 
who values himself for his great knowledge in the 
Greek tongue. He entertains her frequently in the 
shop with discourses of the beauties and excellences of 
that language, and repeats to her several passages out 
of the Greek poets, wherein he tells her there is 
unspeakable harmony and agreeable sounds that all 
other languages are wholly unacquainted with. He 
has so infatuated her with his jargon, that instead of 
using her former diligence in the shop, she now 
neglects the affairs of the house, and is wholly taken up 
with her tutor in learning by heart scraps of ureeK, 
which she vents upon all occasions. She told me some 
days ago, that whereas I use some Latin inscriptions 
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in my shop, she advised me with a great deal of 
concern to have them changed into Greek, it being a 
language less understood, would be more conformc^le 
to the mystery of my profession; that our good friend 
would be assisting to us in this work; and that a 
certain faculty of gentlemen would find themselves so 
much obliged to me, that they would infallibly make 
my fortune : in short, her frequent importunities upon 
this and other impertinences of the like nature make 
me very uneasy ; and if your remonstrances have no 
more effect upon her than mine, I am afraid I shall 
be obliged to ruin myself to procure her a settlement 
at Oxford with her tutor, for she’s already too mad 
for Bedlam. Now, sir, you see the danger my family 
is exposed to, and the likelihood of my wife’s becoming 
both troublesome and useless, unless her reading herself 
in your paper may make her reflect. She is so very 
learned, that I cannot pretend by word of mouth to 
argue with her : she laughed out at your ending a 
paper in Greek, and said ’twas a hint to women of 
literature, and very civil not to translate it to expose 
them to the vulgar. You see how it is with. Sir, your 
humble Servant. 

Mr Spectator,— If you have that humanity and 
compassion in your nature that you take such pains to 
make one think you have, you will not deny your 
advice to a distressed damsel, who intends to bo 
determined by your judgment in a matter of great 
importance to her. You must know, then, there 
IS an agreeable young fellow to whose person, wit, and 
humour nobody makes any objection, that pretends to 
have been long in love with me. To this I must add 
(whether it proceeds from the vanity of my nature, 
or the seeming sincerity of my lover, I won’t 
pretend to say), that I verily believe he has a 
real value for me; which, if true, you’ll allow may 
justly augment his merit with his mistress. In short, 
I ani so sensible of his good qualities, and what I owe 
to his passion, that I think I could sooner resolve to 
give up my liberty to him than anybody else, were 
there not an objection to be made to his fortunes, in 
regard they don’t answer the utmost mine may expect 
and are not sufficient to secure me from undergoing the 
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reproachful phrase so commonly used, that ‘ she has 
played the fool’. Now, though I am one of those 
few who heartily despise equipage, diamonds, and a 
coxcomb, yet since such opposite notions from mine 
prevail in the world, even amongst the best, and such 
as are esteemed the most prudent people, I can’t hnd 
in my heart to resolve upon incurring the censure of 
those wise folks, which 1 am conscious 1 shall do, 
if, when I enter into a married state, I discover a 
thought beyond that of equalling, if not advancing my 
fortunes. Under this difficulty I now labour, not 
being in the least determined whether I shall be 
governed by the vain world, and the frequent examples 
I meet with, or hearken to the voice of my lover and 
the motions I find in my heart in favour of him. Sir, 
your opinion and advice in this affair is the only thing 
I know can turn the balance; and which I earnestly 
entreat I may receive soon ; for, till I have your 
thoughts upon it, I am engaged not to give my swain 
a final discharge. 

Besides the * particular obligation you will lay on 
me, by giving this subject room in one of your papers. 
His possible it may be of use to some others of my 
sex, who will be as grateful for the favour as. Sir, 
your humble Servant, Florinda 

_To tell you the truth I am married to him 

already, but pray say something to justify me. 


Mr Spectator,— You will forgive us professors of 
music if we make a second application to you, in order 
to promote our design of exhibiting entertainments 
of Wsic in York Buildings*. It is industriously 
insinuated, that our intention is to destroy operas m 
general j but we beg of you to insert this plain 
explanation of ourselves in your paper. Our purpose 
is only to improve our circumstances, by improving the 
art which we profess. We see it utterly destroyed at 
present: and as we were the persons who introduced 
operas, we think it a groundless imputation^at we 
should set up against the opera in itself. What we 
pretend to asLrt is, that the songs of different authoi^ 
injudiciously put together, and a foreign tone and 


1 See No. 258. 
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manner which are expected in everything now per¬ 
formed amongst us, has put music itself to a stand ; 
insomuch that the ears of the people cannot now be 
entertained with anything but what has an impertinent 
gaiety, without any just spirit; or a languishment of 
notes, without any passion or common sense. We hope 
those persons of sense and quality who have done 
us the honour to subscribe, will not be ashamed of 
their patronage towards us, and not receive impres¬ 
sions that patronising us is being for or against the 
opera, but truly promoting their own diversions in a 
more just and elegant manner than has been hitherto 
performed. We are, Sir, your most humble Servants, 

Thomas Clayton 
Nicolino Haym 
Charles Dieupart 

There will be no performances in York Buildings, 
till after that of the subscription. T. 

^ C 

No. 279. Saturday, Jan. 19, 1712 [addison 

Riddere per8on(E scU convenientia euUiue, Hor», A7*8 Poet. 310 

We have already taken a general survey of the 
fable and characters in Milton a Paradise Lost. Tho 
parts which remain to be considered according to 
Aristotle’s method *, are the sentiments and the 
language. Before I enter upon the first of these, 
I must advertise my reader that it is my design, as 
soon as I have finished my general reflections on 
these four several heads, to give particular instances 
out of the poem which is now before us of beauties 
and imperfections which may be observed under 
each of them, as also of such other particulars as 
may not properly fall under any of them. This I 
thought fit to premise, that the reader may not 
judge too hastily of this piece of criticism, or look 
upon it as imperfect, before he has seen the whole 
extent of it. 

The sentiments in an epic poem are the thoughts 

1 Poetics, Part ii. 
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and behaviour which the author ascribes to the per¬ 
sons whom he introduces, and are just when they 
are conformable to the characters of the several 
persons. The sentiments have likewise a relation to 
things as well as persons y and are then perfect when 
they are such as are adapted to the subject. If in 
either of these cases the poet argues or explains, 
magnifies or diminishes, raises love or hatred, pity 
or terror, or any other passion, we ought to con¬ 
sider whether the sentiments he makes use of are 
proper for their ends. Homer is censured by the 
critics for his defect as to this particular in several 
parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, though at the same 
time those who have treated this great poet with 
candour, have attributed this defect to the times 
in which he lived ^ It was the fault of the age, and 
not of Homer, if there wants that delicacy in some 
of his sentiments, which appears in the works of 
men of a much inferior genius. Besides, if there 
are blemishes in any particular thoughts, there is 
an infinite beauty in the greatest part of them. In 
short, if there are many poets who would not have 
fallen into the meanness of some of his sentiments, 
there are none who could have risen up to the great¬ 
ness of others, Virgil has excelled all others in the 
propriety of his sentiments. Milton shines likewise 
very much in this particular. Nor must we omit 
one consideration which adds to his honour and 
reputation. Homer and Virgil introduced persons 
whose characters are commonly known among men. 


1 Bossu (Treatise of the Epic Poem, Book vi, ch. 8) ‘ We are ^pt 

to smile at Homer's comiiaring to an ass in his Iliad. Such a 
comparison now-a-days would be ind»'cent and ndicxilous ; tje^’a^ise it 
wniild bp indecent and ridiculous for a person of quality to nde upon 
Z a But heretofore this animal was in better repute : kings 

did not disdain tlie beast so much as mere tradesmen do m 
oiir times ’Tis just the same with many other similes which lu Homers 
limeTre allSbl.. We should now pity a hoet '.at slou -i “ 
silly and riUculous as to rompare a ''6™ ‘<’a reaMU ^ that 

S;V;rLTt7e • Jetivins creatures 

«.e hlcora™ «ere the most nohle. the most august, aud the 

most lioly things.’ 
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and such as are to be met with either in history or 
in ordinary conversation. Milton's characters, most 
of them, lie out of nature, and were to be formed 
purely by his own invention. It shows a greater 
genius in Shakespeare to have drawn his Caliban, 
than his Hotspur or Julius Caesar : the one was to 
be supplied out of his own imagination, whereas 
the other might have been formed upon tradition, 
history, and observation. It was much easier there- 
foro for Homer to find proper sentiments for an 
assembly of Grecian generals, than for Milton to 
diversify his infernal council with proper characters, 
and inspire them with a variety of sentiments. The 
loves of Dido and ^Eneas are only copies of what 
has passed between other persons. Adam and Eve, 
before the Fall, are a different species from that of 
mankind, who are descended from them; and none 
but a poet of the most unbounded invention, and 
the most exquisite judgment, could have filled their 
conversation and behaviour with such beautiful cir¬ 
cumstances during their state of innocence. 

Nor is it sufiicient for an epic poem to be filled 
with such thoughts as are natural, unless it abound 
also with such as are sublime. Virgil in this par¬ 
ticular falls short of Homer. He has not indeed so 
many thoughts that are low and vulgar; but at the 
same time has not so many thoughts that are 
sublime and noble. The truth of it is, Virgil seldom 
rises into very astonishing sentiments, where he is 
not fired by the Iliad. He everywhere charms and 
pleases us by the force of his own genius; but 
seldom elevates and transports us where he does 
not fetch his hints from Homer. 

Milton s chief talent, and indeed his distinguish¬ 
ing excellence, lies in the sublimity of his thoughts. 
There are others of the moderns who rival him in 
every other part of poetry; but in the greatness of 
his sentiments he triumphs over all the poets both 
modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. It is 
impossible for the imagination of man to distend 
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itself with greater ideas than those which he has 
laid together in his first, second, and tenth books. 
The seventh, which describes the creation of the 
world, is likewise wonderfully sublime, though not 
so apt to stir up emotion in the mind of the reader, 
nor consequently so perfect in the epic way of writ¬ 
ing, because it is filled with less action. Let the 
reader conpare what Longinus ^ has observed on 
several passages in Homer, and he will find parallels 
for most of them in the Paradise Lost. 

From what has been said we may infer, that as 
there are two kinds of sentiments, the natural and 
the sublime, which are always to be pursued in an 
heroic poem, there are also two kinds of thoughts 
which are carefully to be avoided. The first are 
such as are affected and unnatural; the second such 
as are mean and vulgar. As for the first kind of 
thoughts, we meet with little or nothing that is like 
them in Virgil. He has none of those little points 
and puerilities that are so often to be met with in 
Ovid, none of the epigrammatic turns of Lucan, 
none of those swelling sentiments which are so fre¬ 
quently in Statius and Claudian, none of those mixed 
embellishments of Tasso. Everything is ]ust and 
natural. His sentiments show that he had a perfect 
insight into human Nature, and that he knew ^every¬ 
thing which was the most proper to effect it. 


J Longinus on the Sublime, i, sec. 9. Of Discord, Homer says 
(Pope’s tr.): 

While scarce the .skies her horrid head can bound, 

She stalks on earth {Iliad iv.) 


Of horses of the gods ; 

Far as a shepherd from some spot on high 
O'er the wide main extends his boundless eye, 

Through such a space of air, with thundering sound, 

At one long leap the immortal coursers bound {Iliad v.). 

Lonrinus quotes also from the Iliad xix, the combat of the gods ; the 
descri^ion of Neptune, Iliad xi; and the prayer of Ajax, Iliad xvii 

^^ 2 ®Thi?is followed in the folio issue by the following sentences: 'I 
remember but one line in him which has been objected against, by the 
SVas a point of wit. It is in his ninth book, where Juno, speaking 
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Mr Dryden has in some places, which I may here¬ 
after take notice of, misrepresented Virgil’s way of 
thinking as to this particular, in the translation he 
has given us of the ^neid. I do not remember 
that Homer anywhere falls into the faults above 
mentioned, which were indeed the false refinements 
of later ages. Milton, it must be confessed, has 
sometimes erred in this respect, as I shall show 
more at large in another paper; though, consider- 
ing all the poets of the age in which he writ were 
infected with this wrong way of thinking, he is 
rather to be admired that he did not give more in 
to it, than that he did sometimes comply with the 

vicious taste which prevails so much among modern 
writers. 

But since several thoughts may be natural which 
are low and grovelling, an epic poet should not only 
avoid such sentiments as are unnatural or affected 
but also such as are low and vulgar. Homer has 
opened a great field of raillery to men of more 
delicacy than greatness of genius, by the homeliness 
of some of his sentiments. But, as I have before 
smd, these are rather to be imputed to the simplicity 
of the age m which he lived, to which I may also 
add, of that which he described, than to any im 
perfection in that divine poet. Zoilus ^ among the 
ancients, and Monsieur Perrault ^ among the 


of tlM* Trojans how they sui vived the ruins of their city exnres^P <5 
heraolf in the following words ®^PresRes 

"r>r'"ama? incensa cremarunt 

(“Werethe Troji.ns taken even after they were captives or rliH Tmxr 
burn even when it was in flames?”)’ '-•‘pti'es, or aid Iroy 

s;s;e iis~ = 

8-m-tic.ny. 
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modems, pushed their ridicule very far upon him, 
on account of some such sentiments. There is no 
blemish to be observed in Virgil, under this head, 
and but very few in Milton. 

I shall give but one instance of this impropriety 
of sentiments in Homer, and at the same time com¬ 
pare it with an instance of the same nature, both in 
Virgil and Milton. Sentiments which raise laughter 
can very seldom be admitted with any decency into 
an heroic poem, whose business is to excite passions 
of a much nobler nature. Homer, however, in his 
cliaracters of Vulcan^ and Thersites*, in his story 
of Mars and Venus in his behaviour of Irus*, and 
in other passages, has been observed to have lapsed 
into the burlesque character, and to have departed 
from that serious air which seems essential to the 
magnificence of an epic poem. I remember but one 
laugh in the whole JEneid^ which rises in the fifth 
book upon Mencetes *, where he is represented as 
thrown overboard, and drying himself upon a rock. 
But this piece of mirth is so well timed, that the 
severest critic can have nothing to say against it, for 
it is in the book of games and diversions, where 
the reader’s mind may be supposed to be sufficiently 
relaxed for such an entertainment. The only piece 
of pleasantry in Paradise Lost^ is where the evil 
spirits are described as rallying the angels upon 
the success of their new invented artillery. This 
passage I look upon to be the most exceptionable * 
in the whole poem, as being nothing else but a string 
of puns, and those, too, very indiSerent ones. 


Sat«n belield their plight, 

And to his mates thus in derision railed : 

‘ O friends, why come not i»n these victors proud ! 


Colbei-t and after his retirement from that office, published in 1690 his 
Piirallel between tlie Ancients and Moderns, taking the sidrs of the 
mo<lerns in the controversy, and dealing sometimes disrespectfully with 
Homer. Boileau replied to him in Critical Rejlectiotis on Lo-tiguw.s 

(Morley)^ i. 595. 2 md., ii, 211 seq. 

3 Odvisey, viii, 266 seq. ■* Md., xviii, 1-107. 

5 JEn., V, 158-182. 6 ‘ The siUiest ’ (folio). 
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Erewhile they fierce were coming, and when we, 

To entertain them fair with open front 

And brciist (what could we more), propounded terms 

Of composition ; straight they changed tlieir minds, 

Fltw ojf, and into strange vagaries fell, 

As they would dance, yet for a dance they seemed 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, j.erhaps 
For joy of oilered peace ; but I suppose 
If our proposals once again were Utard, 

We should comi>el them to a (juiek result 
To wJiom thus Belial in like gamesome mood : 

Leader, the terms we sent, were terms of leeight 
Of hard contents, and lull of force urged home. 

Such as we might perceive amused them all, 

And stunihUd many ; who r*.c.?ivos them right. 

Uad nei d, from head to foot, well understand i 
mit understood, this gift they have besides, 

Ihev show us when our foes *ra/A* not upright \ 

thus they amoug themselves in i»Ieasant vciu 
Stood scofliug 1 

L. 
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[STEELE 


PrincipibvspliKuissi viris non uUimalatis cst. 

UoR., I £p, xvii, 35 


^ -» ‘ A.II, OO 

I HE desire of pleasing makes a man aereeablt 
or unwelcome to those with whom he colversef 

arpears" to inclination 

aE-frr - eerfaS^-i 

STs'no leTcertar^U^t'^*^*’ u" 

leaders one may dra^ruMn th 
manner of figure exeunt fn d^u^,K I 

have the taS of‘XasingTt^fi?'^ 

ments flowing from^LQK‘+^ u of senti- 

but mixed cofnpany i^ta^entW= 
tenders to mirth, and ia us'uaUy "peTt^md^^ith c"om 

1 Paradise Lost, vi. GOT seq. 
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strained, obscene, and painful witticisms. Now and 
then you meet with a man so exactly formed for 
pleasing, that it is no matter what he is doing or 
saying, that is to say, that there need be no manner 
of importance in it, to make him gain upon every¬ 
body who hears or beholds him. This felicity is not 
the gift of nature only, but must be attended with 
happy circumstances, which adds a dignity to the 
familiar behaviour which distinguishes him whom 
we call an agreeable man. It is from this that every¬ 
body loves and esteems Polycarpus. He is in the 
vigour of his age, and the gaiety of life, but has 
passed through very conspicuous scenes in it; 
though no soldier he has shared the danger, and 
acted with great gallantry and generosity on a deci¬ 
sive day of battle. To have those qualities which 
only make other men conspicuous in the world as it 
were supernumerary to him, is a circumstance which 
gives weight to his most indifferent actions | for as a 
known credit is ready to cash to a trader, so is 
acknowledged merit immediate distinction, and 
•serves in the place of equipage to a gentleman. 
This renders Polycarpus graceful in mirth, important 
in business, and regarded with love in every ordi¬ 
nary occurrence. But not to dwell upon characters 
which have such particular recommendations to our 
hearts, let us turn our thoughts rather to the 
methods of pleasing, which must carry men through 
the world who cannot pretend to such advantages. 
Falling in with the particular humour or manner of 
one above you, abstracted from the general rules of 
good behaviour, is the life of a slave. A parasite 
differs in nothing from the meanest servant, but 
that the footman hires himself for bodily labour, 
subjected to go and come at the will of his master, 
but the other gives up his very soul: he is P^osti- 
tuted to speak, and professes to think after the 
mode of him whom he courts. This servitude to a 
patron, in an honest nature, would be more 
than that of wearing his livery; therefore we shall 
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speak of those methods only which are worthy and 
ingenuous. 

The happy talent of pleasing either those above 
you or below you, seems to be wholly owing to the 
opinion they have of your sincerity. "This quality is 
to attend the agreeable man in all the actions of his 
life, and I think there need be no more said in 
honour of it, than that it is what forces the appro¬ 
bation even of your opponents. The guilty man has 
an honour for the judge who with justice pronounces 
against him the sentence of death itself. The author 
of tlie sentence at the head of this paper was an 
excellent judge of human life, and passed his own 
in company the most agreeable that ever was in the 
world. Augustus lived amongst his friends as if 
he had his fortune to make in his own court. 
Candour and affability, accompanied with as much 
power as ever mortal was vested with, were what 
made him m the utmost manner agreeable among a 
set of admirable men, who had thoughts too high 
for ambition, and views too large to be gratified 
by what he could give them in the disposal of an 
empire, without the pleasures of their mutual con¬ 
versation. A certain unanimity of taste and judg¬ 
ment, which is natural to all of the same order in 
the species, was the band of this society; and the 
emperor assumed no figure in it but what he thought 
was his due from his- private taleuts and qualifica¬ 
tions, as they contributed to advance the pleasures 
and sentiments of the company. 

Cunning people, hypocrites, all who are but half 
virtuous or half wise, are incapable of tasting the 
refined pleasure of such an equal company as could 
wholly exclude the regard of fortune in their con- 

discourse from whence 
J. take the hint of the present speculation, lays down 
excellent rules for conduct in conversation with men 
of power; but he speaks it with an air of one who 
had no need of such an application for anvthine 
which related to himself. It shows he understoof 
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what it was to be a skilful courtier, by just ad¬ 
monitions against importunity, and showing how 
forcible it was to speak modestly of your own 
wants \ There is indeed something so shameless 
in taking all opportunities to speak of your own 
affairs, that he who is guilty of it towards him 
upon whom he depends, fares like the beggar who 
exposes his sores, which instead of moving compas¬ 
sion, makes the man he begs of turn away from the 
object. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, but I re¬ 
member about sixteen years ago an honest fellow, 
who so justly understood how disagreeable the 
mention or appearance of his wants would make 
him, that I have often reflected upon him as a 
counterpart of Irus, whom I have formerly men¬ 
tioned ^ This man, whom I have missed for some 
years in my walks, and have heard was some way 
employed about the army, made it a maxim, that 
good wigs, delicate linen, and a cheerful air, were 
to a poor dependent the same that working tools 
are to a poor artificer. It was no small entertain¬ 
ment to me, who knew his circumstances, to see 
him who had fasted two days, attribute the thin¬ 
ness they told him of to the violence of some 
gallantries he had lately been guilty of. The skilful 
dissembler carried this on with the utmost addressj 
and if any suspected his affairs were narrow, it 
was attributed to indulging himself in some fashion¬ 
able vice rather than an irreproachable poverty, 
which saved his credit with those on whom he 

*^^The^m*ain art is to be as little troublesome as 

1 Coram rege siio de paupertate tacentes 
Plus poscentc ferent; distat, snmasne pudenter, 

An rapias. Atqui reruni caput lioc trat, hie fons. 

. 

Sed tacitus pasci si posset corvus, haberet 

Plus dapis et rix® multo minus invidiaeque. _ 

^ Hor., I Ep. xvii, 43-51 


2 No. 264. 
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you can, and make all you hope for come rather as 
a favour from your patron than claim from you. 
But I am here prating of what is the method of 
pleasing so as to succeed in the world, when there 
are crowds who have, in city, town, court, and 
country, arrived at considerable acquisitions, and 
yet seem incapable of acting in any constant tenor 
of life, but have gone on from one successful error 
to another. Therefore I think I may shorten this 
inquiry after the method of pleasing; and as the 
old beau said to his son, once for all, ‘ Pray, Jack, 
be a fine gentleman ’, so may I to my reader abridge 
my instructions, and finish the art of pleasing in a 
word, ‘ Be rich T. 


No. 281. Tuesday^ Jan. 22, 1712 [addisox 

Pictofibus inhians tpirantia connulit exta. Vino., .I’ll, iv, 64 


Having already given an account of the dissection 
of a beau’s head with the several discoveries made 
on that occasion, I shall here, according to my 
promise, enter upon the dissection of a coquette’s 
heart and communicate to the public such par¬ 
ticulars as wo observed in that curious piece of 
anatomy. 

I should perhaps have waived this undertaking, 
had not I been put in mind of my promise by 
several of my unknown correspondents, who are 
very importunate with me to make an example of 
the coquette, as I have already done of the beau. 
It is therefore in compliance with the request of 
friends, that I have looked over the minutes of my 
former dream, in order to give the public an exact 


^ See No. 275. 

coquettes in the TatUr. ‘As a rake among 
constant abuse of his reason, so a 
coquette anjong women is one who lives in continual misapplication of 

^ coquette is a chaste jilt, and'differs only 
thit ^ soldier, who is perfect in exercise, does from 

^ actually m service’ (No. 107X ‘A finished coquette is a 
sect among women of all others the most mischievous ’ (No. 126). 
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relation of it, which I shall enter upon without 
further preface. 

Our operator, before he engaged in this visionary 
dissection, told us that there was nothing in his 
art more difficult than to lay open the heart of 
a coquette, by reason of the many labyrinths and 
recesses which are to be found in it, and which do 
not appear in the heart of any other animal. 

He desired us first of all to observe the peri¬ 
cardium, or outward case of the heart, which we 
did very attentively; and by the help of our glasses 
discerned in it millions of little scars, which seemed 
to have been occasioned by the points of innumer¬ 
able darts and arrows, that from time to time had 
glanced upon the outward coat; though we could 
not discover the smallest orifice, by which any of 
them had entered and pierced the inward sub¬ 
stance. 

Every smatterer in anatomy knows that this peri¬ 
cardium, or case of the heart, contains in it a thin 
reddish liquor, supposed to be bred from the vapours 
which exhale out of the heart, and being stopped 
here, are condensed into this watery substance. 
Upon examining this liquor, we found that it had in 
it all the qualities of that spirit which is made use 
of in the thermometer, to show the change of 
weather. 

Nor must I here omit an experiment one of the 
company assured us he himself had made with his 
liquor, which he found in great quantity about the 
heart of a coquette whom he had formerly dis¬ 
sected. He affirmed to us that he had actually en¬ 
closed it in a small tube made after the manner of 
a weatherglass; but that instead of acquainting him 
with the variations of the atmosphere, it showed 
him the qualities of those persons who entered the 
room where it stood. He affirmed, also, that it rose 
at the approach of a plume of feathers, an embroid¬ 
ered coat, or a pair of fringed gloves; and that it 
fell as soon as an ill-shaped periwig, a clumsy pair 
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of shoes, or an unfashionable coat came into his 
house; nay, he proceeded so far as to assure us 
that upon liis laughing aloud when he stood by 
it, the liquor mounted very sensibly, and imme¬ 
diately sunk again upon h‘is looking serious. In 
short, he told us that he knew very well by this 
invention whenever he had a man of sense or a 
coxcomb in his room. 

Having cleared away the pericardium, or the case 

mentioned, we came to the heart 
Itself. Ihe outward surface of it was extremelv 
slippery, and the mucro, or point, so very cold 
withal, that upon endeavouring to take hold of it 
It glided through the fingers like a smooth piece 

The fibres were turned and twisted in a more 
intricate and perplexed manner than they are 
usually found m other hearts; insomuch that the 
whole heart was wound up together like a Gordian 
knot, and must have had very irregular and un- 

function^*^^^°*^^’ it was employed in its vital 

One thing we thought very observable, namely, 
that upon examining all the vessels which came into 
It or issued out of it, we could not discover any 
communication that it had with the tont^ue. ^ 

notice, likewise, that 
heart which are 

affected by the sentiments of love, hatred, and other 
passions, did not descend to this before us from 

the eye*^’ muscles which lie about 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand I found if 
to be light, and consequently very hol- 

ow; which I did not wonder at when, upon looking 
mtq the inside of it, I saw multitudes of cells and 
cavities running one within another, as our histo 
nans describe the apartments of Rosamond’s bower. 
Several of these little hollows were stuffed with 
mnumerable sorts of trifles, which I shall forbear 
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giving any particular account of, and shall there¬ 
fore only take notice of what lay first and upper¬ 
most, which upon our unfolding it and applying our 
microscope to it appeared to be a flame-coloured 
hood. 

We were informed that the lady of this heart, 
when living, received the addresses of several who 
made love to her, and did not only give each of 
them encouragement, but made every one she con¬ 
versed with believe that she regarded him with an 
eye of kindness; for which reason we expected to 
have seen the impression of multitudes of faces 
among the several plaits and foldings of the heart, 
but to our great surprise not a single print of this 
nature discovered itself till we came into the very 
core and centre of it. We there observed a little 
figure which, upon applying our glasses to it, 
appeared dressed in a very fantastic manner. The 
more I looked upon it, the more I thought I had 
seen the face before, but could not possibly recollect 
either the place or time; when at length one of 
the company, who had examined this figure more 
nicely than the rest, showed us plainly by the make 
of its face, and the several turns of its features, 
that the little idol that was thus lodged in the very 
middle of the heart was the deceased beau, whose 
head I gave some account of in my last Tuesday s 
paper. 

As soon as we had finished our dissection, we 
resolved to make an experiment of the heart, not 
being able to determine among ourselves the nature 
of its substance, which differed in so many particu¬ 
lars from that of the heart in other females. Ac¬ 
cordingly we laid it into a pan of burning coals, 
when we observed in it a certain salamandrine 
quality that made it capable of living in the midst 
of fire and flame without being consumed, or so 

much as singed. 

As we were admiring this strange phenomenon, 
and standing round the heart in a circle, it gave a 
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most prodigious sigh, or rather crack, and dispersed 
all at once in smoke and vapour. This imaginary 
noise, which methought was louder than the burst 
of a cannon, produced such a violent shake in my 
brain, that it dissipated the fumes of sleep, and left 
me in an instant broad awake. L. 


No. 282. Wednesday, Jan. 23, 1712 [st f.f.t.f 

- Spe$ incertafuUiri. Viro., Ain. viii, 5S0 1 

It is a lamentable thing that every man is full 
of complaints, and constantly uttering sentences 
against the fickleness of fortune, when people 
generally bring upon themselves all the calamities 
they fall into, and are constantly heaping up matter 
for their own sorrow and disappointment. That 
which produces the greatest part of the pollutions 
of mankind, is a false hope which people indulge 
with so sanguine a flattery to themselves, that their 
hearts are bent upon fantastical advantages which 
they had no reason to believe should ever have 
arrived to them. By this unjust measure of calcu¬ 
lating their happiness they often mourn with real 
affliction for imaginary losses. When I am talkin<r 
of this unhappy way of accounting for ourselves, I 
cannot but reflect upon a particular set of people, 
who^ in their ovti favour resolve everything that is 
possible into what is probable, and then reckon upon 

as on what must certainly happen. 
Will Honeycomb, upon my observing his looking 
on a lady with some particular attention, gave me 
an account of the great distresses which had laid 
waste her very fine face, and given an air of melan- 
choiy to a very agreeable person. ‘ That lady and 
a couple of sisters of hers were ’, said Will, ‘ fourteen 
years ago, the greatest fortunes about town; but 
without havmg any loss by bad tenants, by bad 

1 The folio issue had for motto 

‘ Et nulli rei nisi poenitentitc natus 
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securities, or any damage by sea or land, are reduced 
to very narrow circumstances. They were at that 
time the most inaccessible haughty beauties in 
town; and their pretensions to take upon them at 
that unmerciful rate was raised upon the following 
scheme, according to which all their lovers were 
answered : 


‘ “ Our father is a youngish man, but then our 
mother is somewhat older, and not likely to have any 
children : his estate, being £800 per annum, at twenty 
years’ purchase, is worth £16,000. Our uncle, who is 
above fifty, has £400 per annum, which, at the afore¬ 
said rate, is £8,000. There’s a widow aunt who has 
£10,000 at her own disposal left by her husband, and 
an old maiden aunt who has £6,000. Then onr father’s 
mother has £900 per annum, which is worth £18,000; 
and £1,000 each of us has of our own, which can’t be 
taken from us. These summed up together stand 
thus : 


Fatlier’s, £800 
Uncle’s, £400 
. , . / £ 10,000 \ 
Aunts , I y QQQ [ 

Grandmother’s, £000 
Own, £1,000 each . 

Total 


£16,000 

8,000 

16,000 

13,000 

3.000 


.£(51,000 

This ecumlly divided between ns three, amounts to £20,000 each; 
tuid allowance being given for enlargement upon common fame, we 
may lawfully pass for £30,000 fortunes.” 

‘ In prospect of this, and the knowledge of their 
own personal merit, every one was contemptible in 
their eyes, and they refused those offers which had 
been frequently made ’em. But mark the end : the 
mother dies, the father is married again, and has a 
son • on him was entailed the father’s, uncle s, and 
^randmother^s estate. This cut off £43,000 The 
maiden aunt married a tall Irishman, and with her 
went the £6,000. The widow died, and left but en(>ugh 
to pay her debts and bury her; so ^bat there remained 
for^tLse three girls but their own £1,000. They had 
by this time passed their prime, and got on tbe wrong 
side of thirty, and must pass the remainder of their 
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days upbraiding mankind that they mind nothing but 
money, and bewailing that virtue, sense, and modesty 
are had at present in no manner of estimation.’ 

I mention this case of ladies before any other, 
because it is the most irreparable; for though youth 
is the time less capable of retiection, it is in that 
sex the only season in which they can advance their 
fortunes. But if we turn our thoughts to the men, 
we see such crowds of unhappy from no other reason 
but an ill-grounded hope, that it is hard to say 
which they rather deserve, our pity or contempt. 
It is not unpleasant to see a fellow after grown old 
in attendance, and after having passed half a life in 
servitude, call himself the unhappiest of all men, aivi 
pretend to be disappointed because a courtier broke 
his word. He that promises himself anything but 
u hat may naturally arise from his own property or 
labour, and goes beyond the desire of possessinc^ 
above two parts in three even of that, lays up for 
himself an increasing heap of afflictions and disap¬ 
pointments. There are but two means in the world 
of gaming by other men, and these are by bein<r 
either agreeable or considerable. The generality of 
mankind do all things for their own sakes; and when 
you hope anything from persons above you, if you 
cannot say, I can be thus agreeable, or thus service¬ 
able, it is ridiculous to pretend to the dignity of 
being unfortunate when they leave you, ySu were 
injudicious in hoping for any other than to be 
neglected, for such as can come within these descrip- 
tions of being capable to please or serve your patron 

Tuw way capacity 

It would not methinks be an useless comparison 
between the condition of a man who shuns all the 
pleasures of life, and of one who makes it his busi- 
ness to pursue them. Hope in the recluse makes 
hii austerities comfortable, while the luxurious man 

wl f uneasiness from his enjoyments 

AVhat IS the difference in the happiness who 
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is macerated by abstinence, and him who is surfeited 
with excess? He who resigns the world has no 
temptation to envy, hatred, malice, anger, but is 
in constant possession of a serene mind; he who 
follows the pleasures of it, which are in their very 
nature disappointing, is in constant search of care, 
solicitude, remorse, and confusion. 

January 14, 1712 

Mr Spectator, —I am a young woman, and have my 
fortune to make; for which reason I come constantly 
to church to hear divine service and make conquests; 
but one great hindrance in this my design is, that our 
clerk, who was once a gardener, has this Christmas 
so over-decked the church with greens that he has 
just spoilt my prospect, insomuch that I have 
scarce seen the young baronet I dress at these three 
weeks, though we have both been very constant at 
our devotions, and don’t sit above three pews off. The 
church, as it is now equipped, looks more like a green¬ 
house than a place of worship : the middle aisle is a 
very pretty shady walk, and the pews look like so 
many arbours of each side of it. The pulpit itself has 
such clusters of ivy, holly, and rosemary about it, 
that a light fellow in our pew took occasion to say, 
that the congregation heard the Word out of a bush, 
like Moses. Sir Anthony Love’s pew in particular is 
so well hedged, that all my batteries have no effect. 
I am obliged to shoot at random among the boughs, 
without taking any manner of aim. Mr Spectator, 
unless you’ll give orders for removing these greens, I 
shall grow a very awkward creature at church, and 
soon have little else to do there but say my prayers. 
I am, in haste, dear Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

Jenny Simper ‘ 

No. 283. Thursdayy Jan, 24, 1712 [budgell 

Magister artis ingenique largitor 

Ytnter - Pers., Prologue, 10 

Lucian * rallies the philosophers in his time, who 
could not agree whether they should admit riches 

1 See No. 284. Auction of Philosophers. 
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into the number of real goods; the professors of the 
severer sects threw them quite out, while others 
as resolutely inserted them. 

I am apt to believe, that as the world grew more 
polite, the rigid doctrines of the first were wholly 
discarded; and I do not find any one so hardy at 
present, as to deny that there are very great ad¬ 
vantages in the enjoyment of a plentiful fortune. 
Indeed the best and wisest of men, though they 
may possibly despise a good part of those things 
which the world calls pleasures, can, I think, hardly 
be insensible of that weight and dignity which a 
moderate share of wealth adds to their characters, 
counsels, and actions. 


We find it a general complaint in professions and 
trades, that the richest members of them are chiefiv 
encouraged, and this is falsely imputed to the ill- 
nature of mankind, who are ever bestowing their 
favours on such as least want them. Whereas, if 
we fairly consider their proceedings in this case 
we shall find them founded on undoubted reason- 
since, supposing both equal in their natural integrity, 
I ought, in common prudence, to fear foul play 
from an indigent person, rather than from one 
whose circumstances seem to have placed him above 
the bare temptations of money. 

This reason also makes the commonwealth regard 
her richest subjects, as those who are most con- 
cerned for her quiet and interest, and consequently 
fittest to be entrusted with her highest employments. 

saying to those men of 
desperate fortunes, who applied themselves to him, 

that afterwards composed his army, 

that they had nothing to hope for but a ciidl 

de'Srel"* *°° ‘''“® impressions he 


hale*'t^i7®in^“* ^ I 

. “praise of money, wiU be more than 
subject of my present paper, which I intend as an 
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essay on ‘ The Ways to raise a Man’s Fortune; or, 
The Art of growing Rich 

The first and most infallible method towards the 


attaining of this end is Thrift. All men are not 
equally qualified for getting money, but it is in the 
power of every one alike to practise this virtue, and 
I believe there are very few persons who, if they 
please to reflect on their past lives, will not find 
that, had they saved all those little sums which 
they have spent unnecessarily, they might at present 
have been masters of a competent fortune. Dili¬ 
gence justly claims the next place to Thrift. I find 
both these excellently well recommended to common 
use in the three following Italian proverbs : 

‘ Never do that by proxy which you can do 
yourself.’ 

* Never defer that till to-morrow which you can 


do to-day.* 

‘ Never neglect small matters and expenses.* 

A third instrument of growing rich is Method 
in Business, which, as well as the two former, is 
also attainable by persons of the meanest capacities. 

The famous De Witt, one of the greatest states¬ 
men of the age in which he lived, being asked by 
a friend how he was able to despatch that multi¬ 
tude of affairs in which he was engaged, replied 
that his whole art consisted in doing one thing 
at once. ‘ If says he, * I have any necessary de¬ 
spatches to make, I think of nothing else until 
those are finished; if any domestic affairs require 
my attention, I give myself up wholly to them until 

they are set in order.’ „ , „ i 

In short, we often see men of dull and phleg¬ 

matic tempers arriving to great estates, by making 
a regular and orderly disposition of their business, 
and that without it the greatest parts and most lively 
imaginations rather puzzle their affairs, than bring 

them to an happy issue. _ , .. 

From what has been said, I think I rnay lay it 

down as a maxim, that every man of good common 
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sense may, if he pleases, in his particular station of 

life, most certainly be rich. The reason why we 

sometimes see that men of the greatest capacities 

are not so, is either because they despise wealth in 

coniparison of something else; or at least are not 

content to be getting an estate, unless they may do 

It in their own way, and at the same time enjoy all 

the pleasures and gratifications of life. 

But beside these ordinary forms of growing rich. 

it must be allowed that there is room for genius 

as well in this as in all other circumstances of 
life* 


^ Though the ways of getting money were long 
since very numerous, and though so many new ones 
have been found out of late years, there is certainly 
still remaining so large a field for invention, that a 
man of an indifferent head might easily sit down and 
draw up such a plan for the conduct and support 

V M never yet once thought of. 

We daily see methods put in practice by hungry 
and ingenious men, which demonstrate the power^of 
invention m this particular. 

It is reported of Scaramouche, the first famous 
Italian comedian, that being in Paris, and in great 
want, he bethought himself of constantly plying 
near the door of a noted perfumer in that city® 
and when any one came out who had been buying 
snuff never failed to desire a taste of them; when 
he had by this means got together a quantity made 
up of several different sorts, he sold it again at a 
lower rate to the same perfumer, who, finding out 
the trick, called it Tabac de mille fleurs, or ‘ Snuff 

ihJl lowers \ The story further tells us, 

that by this means he got a very comfortable sub- 
sistence until, making too much haste to grow rich, 

unreasonable pinch out 
of the box of Swiss officer, as engaged him in a 

cMife^* obliged him to quit this ingenious way 

^ justice to a 

V UJLf* JLII 

X 
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youth of my own country, who, though he is scarce 
yet twelve years old, has with great indust^ and 
application attained to the art of beating the ‘ Grena¬ 
diers ’ March * on his chin. I am credibly informed, 
that by this means he does not only maintain himself 
and his mother, but that he is laying up money 
every day, with a design, if the war continues, to 
purchase a drum at least, if not a colours. 

I shall conclude these instances with the device 
of the famous Rabelais, when he was at a great 
distance from Paris, and without money to bear 
his expenses thither. This ingenious author being 
thus sharp set, got together a convenient quantity 
of brick-dust, and having disposed of it into several 
papers, writ upon one * Poison for Monsieur , upon 
a second ‘ Poison for the Dauphin *, and on a third 
‘ Poison for the King ’. Having made this provision 
for the royal family of France, he laid his papers so 
that his landlord, who was an inquisitive man, and a 
good subject, might get a sight of them. 

The plot succeeded as he desired : the host gave 
immediate intelligence to the Secretary of State. 
The secretary presently sent down a special mes¬ 
senger, who brought up the traitor to court, and 
provided him at the king’s expense with proper 
accommodations on the road. As soon as he appeared 
he was known to be the celebrated Rabelais, and hi^s 
powder upon examination being found very innocent, 
the jest was only laughed at; for which a less 
eminent drole would have been sent to the galleys. 

Trade and commerce might doubtless be still 
varied a thousand ways, out of which would arise 
such branches as have not yet been touched, ihe 
famous Doily ‘ is still fresh in every one’s memory, 
who raised a fortune by finding out materials for 


1 Aseventeenth-centurylinendraper. In the Guardian Addison speaks 
of the" mseasonableness of a Doily suit in winter. It hjen sugge^^^ 
that ‘doilv^ is siniBly the Dutch ‘dwalle , a towel; but the present 
uassace proves thaAfere was really an inventor of the name, no doubt 
the ‘ Thomas Doyley at the Nun in Henrietta Street, Covent O&rden , 
mentioned in Ashton’s Social Lift in the Reign of Queen Anne, i, 1/.. 
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such stuffs as might at once be cheap and genteel. 
I have heard it aflSrmed, that had not he discovered 
this frugal method of gratifying our pride, we should 
hardly have been able * to carry on the last war. 

I regard trade not only as highly advantageous 
to the commonwealth in general, but as the °most 
natural and likely method of making a man’s for¬ 
tune; having observed, since my being a Spectator 
m the world, greater estates got about ’Change, than 
at Whitehall or St James’s. I believe I may also 
add, that the first acquisitions are generally attended 
ith more satisfaction^ and as good a conscience. 

• I must not, however, close this essay •without 
observing that what has been said is only intended 
for persons in the common ways of thriving, and 
13 not designed for those men who from low be»in. 
mngs push themselves up to the top of states, Ind 
the most considerable figures in life. My maxim of 
bavmg IS not designed for such as these, since 
nothing IS more usual than for Thrift to disappoint 
the ends of Ambition, it being almost impossible 
that the mmd should be intent upon trifles, while it 
is at the same time forming some great design. 

I may therefore compare these men to a great 
poet, who, as Longinus says’, while he is full of 
the most magnificent ideas, is not always at leisure 
to mmd the little beauties and niceties of his art 
I would, however, have all my readers take great 
care how they mistake themselves for uncommon 
pniuses, and men above rule, since it is very easy 
for them to be deceived in this particular X 


No. 284. Friday, Jan. 25, 1712 [steele 

PosthaOui tnram iUorum mca $eria ludo. Viro., EcL vii, 17 4 

An unaffected behaviour is without question a 
very great charm; but under the notion of being 

^ ^ “> ■ (folios 
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unconstrained and disengaged, people take upon 
them to be unconcerned in any duty of life. A 
general negligence is what they assume upon all 
occasions, and set up for an aversion to all manner 
of business and attention. * I am the carelessest 


creature in the world *, * I have certainly the worst 
memory of any man living *, are frequent expressions 
in the mouth of a pretender of this sort. It is a 
professed maxim with these people never to think; 
there is something so solemn in reflection, they, 
forsooth, can never give themselves time for such 
a way of employing themselves. It happens often 
that this sort of man is heavy enough in his nature 
to be a good proficient in such matters as are 
attainable by industry; but alas I he has such an 
ardent desire to be what he is not, to be too volatile, 
to have the faults of a person of spirit, that he pro¬ 
fesses himself the most unfit man living for any 
manner of application. When this humour enters 
into the head of a female, she generally professes 
sickness upon all occasions, and acts all things with 
an indisposed air. She is offended, but her mind is 
too lazy to raise her to anger; therefore she lives 
only as actuated by a violent spleen and gentle 
scorn. She has hardly curiosity to listen to scandal 
of her acquaintance, and has never attention enough 
to hear them commended. This affectation in both 
sexes makes them vain of being useless, and take a 

certain pride in their insignificancy. 

Opposite to this folly is another no less unreason¬ 
able, and that is the impertinence of being always in 
a hurry. There are those who visit ladies,^ and beg 
pardon, afore they are well seated in their chairs, 
that they just called in, but are obliged to attend 
business of importance elsewhere the very next 
moment. Thus they run from place to place, pro¬ 
fessing that they are obliged to be still in another 
company than that which they are in. These persons 
who are just a-going somewhere else should never 
be detained; but all the world allow that business 
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is to be minded, and their affairs will be at an end. 
Their vanity is to be importuned, and compliance 
with their multiplicity of affairs would effectually 
despatch ’em. The travelling ladies who have haff 
the town to see in an afternoon, may be pardoned 
for being in a constant hurry; but it is inexcusable in 
men to come where they have no business, to profess 
they absent themselves where they have. It has been 
remarked by some nice observers and critics, that 
there is nothing discovers the true temper of a 
person so much as his letters. I have by me two 
epistles, which are written by two people of the 
different humours above mentioned. It is wonderful 
that a man cannot observe upon himself when he sits 
down to write, but that he will gravely commit 
himself to paper the same man that he is in the 
freedom of conversation. I have hardly seen a line 
from any of these gentlemen, but spoke them as 
absent from what they were doing, as they profess 
they are when they come into company. For the 
folly is, that they have persuaded themselves they 
really are busy. Thus their whole time is spent in 
suspense of the present moment to the next, and 
then h*om the next to the succeeding, which to the 
end of life is to pass away with pretence to many 
things, and execution of nothing. 


out, and I have many 
other lettera of very great importance to write this 

evening, but I could not omit making my compliments 

civilities to me when I was^ last in 

thrt T business, 

to s^v to v™ things which I have 

contents i Communicate the 

contents of this to no one living; but believe me to 

told I ought not to use my eyes so much, I cannot 
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forbear writing to you, to tell you I have been to the 
last degree hipped since I saw you. How could you 
entertain such a thought, as that I should hear of that 
silly fellow with patience? Take my word for it, 
there is nothing in it; and you may believe it when so 
lazy a creature as I am undergo the pains to assure 
you of it by taking pen, ink, and paper in my hand. 
Forgive this; you know I shall not often offend in this 
kind. I am very much your Servant, 

Bridget Eitherdown 

The fellow is of your country; prithee please send 
me word, however, whether he has so great an estate, 

January 24, 1712 

Mr Spectator, —I am clerk of the parish from 
whence Mrs Simper sends her complaint, in your 
yesterday’s Spectator *. I must beg of you to publish 
this as a public admonition to the aforesaid Mrs 
Simper, otherwise all my honest care in the disposition 
of the greens in the church will have no effect. I shall 
therefore, with your leave, lay before you the whole 
matter. I was formerly, as she charges me, for 
several years a gardener in the county of Kent. But 
I must absolutely deny that ’tis out of any affection 
I retain for my old employment, that I have placed my 
greens so liberally about the church, but out of a 
particular spleen I conceived against Mrs Simper (and 
others of the same sisterhood) some time ago. As to 
herself, I had one day set the hundredth psalm, and 
was singing the first line in order to put the congrega¬ 
tion into the tune; she was all the while curtseying 
to Sir Anthony in so affected and indecent a manner, 
that the indignation I conceived at it made me forget 
myself so far, as from the tune of that psalm to 
wander into * Southwell ’ tune, and from thence into 
* Windsor ’ tune, still unable to recover myself till I 
had with the utmost confusion set a new one. Nay, I 
have often seen her rise up and smile, and curtsey to 
one at the lower end of the church, in the midst of a 
Gloria Patri; and when I have spoke the assent to 
a prayer with a long ‘Amen* uttered with decent 
gravity, she has been rolling her eyes round about in 

1 No. 282. 
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such a manner as plainly showed, however she was 
moved, it was not towards an heavenly object. In 
fine, she extended her conquests so far over the males, 
and raised such envy in the females, that what 
between love of those, and the jealousy of these, I was 
almost the only person that looked in a prayer-book 
all church time. I had several projects in my head to 
put a stop to this growing mischief; but as I have 
long lived in Kent, and there often heard how the 
Kentish men evaded the Conqueror, by carrying green 
boughs over their heads, it put me in mind of 
practising this device against Mrs Simper. I find I 
have preserved many a young man from her eyeshot by 
this means j therefore humbly pray the boughs may be 
fixed, till she shall give security for her peaceable 
intentions. Your humble Servant, 

T. Francis Sternhold 


No. 285. Saturday^ Jan. 26, 1712 [addison 

Ne qxticunque J)tus^ quicunquc adhtUbUuv 
conspectus in auro nupcr it ostro^ 
in oOscums UauiUt Si.ruiOttc (abcyntts, 

Aut vitat humuniy nubcs ct innnia cnpUt, 

lion., PoiC, 227 

Having already treated of the fable, the char¬ 
acters, and sentiments in the Paradise Lost, we are 
in the last place to consider the language; and as 
the learned world is very much divided upon Milton 
as to this point, I hope they will excuse me if I 
appear particular in any of my opinions, and incline 
to those who judge the most advantageously of the 
author. 

It is requisite that the language of an heroic 
poem should be both perspicuous and sublime In 
proportion as either of these two qualities are want¬ 
ing, the language is imperfect. Perspicuity is the 
first and most necessary qualification; insomuch 
that a good-natured reader sometimes overlooks a 
little slip even in the grammar or syntax, where it 

1 Aristotle, Poetics, xxii, 1-10. ‘The excellence of diction consists 
in being perspicuous without being mean.' 
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is impossible for him to mistake the poet’s sense. 
Of this kind is that passage in Milton, wherein he 
speaks of Satan: 

God and His Son except, 

Created thing nought valued he nor shunned 

And that in which he describes Adam and Eve: 

Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve 

It is plain that in the former of these passages, 
according to the natural syntax, the Divine persons 
mentioned in the hrst line are represented as created 
beings; and that in the other, Adam and Eve are 
confounded with their sons and daughters. Such 
little blemishes as these, when the thought is great 
and natural, we should, with Horace*, impute to a 
pardonable inadvertency, or to the weakness of 
human nature, which cannot attend to each minute 
particular, and give the last finishing to every cir¬ 
cumstance in so long a work. The ancient critics, 
therefore, who were acted ^ by a spirit of candour, 
rather than that of cavilling, invented certain figures 
of speech, on purpose to palliate little errors of this 
nature in the writings of those authors who had so 
many greater beauties to atone for them. 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to be con¬ 
sulted, the poet would have nothing else to do but 
to clothe his thoughts in the most plain and natural 
expressions. But, since it often happens that the 
most obvious phrases, and those which are used in 
ordinary conversation, become too familiar to the 
ear, and contract a kind of meanness by passing 
through the mouths of the vulgar, a poet should 
take particular care to guard himself against idio¬ 
matic ways of speaking, Ovid and Lucan have 
many poornesses of expression upon this account, as 

1 Paradm Lost, ii, 678. 2 md., iv, 323. 

3 ‘ Verum ubi plnra nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut hmnana param cavit natura.' De Ar. Poet., 351-353. 

4 Actuated. 
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fft Vin g up with, tho first phrssos that offered, without 
putting themselves to the trouble of looking after 
such as would not only have been natural, but also 
elevated and sublime. Milton has but few failings 
in this kind, of which, however, you may meet with 
some instances, as * in the following passages : 

Ejnbryo.s and idiots, eremites and fria*H 
White, black, and ffrti/, with all theil’ 

Here pilf^rims roam 2. 

A wliile discourse they hold, 

No fear leal dinner cool ; when thvis began 
Our author ^ 

Who of all age.s to succeed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curse 
Sly head : ‘ Ill faro our ancestor impure, 

Nor this ice muy thank Adam ’ •*. 


The great masters in composition know very well 
that many an elegant phrase becomes improper for 
a poet or an orator, when it has been debased by 
common use. For this reason the works of ancient 
authors, which are written in dead languages, have 
a great advantage over those which are written in 
languages that are now spoken. Were there any 
mean phrases or idioms in Virgil and Homer, thev 
would not shock the ear of the most delicate modern 
reader, so much as they would have done that of 
an old Greek or Roman, because we never hear 

them pronounced in our streets, or in ordinnrv 
conversation. 

It is not therefore sufficient, that the language 
of an epic poem be perspicuous, unless it be also 
sublime. To this end it ought to deviate from the 
comrnon forms and ordinary phrases of speech, 
ihe judgment of a poet very much discovers itself 
m shunmng the common roads of expression, with- 

o* speech as may seem 
stiff and uimatural; he must not swell into a false 

sublime, by endeavouring to avoid the other ex 

treme. Among the Greeks, Aeschylus, and some 

times Sophocles, were guilty of tto fault; amouv 

2 i p instance or two ’ (folio). ° 

raradise Lost', iii. 474. 3 /e, 4 . v, 305 . 4 ,33. 
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the Latins, Claudian and Statius; and among our 
own countrymen, Shakespeare and Lee. In these 
authors the affectation of greatness often hurts the 
perspicuity of the style, as in many others the 
endeavour after perspicuity prejudices its greatness. 

Aristotle has observed that the idiomatic style 
may be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the 
following methods. First, by the use of metaphors 
like those in Milton : 


Imparadised in ono another’s arms 2, 
And in his hand a reed 
Sfood waving tipped with fire 3. 

The grassy clods now calved*. 


In these and innumerable* other instances, the 
metaphors are very bold, but beautiful. I must 
however observe, that the metaphors are not thick “ 
sown in Milton, which always savours too much of 
wit; that they never clash with one another, which, 
us Aristotle observes turns a sentence into a kind 
of an enigma or riddle; and that he seldom makes 
use of them where the proper and natural words 
will do as well. 

Another way of raising the language, and giving 
it a poetical turn, is to make use .of the idioms of 
other tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek forms 
of speech, which the critics call Hellenisms, as 
Horace in his odes abounds with them much more 
than Virgil. I need not mention the several dialects 
which Homer has made use of for this end. Milton, 
in conformity with the practice of the ancient poets. 


1 Poetics, xxii. ^ Paradise Lost, iv, 506. 

3 Ibid., vi, 579. * '’i'. 463. 

6 ‘ Several ’ (folio). ^ 6 «so thick (folio). 

7 ‘ That language is elevated and remote from the vulgar idiom which 
employs unusfial words; by unusual I mean foreign, raetaphori^l, 
extended—all, in short, that are not common words. Yet, should a 
poet compose his diction entirely of such words, the result would be 
either an enigma or a barbarous jargon; an enigma if composed of 
metaphors, a barbarous jargon if composed of foreign words. For the 
essence of an enigma consists in putting together things apparently 
inconsistent and impossible, and at the same time saying nothing put 
what is true. Now this cannot be effected by the mere arrangement or 
words; by the metaphorical use of them it may.’ 
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and with Aristotle’s rule, has infused a great many 
Latinisms, as well as Grecisms, and sometimes 
Hebraisms*, into the language of his poem, as to¬ 
wards the beginning of it : 

Nor did tliey >io< perceive the evil plight 
In whicli they were, or the lierco jjiiins not feel. 

Yet to their general s voice they soon obeyed-. 

Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark mibottomed iutiihte abyss, 

And through the pnlpahU ohxourc lind out his way, 
llis uncouth way, or spread his airy llight 
Uiiborn with iiideratigable wings 
Over the vaxt abrupt 
So both ascend 
In the visions of God •*. 


Under this head may be reckoned the placing the 
adjective after the substantive, the transposition of 
words, the turning the adjective into a substantive, 
with several other foreign modes of speech, which 
this poet has naturalised to give his verso the greater 
sound, and throw it out of prose. 

The third method mentioned by Aristotle, is what 
agrees with the genius of the Greek language more 
than with that of any other tongue, and is therefore 
more used by Homer than by any other poet. I 
mean the lengthening of a phrase by the addition 
of words, which may either be inserted or omitted, 
as also by the extending or contracting of par¬ 
ticular words by the insertion or omission of certain 
syllables. Milton has put in practice this method 
of raising his language, as far as the nature of 
our tongue will permit, as in the passage above 
mentioned, ‘ eremite for what is ‘ hermit ’ in 
common discourse. If you observe the measure of 
his verse, he has with great judgment suppressed a 
syllable in several words, and shortened those of 
two syllables into one, by which method, besides 
the above-mentioned advantage, he has given a 
greater variety to his numbers. But this practice 


1 ‘ And sometimes Hebraisms added in tlie reprint. 

Paradise Lo»t, i, 335. The last line was not printed in the folio 
ii>su6. ^ 3 Ibid, ii 404* 

* Ibid., xi, 376. This extract is not given in the folio issue. 
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is more particularly remarkable in tbe names of 
persons and of countries, as Beelzebub, Hesebon, 
and in many other particulars, wherein he has either 
changed the name, or made use of that which is not 
the most commonly known, that he might the better 
deviate from the language of the vulgar. 

The same reason recommended to him several old 
words, which also makes his poem appear the more 
venerable, and gives it a greater air of antiquity. 

I must likewise take notice that there are in 
Milton several words of his own coining, as ‘ Cerbe- 
rean ’, ‘ miscreated *, ‘ hell-doomed ’, * embryon 

atoms ’, and many others. If the reader is offended 
at this liberty in our English poet, I would recom¬ 
mend him to a discourse in Plutarch which shows 
us how frequently Homer has made use of the same 
liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned helps, and by the 
choice of the noblest words and phrases which our 
tongue would afford him, has carried our language 
to a greater height than any of the English poets 
have ever done before or after him, and made the 
sublimity of his style equal to that of his sentiments. 

I have been the more particular in these observa¬ 
tions of Milton’s style, because it is that part of him 
in which he appears the most singular. The remarks 
I have here made upon the practice of other poets, 
with my observations out of Aristotle, will perhaps 
alleviate the prejudice which some have taken to his 
poem upon this account; though after all I must 
confess that I think his style, though admirable in 
general, is in some places too much stiffened and 
obscured by the frequent use of those methods 
which Aristotle has prescribed for the raising of it. 

This redundancy of those several ways of speech 
which Aristotle calls ‘ foreign language *, and with 
w'hich Milton has so very much enriched, and in 
some places darkened the language of his poem, was 

1 On the Life and Poetry of Homer, Bk. i, sec. 16 (wrongly attributed 
to Plutarcli). 
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the more proper for his use, because his poem is 
™tteu in blank verse; rhyme, without any other 
assistance, throws the language off from prose, and 
very often makes an indifferent phrase pass unre- 
carded; but where the verse is not built upon 
rhymes, there pomp of sound, and energy of 
Sion, are indispensably necessary to support the 
style, and keep it from falling into the flatness of 

^ Those who have not a taste for this elevation of 
style, and are apt to ridicule a poet when he departs 
from the common forms of expression, would^ do 
well to see how Aristotle has treated an ancient 
author, called Euclid, for his insipid mirth upon 
this occasion*. Mr. Pry den used to call this sort 
of men his prose critics. 

I should, under this head of the language, consider 
Milton’s numbers, in which he has made use of 
several elisions that are not customary among other 
English poets, as may be particularly observed m 
his cutting off the letter y when it precedes a 
vowel*. This, and some other innovations in the 
measure of his verse, has varied his numbers in such 
a manner as makes them incapable of satiating the 

1 'A ludirions intermixture is rec[uis3ite. ... It is without reason, 
therclore, that some critics )iave censured these niodes of sj eech, and 
ridiculed the poet for the use of them ; as old Euclid did, objectinK 
that versillcation would be an easy business, if it were permitted to 
Wnuthen words at pleasure, and then giving a burlesque example of 
that sort of diction. ... In the employment of all the species of 
unusual words, moderation is necessary : for metaphors, foreign wordx, 
or anv of the others improperly used, and with a design to be ridiculous, 
would produce the same effect. But how great a difierenco is made by 
a proper and temperate use of such words may be seen in heroic 

course this is not Milton’s rule (c.g. ‘I may Eternal 

Providence ’) ; but there is an apparent elision when y stands by itself 
unaccented, after an accented syllable, and precedes a vowel which is 
part of an unaccented syllable ; e.g. 

‘ To set himself in glory aboi-e his peers.’ 

‘That were an ignominy and shamd beneath 
Tliis downfall.’ 

The practice of thus naturally giving two iinaccented syllables the 
quality of one gave the poet great opportunities of varying the metre 
on suitable occasions. The y is never, however, ‘cut off’. 
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ear, and cloying the reader, which the same uniform 
measure would certainly have done, and which the 
perpetual returns of rhyme never fail to do in long 
narrative poems. I shall close these reflections upon 
the language of Paradise Lost with observing that 
Milton has copied after Homer rather than Virgil 
in the length of his periods, the copiousness of his 
phrases, and the running of his verses into one 
another. L. 


No. 286. Mondayy Jan» 28, 1712 [- 

Ifomina honestapycitcnduntnr viliia. Tacit., ^?in.xiv, 21 

York, Jan. 18, 1712 

Mr Spectator, —I pretend not to inform a gentle¬ 
man of so just a taste whenever be pleases to use it; 
but it may not be amiss to inform your reader that 
there is a false delicacy as well as a true one. True 
delicacy, as I take it, consists in exactness of judgment 
and dignity of sentiment, or if you will, purity of 
affection, as this is opposed to corruption and grossness. 
There are pedants in breeding as well as in learning. 
The eye that cannot bear the light is not delicate but 
sore. A good constitution appears in the soundness 
and vigour of the parts, not in the squeamishness of 
the stomach; and a false delicacy is aflectation, not 
politeness. What then can be the standard of delicacy 
but truth and virtue? Virtue, which, as the satirist 
long since observed, is real honour; whereas the 
other distinctions among mankind are merely titular. 
Judging by that rule, in my opinion, and in that of 
many of your virtuous female readers, you are so far 
from deserving Mr Courtly’s accusation that you 
seem too gentle, and to allow too many excuses for an 
enormous crime, which is the reproach of the age, and 
is in all its branches and degrees expressly forbidden 
by that religion we pretend to profess; and whose 
Jaws, in a nation that calls itself Christian,^ one would 
think should take place of those rules which men of 
corrupt minds and weak understandings follow. I 

J See Nos. 27G, 208. 
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know not anything more pernicious to good mannora 
than the giving fair names to foul actions; for this 
confounds vice and virtue, and takes off that natural 
horror we have to evil. An innocent creature, who 
would start at the name of a strumpet, may think it 
pretty to be called a mistress, especiall^^ if her seducer 
has taken care to inform her that a union of hearts is 
the principal matter in the sight of Heaven, and 
the business at church is a mere idle ceremony. \\ho 
knows not that the difference between obscene and 
modest w’ords expressing the same action, consists only 
in the accessory idea, for there is nothing immodest in 
letters and syllables. Fornication and adultery are 
modest words, because they express an evil action 
as criminal, and so as to excite horror and aversion ; 
whereas words representing the pleasure rather than 
the sin, are for this reason indecent and dishonest. 
Your papers would be chargeable with something worse 
than indelicacy, they would be immoral, did you 
treat the detestable sins of uncleanness in the same 
manner as you rally an impertinent self-love and an 
artful glance; as those laws would be very unjust, 
that should chastise murder and petty larceny with 
the same punishment. Even delicacy requires that the 
pity shown to distressed indigent wickedness, first 
betrayed into, and then expelled the harbours of the 
brothel, should be changed to detestation, when we 
consider pampered vice in the habitations of the 
wealthy. The most free person of quality, in Mr 
Courtly’s phrase, that is to speak properly, a woman of 
figure who has forgot her birth and breeding, dis¬ 
honoured her relations and herself, abandoned her 
virtue and reputation, together with the natural 
modesty of her sex, and risked her very soul, is so 
far from deserving to be treated with no worse 
character than that of a kind woman (which is 
doubtless Mr Courtly’s meaning, if he has any) that 
one can scarce be too severe on her, inasmuch as she 
sins against greater restraints, is less exposed, and 
liable to fewer temptations, than beauty in poverty and 
distress. It is hoped therefore, sir, that you will not 
lay aside your generous design of exposing that mon¬ 
strous wickedness of the town, whereby a multitude of 
innocents are sacrificed in a more barbarous manner 
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than those who were offered to Moloch. The unchaste 
are provoked to see their vice exposed, and the chaste 
cannot rake into such filth without danger and defile¬ 
ment ; but a mere Spectator may look into the bottom, 
and come off without partaking in the guilt. The doing 
so will convince us you pursue public good, and not 
merely your own advantage; but if your zeal slackens, 
how can one help thinking that Mr Courtly’s letter is 
but a feint to get off from a subject in which either 
your own or the private and base ends of others to 
whom you are partial, or of those whom you are afraid, 
would not endure a reformation? I am, Sir, your 
humble Servant and Admirer, so long as you tread in 
the paths of truth, virtue, and honour. 


Trii^. Coll. Cantab, Jan, 12, 1711-12 

Mr Spectator, —It is my fortune to have a chamber- 
fellow, with whom, though I agree very well in many 
sentiments, yet there is one in which we are as contrary 
as light and darkness. We are both in lovej his 
mistress is a lovely fair, and mine a lovely brown. 
Now as the praise of our mistresses’ beauty employs 
much of our time, we have frequent quarrels in enter¬ 
ing upon that subject, while each says all he can to 
defend his choice. For my own part, I have racked 
my fancy to the utmost; and sometimes, with the 
greatest warmth of imagination, have told hiiri that 
night was made before day, and many more fine things, 
though without any effect. Nay, last night I could not 
forbear saying, with more heat than judgment, that the 
devil ought to be painted white. Now, my desire is, 
sir, that you would be pleased to give us in black and 
white your opinion in the matter of dispute between 
us • which will either furnish me with fresh and 
prevailing arguments to maintain my own taste, or 
make me with less repining allow that of my chamber- 
fellow I know very well that I have Jack Cleveland 
and Bond’s Horace on my side'; but then he has such 
n. hand of rhymers and romance writers with which 
he opposes me, and is so continually chiming to the 


1 John Cleveland wrote in praise of brunettes in his poem, TTie Senates 
Ftifual. J.'hn Bond (1550-1612), a physician whose cntical works 
were ].raised by Anthony i Wood, wrote commentaries on Horace{160G) 

and Persiiis (1614). 
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tune of golden tresses, yellow locks, milk, marble, 
ivory, silver, swans, snow, daisies, doves, and the 
Lord knows what; which he is always sounding with 
so much vehemence in my ears, that he often puts 
me into a brown study how to answer him ; and I 
find that I am in a fair way to be quite confounded, 
without your timely assistance afforded to. Sir, your 
humble Servant, 

rniLOBHUNE 

No. 287. Tuesdayj Jan. 29, 1712 [addison 

*Q <pi\rdr7} yJ) a»s el 

Twjs yovy 4 xov<ti fCTTj/xa—— Menand. 

I LOOK Upon it as a peculiar happiness, that were 
I to choose of what religion I would be, and under 
what government I would live, I should most 
certainly give the preference to that form of religion 
and government which is established in my ow'n 
country. In this point I think I am determined 
by reason and conviction; but if I shall be told that 
I am acted* by prejudice, I am sure it is an honest 
prejudice, it is a prejudice that arises from the love 
of my country, and therefore such an one as I will 
alw'ays indulge. I have in several papers en¬ 
deavoured to express my duty and esteem for the 
Church of England, and design this as an essay upon 
the civil part of our constitution, having often 
entertained myself with reflections on this subject, 
which I have not met vvdth in other writers. 

That form of government appears to me the most 
reasonable which is most conformable to the equality 
that we find in human nature, provided it be con¬ 
sistent with public peace and tranquillity. This is 
what may properly be called liberty, which exempts 
one man from subjection to another, so far as the 
order and economy of government will permit. 

1 There is great uncertainty as to the authorship of the papers signed 
‘ Z ■; apparently they are not all by the same writer. See Nos. 202,316, 
404, 408, 425, 467. 

2 Actuated. 
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Liberty should reach every individual of a people, 
os they all share one common nature; if it only 
spreads among particular branches there had better 
be none at all, since such a liberty only aggravates 
the misfortune of those who are deprived of it by 
setting before them a disagreeable subject of com¬ 


parison. 

This liberty is beat preserved where the legislative 
power is lodged in several persons, especially if those 
persons are of different ranks and interests; for 
where they are of the same rank, and consequently 
have an interest to manage peculiar to that rank, it 
differs but little from a despotical government in a 
single person. But the greatest security a people 
can have for their liberty, is when the legislative 
power is in the hands of persons so happily distm- 
guished, that by providing for the particular interest 
Sf their several ranks, they are providing for the 
whole body of the people; or in other words, when 
there is no part of the people that has not a common 
interest with at least one part of the legislators. 

If there be but one body of legislators, it is no 
better than a tyranny; if there are o^y two, there 
will want a casting voice, and one of them must at 
length be swallowed up by disputes and conten^ons 
that will necessarily arise between them. Four 
would have the same inconvenience as two, and a 
greater number would cause too much contusion. 
I could never read a passage in Polybius and an¬ 
other in Cicero*, to this purpose, without a secret 
pleasure in applying it to the Enghsh constitution, 
which it suits much better than the Roman. Both 
these great authors give the pre-eminence to a mixed 
government, consisting of three branches—the regal, 
the noble, and the popular. They had doubtless m 
their thoughts the constitution of the Roman com¬ 
monwealth, in which the consul represented the 
king the senate the nobles, and the tribunes the 
people This division of the three powers in the 

1 Polybius, SM.. lib. iv. = 1>‘ liepMica. 
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Roman constitution was by no means so distinct and 
natural as it is in the English form of government. 
Among several objections that might be made to it 
I think the chief are those that affect the consular 
power, which had only the ornaments without the 
force of the regal authority. Their number had 
not a casting voice in it; for which reason, if one 
did not chance to be employed abroad while the 
other sat at home, the public business was some¬ 
times at a stand, while the consuls pulled two dif¬ 
ferent ways in it. Besides, I do not find that the 
consuls had ever a negative voice in the passing of 
a law or decree of senate, so that indeed they were 
rather the chief body of the nobility, or the first 
ministers of state, than a distinct branch of the 
sovereignty, in which none can be looked upon as n 
part who are not a part of the legislature. Had the 
consuls been invested with the regal authority to as 
great a degree as our monarchs, there would never 
have been any occasions for a dictatorship, which 
had in it the power of all the three orders, and 
ended in the subversion of the whole constitution. 

Such an history as that of Suetonius \ which gives 
us a succession of absolute princes, is to me an 
unanswerable argument against despotic power. 
Where the prince is a man of wisdom and virtue, it 
is indeed happy for his people that he is absolute; 
but since in the common run of mankind, for one 
that is wise and good you find ten of a contrary 
character, it is very dangerous for a nation to stand 
to its chance, or to have its public happiness or 
misery depend on the virtues or vices of a single 
person. Look into the historian I have mentioned, 
or into any series of absolute princes; how many 
tyrants must you read through before you come at 
an emperor that is supportable? But this is not all, 
an honest private man often grows cruel and aban¬ 
doned when converted into an absolute prince. Give 
a man power of doing what he pleases with impu- 

1 The Livee of the Twelve Cie$ar$. 
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Gity, you extinguish his fear, and consequently over¬ 
turn in him one of the great pillars of morality. 
This too we find confirmed by matter of fact. How 
many hopeful heirs-apparent to great empires, when 
in the possession of them, have become such 
monsters of lust and cruelty as are a reproach to 
human nature? 

Some tell us we ought to make our governments 
on earth like that in heaven, which, say they, is 


altogether monarchical and unlimited. Was man 
like his Creator in goodness and justice, I should be 
for following this great model; but where goodness 
and justice are not essential to the ruler, I would by 
no means put myself into his hands to be disposed 
of according to his particular will and pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the connection between 
despotic government and barbarity, and how the 
making of one person more than man makes the 
rest less. Above nine parts of the world in ten are 
in the lowest state of slavery, and consequently sunk 
into the most gross and brutal ignorance.^ Euro¬ 
pean slavery is indeed a state of liberty if com¬ 
pared with that which prevails in the other three 
divisions of the world; and therefore it is no wonder 
that those who grovel under it have many tracks of 
light among them, of which the others are wholly 

destitute. i , -x * vu * 

Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty, 

and where these abound, learning and all the libei^l 
arts will immediately lift up their heads and flourish. 
As a man must have no slavish fears and apprehen¬ 
sions hanging upon his mind, who will indulge the 
flights of fancy or speculation, and push his re¬ 
searches into all the abstruse corners of truth, so it 
is necessary for him to have about him a competency 

of all the conveniences of life. 

The first thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himself with necessaries. This point will engross 
our thoughts till it be satisfied : if this is taken care 
of to our hands, we look out for pleasures and 
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amusements; and among a great number of idle 
people, there will be many whose pleasures will lie in 
reading and contemplation. These are the two great 
sources of knowledge, and as men grow wise, they 
naturally love to communicate their discoveries; and 
others seeing the happiness of such a learned life, 
and improving by their conversation, emulate, imi¬ 
tate, and surpass one another, till a nation is filled 
with races of wise and understanding persons. Ease 
and plenty are therefore the great cherishers of 
knowledge; and as most of the despotic governments 
of the world have neither of them, they are naturally 
overrun with ignorance and barbarity. In Europe, 
indeed, notwithstanding several of its princes are 
absolute, there are men famous for knowledge and 
learning, but the reason is, because the subjects are 
many of them rich and wealthy, the prince not 
thinking fit to exert himself in his full tyranny like 
the princes of the eastern nations, lest his subjects 
should be invited to new-mould their constitution, 
having so many prospects of liberty within their 
view. But in all despotic governments, though a 
particular prince may favour arts and letters, there is 
a natural degeneracy of mankind, as you may 
observe from Augustus’s reign, how the Romans lost 
themselves by degrees, till they fell to an equality 
with the most barbarous nations that surrounded 
them. Look upon Greece under its free states, and 
you would think its inhabitants lived in different 
climates, and under different heavens, from those at 
present; so-different are the geniuses which are 
formed \mder Turkish slavery and Grecian liberty. 

Besides poverty and want, there are other reasons 
that debase the minds of men who live under 
slavery, though I look on this as the principal. This 
natural tendency of despotic power to ignorance and 
barbarity, though not insisted upon by others, is, I 
think, an unanswerable argument against that form 
of government, as it shows how repugnant it is to 
the good of mankind and the perfection of human 
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naturOj which ought to be the great ends of all civil 
institutions. 


No. 288. Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1712 [steele 

Pavor €8t utrobique molestiis. Hor., i Ep. v), 10 

Mr Spectatoe, —^When you spoke of the jilts and 
coquettes, you then promised to be very impartial, 
ana not to spare even your own sex, should any of 
their secret or open faults come under your cognisance j 
which has given me encouragement to describe a 
certain species of mankind under the denomination 
of Male Jilts. They are gentlemen who do not design 
to marry, yet, that they may appear to have some sense 
of gallantry, think they must pay their devoirs to 
one particular fair ; in order to which they single out, 
from amongst the herd of females, her to whom they 
design to make their fruitless addresses. This done, 
they first take every opportunity of being in her 
cornpany, and then never fail upon all occasions to be 
particular to her, laying themselves at h^ Jeet, 
protesting the reality of their passion with a thousand 
Llhs, soliciting a return, and saying as many fine 
things as their stock of wit will allow; and they are 
not deficient that way, generally yieak so as to adm t 
of a double interpretation; which the credulous fair 
is too apt to turn to her own advantage, since it 

frequently happens to be a raw, innocent young creature, 
who thinks all the world as sincere as herself; and so 
her unwary heart becomes an easy prey to those deceit¬ 
ful monsters, who no sooner perceive it, but im¬ 
mediately they grow cool, and shun her whom they 
before seemed so much to admire, and proceed to act 
the same commonplace villainy towards another. A 
coxcomb flushed with many of these infamous victories 
shall say he is sorry for the poor fools, protest and 
vow he never thought of matrimony, and wonder 
talking civilly can be so strangely misinterpreted. 
Now, Mr Spectator, you that are a professed friend to 
love, will, I hope, observe upon those who abuse that 
noble passion, and raise it in innocent minds by a 
deceitful affectation of it, after which they desert 
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the enamoured. Pray bestow a little of your counsel 
to those fond believing females who already have 
or are in danger of broken hearts; in which you v;ill 
oblige a great part of this town, but in a particular 
manner, Sir, your (yet heart-whole) Admirer, and 
devoted humble Servant, Melainia 

Melainia’s complaint is occasioned by so general 
a folly, that it is wonderful one could so long over¬ 
look it. But this false gallantry proceeds from an 
impotence of mind, which makes those who are 
guilty of it incapable of pursuing what they them¬ 
selves approve. Many a man wishes a woman his 
wife, whom he dare not take for such. Though 
no one has power over his inclinations or fortunes, 
he is a slave to common fame. For this reason I 
think Melainia gives them too soft a name in that 
of male coquettes. I know not why irresolution 
of mind should not be more contemptible* than 
impotence of body; and these frivolous admirers 
would be but tenderly used, in being only included 
in the same term with the insufficient another way. 
They whom my correspondent calls male coquettes, 
shall hereafter be called Fribblers. A fribbler is one 
who professes rapture and admiration for the woman 
to whom he addresses, and dreads nothing so much 
as her consent. His heart can flutter by the force of 
imagination, but cannot fix from the force of judg¬ 
ment. It is not uncommon for the parents of young 
women of moderate fortune to wink at the addresses 
of fribblers, and expose their children to the ambigu¬ 
ous behaviour which Melainia complains of, till by 
the fondness to one they are to lose, they become 
incapable of love towards others, and by consequence 
in their future marriages lead a joyless or a miserable 
life. As therefore I shall in the speculations which 
regard love be as severe as I ought on jilts and 
libertine women, so will I be as little merciful to 
insignificant and mischievous men. In order to this 
all visitants who frequent families wherein there are 
young females, are forthwith required to declare 
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themselves, or absent from places where their 
presence banishes such as would pass their time 
more to the advantage of those whom they visit. It 
is a matter of too great moment to be dallied with; 
and I shall expect from all my young people a satis¬ 
factory account of appearances. Strephon has from 
the publication hereof seven days to explain the 
riddle ho presented to Eudamia; and Chloris, an 
hour after this comes to her hand, to declare whether 
she will have Philotas, whom a woman of no less 
merit than herself, and of superior fortune, 
languishes to call her own.^ 

To the Spectator. 


—Since so many dealers turn authors, and write 
quaint advertisements in praise of their wares, one, 
who from an author turned dealer, may be allowed for 
the advancement of trade to turn author again. I will 
not however set up, like some of ’em, for selling 
cheaper than the most able honest tradesmen can; nor 
do I send this to be better known for choice and cheap- 
ness of China and Japan wares, tea, fans, muslins, 
pictures, arrack, and other Indian goods. Placed as 
I am in Leadenhall Street, near the India Company, 
and the centre of that trade, thanks to my fair 
customers, my warehouse is graced as well as the 
beneht days of my plays and operas j and the foreign 
goods I sell seem no less acceptable than the foreign 
books I translated, Rabelais and Don Quixote: this 
the critics allow me, and while they like my wares they 
may dispraise my writing. But as ’tis not so well 
known yet that I frequently cross the seas of late, and 


1 See the letter from ‘ Philanthropes m No. 300. 

2 Peter Anthony Motteux (1660-1718), the writer of tins leUer, was 
the son of a French merchant. He came to England in 1685, and 
carried on business in Leadenhall Street; but he was at the saine time 
aYournalist and play-WTiter. and between 1693 and 1708 published an 
excellent ti-anslation of Rabelais. Dunng the early years of Queen 
Anne's reign Motteux was employed in the General Post-Office, and at 
the clo.se of 1711 he brought out,with the assistance of^^ather writers 
a translation of Don Quixote. His Poem m Praise o,f Tea (July 171^; 
was dSed to The Spectaterr, and Steele described Motteux's ‘ spacious 
w^rehmises ’ in No. 552. He died in 1718, in a house of ill-fame, where 
he was probably murdered. 
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speaking Dutch and French, besides other languages, I 
have the conveniency of buying and importing rich 
brocades, Dutch atlases ^ with gold and silver or with¬ 
out, and other foreign silks of the new’est modes and 
best fabrics, fine Flanders lace, linens, and pictures 
at the best hand; this my new way of trade I have 
fallen into, I cannot better publish than by an ap¬ 
plication to you. My wares are fit only for such as 
your readers; and 1 w'ould beg of you to print this 
address in your paper, that those whose minds you 
adorn may take the ornaments for their persons and 
houses from me. This, sir, if I may presume to beg 
it, w'ill be the greater favour, as I have lately received 
rich silks and fine lace to a considerable value, 
which will be sold cheap for a quick return, and as I 
have also a large stock of other goods. Indian silks 
were formerly a great branch of our trade; and since 
we must not sell ’em, we must seek amends by dealing 
in others. This I hope will plead for one who would 
lessen the number of teasers of the Muses, and who, 
suiting his spirit to his circumstances, humbles the 
poet to exalt the citizen. Like a true tradesman, 1 
hardly ever look into any books but those of accounts. 
To say the truth, I cannot, I think, give you a better 
idea of my being a downright man of traffic, than by 
acknowledging I oftener read the advertisements than 
the matter of even your paper. I am under a great 
temptation to take this opportunity of admonishing 
other writers to follow my example, and trouble the 
town no more; but as it is my present business to 
increase the number of buyers, rather than sellers, I 
hasten to tell you that I am. Sir, your most humble, 
and most obedient Servant, Peter Motteux 

T. 

No. 289. ThuTsday^ Jan. 31, 1712 [addison 

Vitce summa brccis speni nos I'ctat inchoarc 

Hor., 1 Od. iv, 15 

Upon taking my seat in a coffee-house, I often 
draw the eyes of the whole room upon me, when 
in the hottest season of news, and at a time that 

1 A silk satin manufactured in llie Easr. 
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perhaps the Dutch mail is just come in, they hear 
me ask the coffee-man for his last week’s bill of 
mortality. I find that I have been sometimes taken 
on this occasion for a parish sexton, sometimes for 
an undertaker, and sometimes for a doctor of physic. 
In this, however, I am guided by the spirit of a 
philosopher, ns I take occasion from hence to reflect 
upon the regular increase and diminution of man¬ 
kind, and consider the several various ways through 
which we pass from life to eternity. I am very well 
pleased with these weekly admonitions, that briiig 
into my mind such thoughts as ought to be the daily 
entertainment of every reasonable creature; and caii 
consider with pleasure to myself, by which of those 
deliverances, or, as we commonly call them, dis¬ 
tempers, I may possibly make my escape out of this 
world of sorrows, into that condition of existence 
wherein I hope to be happier than it Is possible for 

me at present to conceive. 

But this is not all the use I make of the above- 
mentioned weekly paper, A bill of mortality is in 
my opinion an unanswerable argument for a Provi¬ 
dence; how can we, without supposing ourselves 
under the constant care of a Supreme Being, give 
any possible account for that nice proportion which 
wo find in every great city, between the deaths and 
births of its inhabitants, and between the nunaber of 
males, and that of females, who are brought into the 
world? What else could adjust in so exact a maimer 
the recruits of every nation to its losses, and divide 
these new supplies of people into such equal bodies 
of both sexes? Chance could never hold the balance 
with so steady a hand. Were we not counted out by 
an intelligent Supervisor, we should be sometimes 
overcharged with multitudes, and at others^ waste 
away into a desert. We should be sometimes a 
populus virorum, as Florus elegantly expresses it 


1 Bills of mortality, giving the weekly numbers of christenings and 
deaths, began to be issued by the London Company of Pansh C 
after the Plague of 1592, 
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generation of males), and at others a species of 
women. We may extend this consideration to every 
species of living creatures, and consider the whole 
animal world as an huge army made up of m^ 
numerable corps i if I may use that teniii whose 
quotas have been kept entire near five thousand 
years, in so wonderful a manner, that there is not 
probably a single species lost during this long tract of 
time. Could we have general bills of mortality of 
every kind of animal, or particular ones of every 
species in each continent and island, I could almost 
say in every wood, marsh, or mountain, what aston¬ 
ishing instances would they be of that Providence 
which watches over all its works? 

I have heard of a great man in the Romish 
Church, who upon reading those words in the fifth 
chapter of Genesis, * And all the days that Adam 
lived were nine hundred and thirty years : and he 
died. . . . And all the days of Seth were nine 
hundred and twelve years : and he died. . . . And 
all the days of Methuselah were nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years : and he died ’, immediately shut 
himself up in a convent, and retired from the world, 
as not thinking anything in this life worth pursuing, 
which had not regard to another. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing in history 
which is so improving to the reader, as those 
accounts which we meet with of the deaths of 
eminent persons, and of their behaviour in that 
dreadful season. I may also add, that there are no 
parts in history which affect and please the reader 
in so sensible a manner. The reason I take to be 
this, because there is no other single circumstance 
in the story of any person which can possibly be 
the case of every one who reads it. A battle or a 
triumph are conjunctures in which not one man in 
a million is likely to be engaged; but when we see 
a person at the point of death, we cannot forbear 
being attentive to everything he says or does, be¬ 
cause we are sure that sometime or other we shall 
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ourselves be in the same melancholy circumstances. 
The general, the statesman, or the philosopher, are 
perhaps characters which we may never act in; but 
the dying man is one whom, sooner or later, we 
shall certainly resemble. 

It is perhaps for the same kind of reason that 
few books written in English have been so much 
perused as Dr Sherlock’s Discourse upon Death 
though at the same time I must own, that he 
who has not perused this excellent piece, has not 
perhaps read one of the strongest persuasives to 
a religious life that was ever written in any lan- 
guage. 

The consideration with which I shall close this 
essay upon death is one of the most ancient and 
most beaten morals that has been recommended to 
mankind. But its being so very common, and so 
universally received, though it takes away from it 
the grace of novelty, adds very much to the weight 
of it, as it shows that it falls in with the general 
sense of mankind. In short, I would have every one 
consider, that he is in this life nothing more than a 
passenger, and that he is not to set his rest here, 
but to keep an attentive eye upon that state of 
being to which he approaches every moment, and 
which will be for ever fixed and permanent. This 
single consideration would be sufficient to extinguish 
the bitterness of hatred, the thirst of avarice, and 
the cruelty of ambition. 

I am very much pleased with the passage of 
Antiphanes, a very ancient poet, who lived an 

hundred years before Socrates, which represents the 
life of man under this view, as I have here trans¬ 
lated it word for word *. ‘ Be not grieved says he, 


1 Dr William Sherlock refused to Uko tl.e oaths at Re'^lution, 
and during his subsequent suspension he wrote A Practical Ihscourse 

on Death, which was first published m 1689 

2 See Meineke’s Fragmtnta Comicorum ercrcoj'uw, ni, 29. The lines 

which Addison translates are a fragment of the lost play ’ 

by Antiphanes, a writer of the Middle Comedy, who 
‘hundred years before’, but rather later than Socrates (Arnold). 
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* above measure, for thy deceased friends. They are 
not dead, but have only finished that journey which 
it is necessary for every one of us to take. We 
ourselves must go to that great place of reception 
in which they are all of them assembled, and, in 
this general rendezvous of mankind, live together 
in another state of being.’ 

I think I have, in a former paper, taken notice of 
those beautiful metaphors in Scripture, where life is 
termed a pilgrimage, and those who pass through 
it are called strangers, and sojourners upon earth. 
I shall conclude this with a story, which I have 
somewhere read in the travels of Sir John Chardin ‘; 
that gentleman, after having told us that the inns 
which receive the caravans in Persia and the Eastern 
countries are called by the name of caravansaries, 
gives us a relation to the following purpose : 

A dervise, travelling through Tartary, being 
arrived at the town of Balk, went into the king’s 
palace by a mistake, as thinking it to be a public 
inn or caravansary. Having looked about him for 
some time, he entered into a long gallery, where 
he laid do^vn his wallet, and spread his carpet, in 
order to repose himself upon it, after the manner 
of the Eastern nations. He had not been long in 
this posture before he was discovered by some of 
the guards, who asked him what was his business 
in that place? The dervise told them, he in¬ 
tended to take up his night’s lodging in that 
caravansary. The Guards let him know, in a very 
angry manner, that the house he was in was not 
a caravansary, but the king’s palace. It happened 
that the king himself passed through the gallerv 
during this debate, and smiling at the mistake 

1 Sir John Chardin (164S-1713), a French Pr-testant who camo to 

Turkey, Persia, and India between 1064 and 
1677. He was made court jeweller and knighted by Charles II. and 
was sent as envoy to Holland. The first volume of the journal of his 
travels appeared m 1686, and three other volumes in 1711, shortly before 
this essny was written. i j- 
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of the dervise, asked him how he could possibly 
be 80 dull as not to distinguish a palace from a 
caravansary? ‘ Sir *, says the dervise, * give me leave 
to ask your majesty a question or two. Who were 
the persons that lodged in this house when it was 
first built?’ The king replied, his ancestors. ’ And 
who says the dervise, ‘ was the last person that 
lodged here?’ The king replied, his father. ‘And 
who is it *, says the dervise, ‘ that lodges here at 
present?’ The king told him that it was he him¬ 
self. ‘ And who ’, says the dervise, * will be here 
after you?’ The king answered, the young prince his 
son, ‘ Ah, sir said the dervise, ‘ a house that 
changes its inhabitants so often, and receives such 
a perpetual succession of guests, is not a palace, but 
a caravansary.’ L* 


No. 290. Friday, Feb. 1, 1712 [steele 


Projicit anipullas et sesquipcdalia verbal Hor., Ars Poet. 97 


The players, who know I am very much their 
friend, take all opportunities to express a gratitude 
to me for being so. They could not have a better 
occasion for obliging me, than one which they lately 
took hold of. They desired my friend Will Honey¬ 
comb to bring me to the reading of a new tragedy; 
it is called The DUtrest Mother \ I must confess, 
though some days are passed since I enjoyed that 
entertainment, the passions of the several characters 
dwell strongly upon my imagination; and I con¬ 
gratulate to the age, that they are at last to see truth 
and human life represented in the incidents which 
concern heroes and heroines. The style of the play 
is such as becomes those of the first education, and 


1 The motto in the folio issue was Horace’s ‘ Spirat tragicum satis, et 

ty Ambrose Philips, from ^cine's 
Philius had already been praised by Addison m Nos. 228, 22 j. oir 
Roge^de Cove^ the play (No 335). which wasjrst acted ^ 
March 17, 1712. Steele wrote the prologue, Addison and Bud^ell t 
epilogue. 
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the sentiments worthy those of the highest figure. 
It was a most exquisite pleasure to me, to observe 
real tears drop from the eyes of those who had long 
made it their profession to dissemble affliction; and 
the player who read, frequently throw down the 
book, till he had given vent to the humanity which 
rose in him at some irresistible touches of the 
imagined sorrow. We have seldom had any female 
distress on the stage, which did not, upon cool 
imagination, appear to flow from the weakness rather 
than the misfortune of the person represented; but 
in this tragedy you are not entertained with the 
ungoverned passions of such as are enamoured of 
each other merely as they are men and women, but 
their regards are founded upon high conceptions of 
each other’s virtue and merit; and the character 
which gives name to the play, is one who has 
behaved herself with heroic virtue in the most 
important circumstances of a female life, those of a 
wife, a widow, and a mother. If there be those 
whose minds have been too attentive upon the affairs 
of life, to have any notion of the passion of love in 
such extremes as are known only to particular 
tempers, yet in the above-mentioned considerations, 
the sorrow of the heroine will move even the 
generality of mankind. Domestic virtues concern all 
the world, and there is no one living who is not 
interested that Andromache should be the imitable 
character. The generous affection to the memory of 
her deceased husband, that tender care for her son, 
which is ever heightened with the consideration of his 
father, and these regards preserved in spite of being 
tempted with the possession of the highest greatness, 
are what cannot but be venerable even to such an 
audience as at present frequents the English theatre. 
My friend Will Honeycomb commended several 
tender things that were said, and told me they were 
very genteel; but whispered me that he feared the 
piece was not busy enough for the present taste. To 
supply this, he recommended to the players to be 
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very careful in their scenes, and above all things, 
that every part should be perfectly new dressed. I 
was very glad to find that they did not neglect my 
friend’s admonition, because there were a great many 
in his class of criticism who may be gained by it; 
but indeed the truth is, that as to the work itself, it 
is everywhere Nature. The persons are of the 
highest quality in life, even that of princes; but their 
quality is not represented by the poet with direction 
that guards and waiters should follow them in every 
scene, but their grandeur appears in greatness of 
sentiments, flowing from minds worthy their con¬ 
dition. To make a character truly great, this author 
understands that it should have its foundation in 
superior thoughts and maxims of conduct. It is very 
certain, that many an honest woman would make no 
difficulty, though she had been the wife of Hector, 
for the sake of a kingdom to marry the enemy of her 
husband’s family and country; and indeed who can 
deny but she might be still an honest woman, but 
no heroine? That may be defensible, nay laudable 
in one character, which would be in the highest 
degree exceptionable in another. When Cato Uti- 
censis killed himself, Cottius, a Roman of ordinary 
quality and character, did the same thing; upon 
which one said, smiling, ‘ Cottius might have lived 
though Caesar has seized the Roman liberty ’. 
Cottius’s condition might have been the same, let 
things at the upper end of the world pass as they 
would. What is further very extraordinary in this 
work, is that the persons are all of them laudable, 
and their misfortunes arise rather from unguarded 
virtue than propensity to vice. The town has an 
opportunity of doing itself justice in supporting the 
representations of passion, sorrow, indignation, even 
despair itself, within the rules of decency, honour, 
and good breeding; and since there is no one can 
flatter himself his life will be always fortunate, they 
may here see sorrow as they would wish to bear it 
whenever it arrives. 
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Me Spectator, —I am appointed to act a part in the 
new tragedy called Tht Distrtst UotKtr: it is the 
celebrated grief of Orestes which I am to personate: 
but I shall not act as I ought, for I shall feel it 
too intimately to be able to utter it. I was last night 
repeating a paragraph to myself, which I took to be 
an expression of rage, and in the middle of the 
sentence there was a stroke of self-pity, which quite 
unmanned me. Be pleased, sir, to print this letter, 
that when I am oppressed in this manner at such an 
interval, a certain part of the audience may not think 
I am out j and I hope with this allowance to do it to 
satisfaction. I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

George Powell ‘ 


T I was walking the other day in 

the Park, I saw a gentleman with a very short face • 
I desire to know whether it was you. Pray inform me 
as soon as you can lest I become the most h^rSic 
Hecatissa s rival . Your humble Servant to command, 

Sophia 

Dear Madam, —It is not me you are in love with 

The Spectator. 
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acquainted only with the French and Italian critics, 
but also with the ancient and moderns who have 
written in either of the learned languages. Above 
all, I would have them w^ell versed in the Greek and 
Ijatin poets, without which a man very often fancies 
that he understands a critic, when in reality he does 
not comprehend his meaning. 

It is in criticism, as in all other sciences and 
speculations; one who brings with him any implicit 
notions and observations which he has made in his 
reading of the poets, will find his own reflections 
methodised and explained, and perhaps several little 
hints that had passed in his mind perfected and 
improved in the works of a good critic; whereas 
one who has not these previous lights is very often 
an utter stranger to what he reads, and apt to put a 
wrong interpretation upon it. 

Nor is it sufficient that a man who sets up for a 
judge in criticism should have perused the authors 
above mentioned, unless he has also a clear and logic 
head. Without this talent he is perpetually puzzled 
and perplexed amidst his own blunders, mistakes 
the sense of those he would confute, of if he chances 
to think right, does not know how to convey his 
thoughts to another with clearness and perspicuity. 
Aristotle, who was the best critic, was also one of 
the best logicians that ever appeared in the world. 

Mr Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding 
would be thought a very odd book for a man to 
make himself master of, who would get a reputation 
by critical writings; though at the same time it is 
very certain that an author who has not learned the 
art of distinguishing between words and things, and 
of ranging his thoughts, and setting them in proper 
lights, whatever notions he may have, will lose him¬ 
self in confusion and obscurity. I noight further 
observe that there is not a Greek or Latin critic who 
has not shown, even in the style of his criticisms, 
that he was a master of all the elegance and delicacy 
of his native tongue. 
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truth of it is, there is nothing more absurd 
than for a man to set up for a critic without a good 
insight into all the parts of learning; whereas many 
of those who have endeavoured to signalize them¬ 
selves by works of this nature among our English 
m-itep, are not only defective in the above-men- 
tioned particulars, but plainly discover by the phrases 

w.vf ^ use of and by their confused 

wffh thinkmg, that they are not acquainted 
with the most common and ordinary systems of 

out^ of °thR® general rules extracted 

words authors ■, with a certain cant of 

words has sometimes set up an illiterate heavv 
writer for a most judicious and formidable critic. ^ 
One great mark, by which you may discover a 

neither taste nor learning, is this 
that he seldom ventures to praise anv passLe 

an author which has not been before re^eived^ and 

applauded by the public, and that his criticism 

part of a critic is so very easy to succeed in fhnf 

°'Ta“S 

ably remarked m those two celebrated lines 

lences than^i^^rfe^c^ions excel- 

beauties of a Twiter and rnm^ 

such things aT am’ ^orld 

most exqufsite words Tnd 

are those which very often nnn^ strokes of an author 

,L.,'.V .lUS'rtS. ■»" 

“ Fontenelle, the Daciers, Ac. 
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greatest violence. Tully observesthat it is very 
easy to brand or fix a mark upon what he caUa 
vcrbum ardens, or, as it may be rendered into 
English, a glowing, bold expression, and to turn 
it into ridicule by a cold, ill-natured criticism. A 
little wit is equally capable of exposing a beauty 
and of aggravating a fault; and though such a 
treatment of an author naturally produces indig¬ 
nation in the mind of an understanding reader, it 
has, however, its effect among the generality of 
those whose hands it falls into, the rabble of 
kind being very apt to think that everything which 
is laughed at with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous 

in itself. , 1.1 • « 

Such a mirth as this is always unseasonable in a 

critic, as it rather prejudices the reader than con¬ 
vinces him, and is capable of making a beauty, as 
well as a blemish, the subject of deiision. A man 
who cannot write with wit on a proper subject is 
dull and stupid, but one who shows it an im¬ 
proper place is as impertinent and absurd. Besides, 
a man who has the gift of ridicule is apt to find 
fault with anything that gives him an opportunity 
of exerting his beloved talent, and very often 
censures a passage, not because there is any fault m 
it, but because he can be merry upon it.^ Such Icmds 
of pleasantry are very unfair and dismgenuous in 
works of criticism, in which the greatest masters, 
both ancient and modern, have always appeared 

with a serious and instructive air. £ 1 

As I intend in my next paper to show the defects 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost, I thought fit to premise 
these few particulars, to the end that the reader 
may know I enter upon it as on a very ungrateful 
work, and that I shaU just point at the imperfections, 

without endeavouring to inflame them 
I must also observe with Longinus , that tne 
productions of a great genius, with many lapses and 

1 Ad Bninium, Orator, viii, 27. 2 < Very apt ’ (folio). 

3 On the Suhlirne, see. 36. 
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inadvertences, are infinitely preferable to the works 
of an inferior kind of author, which are scrupulously 
exact and conformable to all the rules of correct 
writing. 

I shall conclude my paper with a story out of 
Boccalini S which sufficiently shows us the opinion 
that judicious author entertained of the sort of 
critics I have been here mentioning. ‘ A famous 
critic says he, ‘ having gathered together all the 
faults of an eminent poet, made a present of them 
to Apollo, who received them very graciously, and 
lesolved to make the author a suitable return for 
the trouble he had been at in collecting them. In 
order to this, he set before him a sack of wheat, as 
it had beeri just threshed out of the sheaf. He then 
bid him pick out the chaff from among the corn 
and lay It aside by itself. The critic applied himself 
to the task with great industry and pleasure, and 
after ha^ng made the due separation, was presented 
by Apollo with the chaff for his pains.' L, 
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there is some additional grace required to give 
a claim of excelhng in this or that particular action 
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man should be contented with himself that he barely 
does well, but he should perform everything in the 
best and most becoming manner that be is able. 

TuIIy tells us he wrote his Book of Offices 
because there was no time of life in which some 
correspondent duty might not be practised; nor is 
there a duty without a certain decency accompany¬ 
ing it, by which every virtue it is joined to will 
seem to be doubled. Another may do the same 
thing, and yet the action want that air and beauty 
which distinguish it from others; like that inimi¬ 
table sunshine Titian is said to have diffused over 
his landscapes; which denotes them his, and has 
been always unequalled by any other person. 

There is no one action in which this quality I am 
speaking of will be more sensibly perceived, than in 
granting a request, or doing an office of kindness. 
Jlummius, by his way of consenting to a benefac¬ 
tion, shall make it lose its name; while Carus 
doubles the kindness and the obligation. From the 
first the desired request drops indeed at last, but 
from so doubtful a brow, that the obliged has 
almost as much reason to resent the manner of 
bestowing it, as to be thankful for the favour itself. 
Carus invites with a pleasing air, to give hun an 
opportunity of doing an act of humanity, meets the 
petition half way, and consents to a request with a 
countenance which proclaims the satisfaction of his 
mind in assisting the distressed. 

The decency, then, that is to be observed in 
liberality seems to consist in its being performed 
with such cheerfulness as may egress the godlike 
pleasure is to be met with in obliging one’s fellow- 
creatures; that may show good-nature and benevo¬ 
lence overflowed, and do not, as in some men, 
run upon the tilt, and taste of the sediments of a 
grudging uncommunicative disposition. 

Since I have intimated that the greatest decorum 
is to be preserved in the bestowing our good offices, 
I will illustrate it a little by an example drawn from 
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private life, which carries with it such a profusion 
of liberality, that it can be exceeded by nothing but 
the humanity and good nature which accompanies 
it. It is a letter of Pliny’s*, which I Bhalf here 
translate, because the action will best appear in its 
first dress of thought, without any foreign or ambi¬ 
tious ornaments. 


Pliny to Quintilian 

Though I am fully acquainted with the contentment 
and just moderation of your mind, and the conformity 
the education you have given your daughter bears to 
your own character; yet since she is suddenly to be 
married to a person of distinction, whose figure in the 
world makes it necessary for her to be at a more 
than ordinary expense in clothes and equipage suitable 
to her husband s quality; by which, though her 
intrinsic worth be not augmented, yet will it receive 
both ornament and lustre; and knowing your estate 
to be as moderate as the riches of your mind are 
abundant, I must challenge to myself some part of the 
burthen; and as a parent of your child, I present her 
with twelve hundred and fifty crowns towards these 
expenses; which sum had been much larger, had I not 
feared the smallness of it would be the greatest induce¬ 
ment with you to accept of it. Farewell. 


Thus should a benefaction be done with a good 
grace, and shine in the strongest point of light* it 
sho^d not only answer all the hopes and exigencies 
of the receiver, but even outrun his wishes. ’Tis 
this happy manner of behaviour which adds new 
charms to it, and softens those gifts of art and 
nature, which otherwise would be rather distasteful 
than agreeable. Without it valour would degene- 
rate into brutality, learning into pedantry, and the 
genteelest demeanour into affectation. Even re- 
ligion itself, unless decency be the handmaid which 
waits upon her, is apt to make people appear guilty 

fn and lU-hmnour. But this shows virtue 

m her first origmal form, adds a comeliness to re- 

1 Book vi, epist. 32. 
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ligion, and gives its professors the justest title to 
the beauty of holiness. A man fully instructed in 
this art may assume a thousand shapes, and please 
in all. He may do a thousand actions shall become 
none other but himself; not that the things them¬ 
selves are different, but the manner of doing them. 

If you examine each feature by itself, Aglaura 
and Calliclea are equally handsome; but take them 
in the whole, and you cannot suffer the comparison. 
The one is full of numberless, nameless graces, the 
other of as many nameless faults. 

The comeliness of person and decency of be¬ 
haviour, add infinite weight to what is pronounced 
by any one. 'Tis the want of this that often makes 
the rebukes and advice of old rigid persons of no 
effect, and leaves a displeasure in the minds of those 
they are directed to. But youth and beauty, if 
accompanied with a graceful and becoming severity, 
is of mighty force to raise, even in the most profli¬ 
gate, a sense of shame. In Milton the de"^ is 
never described ashamed but once, and that at the 
rebuke of a beauteous angel: 


So sin-ike the cherub, and his grave rebuke 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible. Abashed the devil stood. 

And felt how awful goodness )s, and saw 

Virtue in her own shape how lovely ! saw, and pined 


Ills loss 1. 


The care of doing nothing unbecommg has ao- 
coinpanied the greatest minds to their last rnoments. 
They avoided even an indecent posture m the vep 
article of death. Thus Ccesar gathered his robe 
about him, that he might not fall m a manner un- 
becoming of himself; and the greatest concern that 
appeared® in the behaviour of Lucretia, when she 
sLbbed herself, was, that her ^ody sWd he in an 
attitude worthy the mmd which had mhabited it. 


Ne non procurabat honeste 
Extrema hsec etiam cura, cadentis erat . 

'Twas her last thought, how decently to fall. 


1 raradise Lost, iv, 844-849. 


2 Ovid, Fast, iii, 833. 
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Mr Spectator, —I am a young woman without a 
fortune, but of a very high mind : that is, good sir, 1 
am to the last degree proud and vain. 1 am ever 
railing at the rich for doing things which, upon search 
into my heart, I find I am only angry because I 
cannot do the same myself. I wear the hooped 
petticoat, and am all in calicoes what the finest are in 
silks. It is a dreadful thing to be poor and proud; 
therefore, if you please, a lecture on that subject for 
the satisfaction of your uneasy, humble Servant, 

T. Jezebell 
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Vi-t. ro'*t. 

The famous Gracian \ in his little book wherein 
he lays down maxims for a man’s advancing 
himself at court, advises his reader to associate 
himself with the fortunate, and to shun the com¬ 
pany of the unfortunate; which, notwithstanding 
the baseness of the precept to an honest mind, may 
have something useful in it for those who push their 
interest in the world. It is certain a great part of 
w’hat we call good or ill fortune rises out of right 
or wrong measures and schemes of life. When I 
hear a man complain of his being unfortunate in all 
his undertakings, I shrewdly suspect him for a very 
weak man in his affairs. In conformity with this 
way of thinking, Cardinal Richelieu used to say that 
unfortunate and imprudent were but two words for 
the same thing. As the cardinal himself had a 
great share both of prudence and good fortune, his 
famous antagonist, the Count d’Olivarez, was dis¬ 
graced at the court of Madrid, because it was alleged 

1 Baltasor Gracian (died 165S), a Spanish Jesuit, wrote a book on the 
Courtier, besides other works on social topics. In 1084 Aiuelot de la 
Houssaie published a translation of the Oraculo Manual y ArU de 
Prndencia, &c., under the title of L'Homme de Cour ; and this French 
version was translated into Eoglish by a Mr Savage in 1702 as The Art 
0 / Pi-udence. There had been an earlier English translation in 1004 
The CourtUr's Oracle; or, The Art oj P}'udcnce. ’ 
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against him that he had never any success in his 
undertakings. This, says an eminent author, was 
indirectly accusing him of imprudence. 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans for 
their general upon three accounts, as he was a man 
of courage, conduct, and good fortune. It was, 
perhaps, for the reason above mentioned, namely, 
that a series of good fortune supposes a prudent 
management in the person whom it befalls, that not 
only Sylla the Dictator, but several of the Roman 
emperors, as is still to be seen upon their medals, 
among their other titles, gave themselves that of 
Felix, or fortunate. The heathens, indeed, seem to 
have valued a man more for his good fortune than 
for any other quality, which I think is very natural 
for those who have not a strong belief of another 
u'orld. For how can I conceive a man crowned 
with many distinguishing blessings, that has not 
some extraordinary fund of merit and perfection in 
him, which lies open to the Supreme Eye, though 
perhaps it is not discovered by my observation? 
What is the reason Homer’s and Virgil’s heroes do 
not form a resolution, or strike a blow, without the 
conduct and direction of some deity? Doubtless 
because the poets esteemed it the greatest honour to 
be favoured by the gods, and thought the best way 
of praising a man was to recount those favours 
which naturally implied an extraordinary merit in 
the person on whom they descended. 

Those who believe a future state of rewards and 
punishments act very absurdly if they form their 
opinions of a man’s merit from his successes. But 
certainly, if I thought the whole circle of our being 
was concluded between our births and deaths, I 
should think a man’s good fortune the measure and 
standard of his real merit, since Providence would 
have no opportunity of rewarding his virtue and 
perfections, but in the present life. A virtuous 
unbeliever, who lies under the pressure of misfor¬ 
tunes, has reason to cry out, as they say Brutus did 
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a little before his death, * O virtue, I have worshipped 
thee as a substantial good, but I find thou art an 
empty name 

But to return to our first point. Though pru¬ 
dence does undoubtedly in a great measure produce 
our good or ill fortune in the world, it is certain 
there are many unforeseen accidents and occurrences 
which very often pervert the finest schemes that can 
be laid by human wisdom. The race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. Nothing 
less than infinite wisdom can have an absolute com¬ 
mand over fortune; the highest degree of it which 
man can possess is by no means equal to fortuitous 
events, and to such contingencies as may rise in the 
prosecution of our affairs. Nay, it very often hap¬ 
pens that prudence, which has always in it a great 
mixture of caution, hinders a man from being so 
fortunate as he might possibly have been without it. 
A person •w'ho only aims at what is likely to succeed, 
and follow’s closely the dictates of human prudence, 
.never meets with those great and unforeseen suc¬ 
cesses, which are often the effect of a sanguine 
temper, or a more happy rashness; and this perhaps 
may be the reason, that according to the common 
observation, fortune, like other females, delights 
rather in favouring the young than the old. 

Upon the whole, since man is so shortsighted a 
creature, and the accidents which may happen to 
him so various, I cannot but be of Dr Tillotson’s 
opinion in another case, that were there any doubt 
of a Providence, yet it certainly would bo very de¬ 
sirable there should be such a Being of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, on whose direction we might 
rely in the conduct of human life. 

It is a great presumption to ascribe our successes 
to our own management, and not to esteem our¬ 
selves upon any blessing, rather as it is the bounty of 
Heaven than the acquisition of our own prudence. 
I am very well ^eased with a medal which was 
struck by Queen Elizabeth a little after the defeat 
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of the Invincible Armada, to perpetuate the memory 
of that extraordinary event. It is well known how 
the King of Spain, and others who were the enemies 
of that great princess, to derogate from her glory, 
ascribed the ruin of their fleet rather to the violence 
of storms and tempests than to the bravery of the 
English. Queen Elizabeth, instead of looking upon 
this as a diminution of her honour, valued herself 
upon such a signal favour of Providence; and ac¬ 
cordingly, in the reverse of the medal above men¬ 
tioned, has represented a fleet * beaten by a tempest, 
and falling foul upon one another, with that religious 
inscription, Afflavit Deus et dissipantur (‘ He blew 
with His wind, and they were scattered ’). 

It is remarked of a famous Grecian general, whose 
name I cannot at present recollect*, and who had 
been a particular favourite of fortune, that upon 
recounting his victories among his friends, he added 
at the end of several great actions, ‘ And in this 
fortune had no share After which it is observed 
in history, that he never prospered in anything he 
undertook. 

As arrogance, and a conceitedness of our own 
abilities, are very shocking and offensive to men of 
sense and virtue, we may be sure they are highly 
displeasing to that Being who delights in an humble 
mind, and by several of His dispensations seems 
purposely to show us that our own schemes or 
prudence have no share in our advancement. 

Since on this subject I have already admitted 
several quotations which have occurred to my 
memory upon writing this paper, I will conclude it 
with a little Persian fable. A drop of water-fell out 
of a cloud into the sea, and finding itself lost in 
such an immensity of fluid matter, broke out into 
the following reflection: ‘AlasI what an insignifi¬ 
cant creature am I in this prodigious ocean of 

1 ‘ Accordingly you see in the reverse of the medal above mentioned, 
a fleet' (folio,"as corrected by an erratum). 

Timotbeus. 
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waters; my existence is of no concern* to the 
universe, I am reduced to a kind of nothing, and am 
less than the least of the works of God *. It so hap¬ 
pened that an oyster, which lay in the neighbourhood 
of this drop, chanced to gape and swallow it up in 
the midst of this his humble soliloquy. The drop, 
says the fable, lay a great w’hile hardening in the 
shell, till by degrees it was ripened into a pearl, 
which falling into the hands of a diver, after a long 
series of adventures, is at present that famous pearl 
which is fixed on the top of the Persian diadem. L. 
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Dijlcila (sf pfurimum rirtutcm reixi'cH qui ionqyer acev.nda foytv.iut 
tisi'.a. Tull., a<l Hfrcnnium. 

Insolence is the crime of all others which every 
man is most apt to rail at; and yet is there one 
respect in which almost all men living are guilty of 
it, and that is in the case of laying a greater value 
upon the gifts of fortune than we ought. It is here 
in England come into our very language, as a 
propriety of distinction, to say, when we would 
speak of persons to their advantage, * They are 
people of condition There is no doubt but the 
proper use of riches implies that a man should exert 
all the good qualities imaginable; and if we mean 
by a man of condition or qi^ality one who, according 
to the wealth he is master of, shows himself just, 
beneficent, and charitable, that term ought very 
deservedly to be had in the highest veneration; but 
when wealth is used only as it is the support of 
pomp and luxury, to be rich is very far from being 
a recommendation to honour and respect. It is 
indeed the greatest insolence imaginable in a 
creature who would feel the extremes of thirst and 
hunger if he did not prevent * his appetites before 
they call upon him, to be so forgetful of the common 

I ‘ S'giiificancy ’ (folio). - Anticipate. 
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necessity of human nature as never to cast an eye 
upon the poor and needy. The fellow who escaped 
from a ship which struck upon a rock in the West, 
and joined with the country people to destroy his 
brother sailors and make her a wreck, was thought 
a most execrable creature; but does not every man 
who enjoys the possession of what he naturally wants, 
and is unmindful of the unsupplied distress of other 
men, betray the same temper of mind? When a 
man looks about him, and with regard to riches and 
poverty beholds some drawn in pomp and equipage, 
and they and their very servants with an air of scorn 
and triumph overlooking the multitude that pass 
by them : and in the same street a creature of the 
same make crying out in the name of all that is 
good and sacred to behold his misery, and give him 
some supply against hunger and nakedness; who 
would believe these two beings were of the same 
species? But so it is, that the consideration of 
fortune has taken up all our minds, and, as I 
have often complained, poverty and riches stand 
in our imaginations in the places of guilt and 
innocence. But in all seasons there will be some 
instances of persons who have souls too large to 
be taken with popular prejudices, and while the 
rest of mankind are contending for superiority in 
power and wealth, have their thoughts bent upon 
the necessities of those below them. The charity 
schools which have been erected of late years are the 
greatest instances of public spirit the age has pro¬ 
duced : but indeed, when we consider how long this 
sort of beneficence has been on foot, it is rather from 
the good management of those institutions than 
from the number or value of the benefactions to 
them, that they make so great a figure. One would 
think it impossible that in the space of fourteen 
years there should not have been five thousand 
pounds bestowed in gifts this way, nor sixteen 
hundred children, including males and females, put 
out into methods of industry. It is not allowed me 
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to speak of luxury and folly with the severe spirit 
they deserve; I shall only therefore say, I shall very 
readily compound with any lady in a hoop-petticoat, 
if she gives the price of one half yard of the silk 
towards clothing, feeding, and instructing an in¬ 
nocent helpless creature of her own sex in one of 
these schools. The consciousness of such an action 
will give her features a nobler life on this illustrious 
day \ than all the jewels that can hang in her hair, 
or can be clustered in her bosom. It would be 
uncourtly to speak in harsher words to the fair, but 
to men one may take a little more freedom. It is 
monstrous how a man can live with so little reflection 
as to fancy he is not in a condition very unjust, and 
disproportioned to the rest of mankind, while he 
enjoys wealth, and exerts no benevolence or bounty 
to others. As for this particular occasion of these 
schools, there cannot any offer more worthy a 
generous mind. Would you do an handsome thing 
without return? do it for an infant that is not 
sensible of the obligation : would you do it for 
public good? do it for one who would be an honest 
artificer : would you do it for the sake of heaven? 
give it to one who shall be instructed in the worship 
of Him for whose sake you gave it. It is, methinks, 
a most laudable institution this, if it were of no 
other expectation than that of producing a race of 
good and useful servants, who will have more than 
a liberal, a religious education. What would not a 
man do, in common prudence, to lay out in purchase 
of one about him, who would add to all his orders 
he gave the weight of the commandments to enforce 
an obedience to them? for one who would consider 
his master as his father, his friend, and benefactor 
upon the easy terms, and in expectation of no other 
return but moderate wages and gentle usage? It is 
the common vice of children to run too much 
among the servants; from such as are educated in 
these places they would see nothing but lowliness in 

1 The Queen's l>irth«iay. 
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the servant, which would not be disingenuous in the 
child. All the ill offices and defamatory whispers 
which take their birth from domestics, would be 
prevented if this charity could be made universal; 
and a good man might have a knowledge of the 
whole life of the persons he designs to take into his 
house for his own service, or that of his family or 
children, long before they were admitted. This 
would create endearing dependences; and the obli¬ 
gation would have a paternal air in the master, who 
would be relieved from much care and anxiety from 
the gratitude and diligence of an humble friend 
attending him as his servant. I fall into this dis¬ 
course from a letter sent to me, to give me notice 
that fifty boys would be clothed and take their seats 
(at the charge of some generous benefactors) in St 
Bride's Church on Sunday next*. I wish I could 
promise to myself anything which my correspondent 
seems to expect from a publication of it in this 
paper; for there can be nothing added to what so 
many excellent and learned men have said on this 
occasion : but that there may be something here 
which would move a generous mind, like that of 
him who writ to me, I shall transcribe an handsome 
paragraph of Dr Snape’s sermon on these charities, 
which my correspondent enclosed with his letter *: 

The wise Providence has amply compensated the 
disadvantages of the poor and indigent, in wanting 
many of the conveniences of this life, by a more 
abundant provision for their happiness in the next. 
Had they been higher born, or more richly endowed, 
they would have wanted this manner of education, 
of which those only enjoy the benefit who are low 

1 In the parish of St Bride’s, Fleet Street, there was a charity school 
for fifty hoys; and soon after this paper was written provision was 
made for fifty pirls also (See No. 380). 

2 Dr Andrew Snape's sermons were published in collected form m 
1745. Tlie sermon here alluded to was the one on Matt, xi, 25, printed 
in 1711 : ‘ A Sermon preached May 24,1711, at the Anniversary Meeting 
of the Children educated in the Charity Schools in . . . London and 
Westminster ’. 
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enough to submit to it; where they have such 
advantages without money, and without price, as the 
rich cannot purchase with it. The learning which 

whfrr?< 5 ^t edifying to them than that 

others : thus do they become more 

and thlv'' goodness by being depressed in fortune, 
and their poverty is, m reality, their preferment. T. 
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[addison- 


^/o.?j|7a non aaiht penunUm/(eu.ina romim : 

reliil exhdusta redirivus puUulU urea 
^ uinmu», et e plcno semper tolfatur acervo 
Aon unqnam reputant, quanti sibi gaudid constenf. 

Jcv., Sat. vl, 302 

,d^ a'm tuimed of my great climacteric i 

ICl dni V ta. rv\r\r% A ?. . A 4 . ’ 


^^4. U • V c»iIV4 VI ixii Illgll SDlFlt I DUt COUlfl 

not bring her to close with me, beforo^I had entered 
into a treaty with her longer than that of the Grand 
Alliance^ Among other articles it woe fuJ 
stipulated that she should have £400 a year for pin” 
money ^ which I obliged mvself to pay q^uarterly Fn?o 

plenipotentiary in 

that affair. I have ever since religiously observed^ my 

supposed to bc^a'c?it?MrpoiSlr?a man's year was 

year, which combined the two uninK?? was 

disputing over marriage settlements^^’ ^ represents two fathers 

abate to four hundred ‘ swallow these pins, I will 

lawyers finished the 

married In the idSsonlaid 

sometliinc: else to mortMfre^ woman must find out 

is pursued in No. 299 . ^erpm-money is gone’. The subject 
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part in this solemn agreement. Now, sir, so it is, 
that the lady has had several children since I married 
her; to which, if I should credit our malicious 
neighbours, her pin-money has not a little contributed. 
The education of these my children, who, contrary to 
mv expectation, are born to me every year, straitens 
me so much, that I have begged their mother to free 
me from the obligation of the above-mentioned pin- 
money, that it may go towards making a Provision 
for her family. This proposal makes her noble blood 
swell in her veins, insomuch that finding me a little 
tardy in her last quarter’s payment, she threatens me 
every day to arrest me; and proceeds so far as to tell 
me, that if I do not do her justice, I shall die in a 
jail. To this she adds, when her passion will let her 
argue calmly, that she has several 
hand, which must be discharged very 
that she cannot lose her money as 

her fashion, if she makes me any abatements thi^ 
t VinnA Rir V 011 will t8»k6 sn occasion from 

hence to give^your opinion upon a subject which you 
harnot let touched" and inform us if there are any 
nrecedent^ for this usage among our ancestors, o 

whether you find any mention of^ am 

Grotius, PuffendorffS or any other civilians. I am, 

ever the humblest of your aWs,^ 

Aq there is no man living who is a 
fesid advocate for the fair sex 

iq none that would be more unwilling to invade a y 
S their ancient rights and privileges; but as the 

do£ oTpin.monly U of by 

's 

himself, and in a maimer becoming accessory 

1 Hufro Grotius and Samuel Puffendorff were celebrated writers on 
law in the seventeenth century. 
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own dishonour. We may, indeed, generally observe, 
that in proportion as a woman is more or less beauti¬ 
ful, and her husband advanced in years, she stands 
in need of a greater or less number of pins, and 
upon a treaty of marriage, rises or falls in her 
demands accordingly. It must likewise be owned, 
that high quality in a mistress does very much in¬ 
flame this article in the marriage reckoning. 

But where the age and circumstances of both 
parties are pretty much upon a level, I cannot but 
think the insisting upon pin-money is very extra¬ 
ordinary; and yet we find several matches broken 
off upon this very head. What would a foreigner, 
or one who is a stranger to this practice, think of a 
lover that forsakes his mistress, because he is not 
willing to keep her in pins? but what would ho 
think of the mistress, should he be informed that 
she asks five or six hundred pounds a year for this 
use? Should a man unacquainted with our customs 
be told the sums which are allowed in Great Britain, 
under the title of pin-money, what a prodigious 
consumption of pins would ha think there was in 
this island? ‘ A pin a day ’, says our frugal proverb, 
‘is a groat a year’; so that, according to this 
calculation, my friend Fribble's wife must every year 
make use of eight million six hundred and forty 
thousand new pins. 

I am not ignorant that our British ladies allege 
they comprehend under this general term several 
other conveniences of life; I could therefore wish, 
for the honour of my countrywomen, that they had 
rather called it needle-money, which might have im¬ 
plied something of good-housewifery, and not have 
given the rnalicious world occasion to think, that 
dress and trifle have always the uppermost place in 
a woman’s thoughts. 

I know several of my fair reasoners urge, in 
dcfencs of tliis pr&ctico^ tb&t it is but & necesssry 
provision they make for themselves, in case their 
husband proves a churl or a miser; so that they 

A A 2 
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consider this allowance as a kind of alimony, which 
they may lay their claim to, without actually separat¬ 
ing from their husbands. But with submission, I 
think a woman who will give up herself to a man in 
marriage, where there is the least room for such an 
apprehension, and trust her person to one whom she 
will not rely on for the common necessaries of life, 
may very properly be accused (in the phrase of an 
homely proverb) of being * penny wise and pound 
foolish 

It is observed of over-cautious generals, that they 
never engage in a battle without securing a retreat, 
in case the event should not answer their expecta¬ 


tions; on the other hand, your greatest conquerors 
have burnt their ships, or broke down the bridges 
behind them, as being determined either to succeed 
or die in the engagement. In the same manner I 
should very much suspect a woman who takes such 
precautions for her retreat, and contrives methods 
how she may live happily, without the affection of 
on© to whom she joins herself for life# Separate 
purses, between man and wife, are, in my opinion, as 
unnatural as separate beds. A marriage cannot be 
happy, where the pleasures, inclinations, and mterests 
of both parties are not the same. There is no greater 
incitement to love in the mind of man, than the 
sense of a person’s depending upon him for her ease 
and happiness; as a woman uses all her endeavoms 
to please the person whom she looks upon as her 

honour, her comfort, and her support. ^ 

For this reason I am not very much surprised 
at the behaviour of a rough country squire, who, 
being not a little shocked at the proceedmg of a 
young widow that would not recede from her 
demands of pin-money, was so enraged at her 
mercenary temper, that he told her m great wrath, 

as sL thought him her slave, he would 

show all the world he did not care a pm for her . 
Upon which he flew out of the room, and never saw 


her more. 
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Socrates, in Plato’s Alcibiadest says he was in¬ 
formed by one, who had travelled through Persia, 
that as he passed over a great tract of lands, and 
inquired what the name of the place was, they told 
him it was the Queen’s Girdle; to which he adds, 
that another wide field, which lay by it, was called 
the Queen’s Veil, and that in the same manner there 
was a large portion of ground set aside for every 
part of her majesty’s dress. These lands might 
not be improperly called the Queen of Persia’s Pin- 
money. 

I remember my friend Sir Roger, who I dare say 
never read this passage in Plato, told me some time 
since, that upon his courting the perverse widow (of 
whom I have given an account in former papers) he 
had disposed of an hundred acres in a diamond ring, 
which he would have presented her with, had she 
thought fit to accept it; and that upon her wedding 
day she should have carried on her head fifty of the 
tallest oaks upon his estate. He further informed 
me that he would have given her a coalpit to keep 
her in clean linen, that he would have allowed her 
the profits of a windmill for her fans, and have pre¬ 
sented her, once in three years, with the shearing of 
his sheep for her under-petticoats ^ To which the 
knight always adds, that though he did not care for 
fine clothes himself, there should not have been a 
woman in the country better dressed than my Lady 
Coverley. Sir Roger perhaps may in this, as well as 
in many other of his devices, appear something odd 
and singular; but if the humour of pin-money pre¬ 
vails, I think it would be very proper for every 
gentleman of an estate to mark out so many acres 
of it under the title of The Pins. L, 

1 ‘ Sheep to keep her in nnder-pctticoats' (folio). 
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No. 296, Fridayf Feh. 8, 1712 [steele 

- Nvgis addere pondiis. HoR., I £p. xix, 42 

Dear Spec. —Having lately conversed much with 
the fair sex on the subject of your speculations (which 
since their appearance in public, have been the chief 
exercise of the female loquacious faculty) I found the 
fair ones possessed with a dissatisfaction at you 
prefixing Greek mottoes to the frontispiece of your 
late papers; and as a man of gallantry, I thought it 
a duty incumbent on me to impart it to you, in hopes 
of a reformation, which is only to be effected by a 
restoration of the Latin to the usual dignity in your 
papers, which of late the Greek, to the great displeasure 
of your female readers, has usurped; for though the 
Latin has the recommendation of being as unintel¬ 
ligible to them as the Greek, yet being written of 
the same character with their mother tongue, by the 
assistance of a spelling-book it is legible; which 
quality the Greek wants : and since the introduction of 
operas into this nation, the ladies are so charmed with 
sounds abstracted from their ideas, .that they adore 
and honour the sound of Latin as it is old Italiam i 
am a solicitor for the fair sex, and therefore think 
myself in that character more likely to be prevalent in 
this request, than if I should subscribe myself by my 
proper name. 

I desire you may insert this in one of your spec^a- 
tions, to show my zeal for removing the dissatisfaction 
of the fair sex, and restoring you to their favour. 


Sm I was some time since in company with a 
voune officer, who entertained us with the conquest he 
had made over a female neighbour of hisj when a 
gentleman who stood by, as, I suppose, envying the 
captain’s good fortune, asked him what reapn he had 
to^believe^ the lady admired him ? Why , says he, 
‘ my lodgings are opposite to hers, and she is con¬ 
tinually at her window either at work, reading, taking 
snuff, or putting herself in some toying posture on 
purpose to draw my eyes that way. The ^^nfessio 
of this vain soldier made me reflect on some of my own 
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actions; for you must know, sir, I am often at a 
window which fronts the apartments of several gentle¬ 
men, who I doubt not have the same opinion of me. 
I must own I love to look at them all, one for being 
well dressed, a second for his fine eye, and one particu¬ 
lar one because he is the least man I ever saw ; but 
there is something so easy and pleasant in the manner 
of my little man, that I observe he is a favourite of 
all his acquaintance. I could go on to tell you of many 
others that I believe think I have encouraged them 
from my w'indow : but pray let me have vour opinion 
of the use of the window in a beautiful lady ; and how 
often she may look out at the same man, without being 
supposed to have a mind to jump out to him. Yours, 

Aurelia Careless 

Twice. 

Mr Spectator,— I have for some time made love to 
a lady, who received it with all the kind returns I 
ought to expect. But without any provocation that I 
know of, she has of late shunned mo with the utmost 
abhorrence, insomuch that she went out of church last 
Sunday in the midst of divine service, upon my coming 
into the same pew'. Pray, sir, what must I do in this 
business? Your Servant, Euphues 

Lei her alone ten days. 

York, January the 20th, 1711-12 

Mr Spectator, —We have in this town a sort of 
people who pretend to wit and write lampoons : I 
have lately been the subject of one of them. The 
scribbler had not genius enough in verse to turn my 
age, as indeed I am an old maid, into raillery, for 
affecting a youthier turn than is consistent with my 
time of day; and therefore he makes the title to his 
madrigal, ‘ The Character of Mrs Judith Lovebane, 
born in the year 1680’. What I desire of you is, that 
you disallow that a coxcomb who pretends to write 
verse, should put the most malicious thing he can say 
in prose. This I humbly conceive will disable our 
country wits, who indeed take a great deal of pains to 
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say anything in rhyme, though they say it very ill. 
I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

Susanna Lovebane 

Mr Spectator, —^We are several of us, gentlemen 
and ladies, who board in the same house, and after 
dinner one of our company (an agreeable man enough 
otherwise) stands up and reads your paper to us all. 
We are the civillest people in the world to one another, 
and therefore I am forced to this way of desiring our 
reader, when he is doing this office, not to stand afore 
the fire. This will be a general good to our family 
this cold weather. He will, I know, take it to be our 
common request when he comes to these words, ‘ Pray, 
sir, sit down’j which I desire you to insert, and you 
will particularly oblige, your daily Reader, 

Charity Frost 


Sib, —I am a great lover of dancing, but cannot 
perform so well as some others. However, by my 
out-of-the-way capers, and some original grimaces, I 
don’t fail to divert the company, particularly the 
ladies, who laugh immoderately all the time. Some, 
who pretend to be my friends, tell me they do it m 
derision, and would advise me to leave it off, withal 
that I make myself ridiculous. I don t know what to 
do in this affair, but am resolved not to give over 
upon any account till I have the opinion of the 
Spectator. Your humble Servant, John Teott 

If Mr Trott ‘ is not awkward out of 
has a right to dance let who will laugh. But 
if he has no ear he will interrupt others; and I am 
of opinion he should sit still. Given under my 
hand this fifth of February 1711-12^^ 

J. • 
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Sg,-egio insperm reprehenda, earpore mem. non . t Sal. 65^ 

rViof T have said in niy last Saturday s 
oaj^l shall enter on the subject of this without 
^ ^ * 1 See Nos. 808, 314, 816. 
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farther preface, and remark the several defects 
which appear in the fable, the characters, the 
sentiments, and the language of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost; not doubting but the reader will pardon me, 
if I allege at the same time whatever may be said 
for the extenuation of such defects. The first im¬ 
perfection which I shall observe in the fable is, that 
the event of it is unhappy. 

The fable of every poem is, according to Aris¬ 
totle’s division, either simple or implex ’. It is 
called simple when there is no change of fortune 
in it, implex when the fortune of the chief actor 
changes from bad to good, or from good to bad. 
The implex fable is thought the most perfect; I 
suppose, because it is more proper to stir up the 
passions of the reader, and to surprise him witli 
a greater variety of accidents. 

The implex fable is therefore of two kinds. In 
the first, the chief actor makes his way through a 
long series of dangers and diflBculties, untif he 
arrives at honour and prosperity, as we see in the 
story of Ulysses*. In the second, the chief actor 
in the poem falls from some eminent pitch of 
honour and prosperity, into misery and disgrace. 
Thus we see Adam and Eve sinking from a state 
of innocence and happiness, into the most abject 
condition of sin and sorrow. 

The most taking tragedies among the ancients 
\ver6 built on this last sort of implex fable, par- 
ticularly the tragedy of (Edipus^ which proceeds 
upon a story, if we may believe Aristotle*, the most 
proper for tragedy that could be invented by the 
wit of man. I have taken some pains in a former 
paper* to show that this kind of implex fable, 
wherein the event is unhappy, is more apt to affect 
an audience than that of the first kind; notwith- 

1 PoefiM, cap. X. Professor Moriey points out that Addison got the 

’’ complicated, froJu the translation and notes on 
An.stotle by Andre Dacicr. 

* The stories of Achilles, Ulysses, and JEneas ’ (folio). 

3 Poetics, cap. xi. 4 No. 40. 
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standing many excellent pieces among the ancients, 
as well as most of those which have been written 
of late years in our own country, are raised upon 
contrary plans. I must however own, that I think 
this kind of fable, which is the most perfect in 
tragedy, is not so proper for an heroic poem. * 

hlilton seems to have been sensible of this im¬ 
perfection in his fable, and has therefore endeavoured 
to cure it by several expedients; particularly by the 
mortification which the great adversary of mankind 
meets with upon his return to the assembly of in¬ 
fernal spirits, as it is described in a beautiful passage 
of the tenth book; and likewise by the vision, 
wliorein Adam at the close of the poem sees his 
offspring triumphing over his great enemy, and him¬ 
self restored to a happier Paradise than that from 
which he fell. 

There is another objection against Milton’s fable, 
which is indeed almost the same with the former, 
though placed in a different light, namely, that the 
hero in the Paradise Lost is unsuccessful, and by 
no means a match for his enemies. This gave 
occasion to Mr Dry den’s reflection, that the devil 
was in reality Milton's hero h I think I have obviated 
this objection in my first paper. The Paradise 
Lost is an epic, or a narrative * poem; he that looks 
for an hero in it searches for that which Milton 
never intended; but* if he will needs fix the name 
of an hero upon any person in it, it is certainly 
the Messiah who is the hero, both in the^ principal 
action, and in the chief episodes^. Paganism could 
not furnish out a real action for a fable greater than 
that of the Iliad or ALneid^ and therefore an heathen 
could not form a higher notion of a poem than one 
of that kind which they call an heroic. Whether 
Milton’s is not of a sublimer * nature I will not 


1 ‘ Spenser has a better plea for his Faerie Queen had Ihs 
finished, or been one ; and Milton if tlie devil had not been his hero, 
instead of Adam ’ (Dedication of the JEneid). 

2 * An epic, narrative (folio), 3 Or v 

■i ‘ In the episode ’ (folio). » ‘ Greater (folio). 
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presume to determine. It is sufficient that I show 
there is in the Paradise Lost all the greatness of 
plan, regularity of design, and masterly beauties 
which we discover in Homer and Virgil. 

I must in the next place observe, that Milton has 
interwoven in the texture of his fable some particulars 
which do not seem to have probability enough for 
an epic poem, particularly in the actions which he 
ascribes to Sin and Death ^ and the picture which he 
draws of the Limbo of Vanity, with other passages 
in the second * book. Such allegories rather savour 
of the spirit of Spenser and Ariosto, than of Homer 
and Virgil, 

In the structure of his poem ho has likewise 
admitted of too many digi*essions. It is finely 
observed by Aristotle, that the author of an heroic 
poem should seldom speak himself, but throw as 
much of his work as he can into the mouths of 
those who are his principal actors *. Aristotle has 
given no reason for this precept; but I presume it 
is because the mind of the reader is more awed 
and elevated when he hears .^neas or Achilles speak, 
than when Virgil or Homer talk in their own 
persons; besides that assuming the character of an 
eminent man is apt to fire the imagination, and raise 
the ideas of the author. Tully tells us mention¬ 
ing his Dialogue of Old Age, in which Cato is the 
chief speaker, that upon a review of it he was agree¬ 
ably imposed upon, and fancied that it was Cato, 
and not he himself, who uttered his thoughts on 
that subject. 

If the reader would be at the pains to see how the 
story of the Iliad and the Ailneid is delivered by 
those persons who act in it, he will be surprised to 
find how little in either of these poems proceeds 
from the authors. Milton has, in the general dis¬ 
position of his fable, very finely observed this great 
rule; insomuch that there is scarce a third * part of 

1 Paradise Lost, ii, 648 seq. 

2 The account of the Limbo of Vanity is in Book iii, 444 seg. 

Poetics, c&p. * On Friendship, i, i. 5 «Tenth’(folio). 
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it which comes from the poet; the rest is spoken 
either by Adam and Eve, or by some good or evil 
spirit who is engaged either in their destruction or 
defence. 

From what has been here observed, it appears that 
digressions are by no means to be allowed of in an 
epic poem. If the poet, even in the ordinary course 
of his narration, should speak as little as possible, 
he should certainly never let his narration sleep for 
the sake of any reflections of his own. I have often 
observed, with a secret admiration, that the longest 
reflection in the ^neid is in that passage of the tenth 
book, where Tumus is represented as dressing him¬ 
self in the spoils of Pallas, whom he had slain. 
Virgil here lets his fable stand still for the sake of 
the following remark : ‘ How is the mind of man 
ignorant of futurity, and unable to bear prosperous 
fortune with moderation? The time will come 
when Turnus shall wish that he had left the body of 
Pallas untouched, and curse the day on which he 
dressed himself in these spoils ‘ As the great event 
of the ^neid, and the death of Turnus, whom 
^neas slew because he saw him adorned with the 
spoils of Pallas, turns upon this incident, Virgil 
went out of his way to make this reflection upon it, 
without which so small a circumstance might pos¬ 
sibly have slipped out of his reader’s memory. 
Lucan, who was an injudicious poet, lets drop his 
story very frequently for the sake of his unneces¬ 
sary digressions, or his diverticula^ as Scaliger calls 
them*. If he gives us an account of the prodigies 
which preceded the CivU War, he declaims the 

occasion, and shows how much happier it would be 
for man, if he did not feel his evil fortune before it 

comes to pass, 

weight, but by the apprehension of it . Milton s 
complaint of his blindness, his panegyric on mar- 
riage, his reflections on Adam and Eve s gomg 

1 J^neid, x, 501-505. , , 2 Poetics, vi, 0. 

3 Pkarsalia, ii, 1-15. 
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naked, of the angels eating, and several other pas¬ 
sages in his poem ‘, are liable to the same exception, 
though I must confess there is so great a beautv in 
these very digressions, that I would not wish them 
out of his poem, 

I have in a former paper * spoken of the char¬ 
acters of MUton’s Paradise Lost, and declared my 
opinion as to the allegorical persons who are intro¬ 
duced in it. 

If we look into the sentiments, I think they are 
sometimes defective under the following heads : 
first, as there are several’ of them too much 
pointed, and some that degenerate even into puns. 
Of this last kind I am afraid is that in the first 
book, where, speaking of the pigmies, he calls them 


. . . The ■* small infantrj’ 
Waned on by cranes . . 


Another blemish that appears in some of his 
thoughts is his frequent allusion to heathen fables, 
which are not certainly of a piece with the divine 
subject of which he treats. I do not find fault with 
these allusions, where the poet himself represents 
them as fabulous, as he does in some places, but 
where he mentions them as truths and matters of 
fact. The limits of my paper will not give me 
leave to be particular in instances of this kind : the 
reader will easily remark them in his perusal of the 
poem. 

A third fault in his sentiments is an unnecessary 
ostentation of learning, which likewise occurs verv 
frequently. It is certain that both Homer and 
Virgil were masters of all the learning of their 
times, but it shows itself in their works after an 
indirect and concealed manner. Milton seems am¬ 
bitious of letting us know, by his excursions on 
free-will and predestination, and his many glances 
upon history, astronomy, geography, and the like, 


2 

2 

S 


Paradise Lost, iii, 1-55 ; iv, V50-770, 
No. 273. 3 ‘ Some ’ (folio). 

Paradise Lost, i, 575. 


312-320; v, 404-^33. 

* ‘ That ’ (Milton). 
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as well as by the terms and phrases he sometimes 
makes use of, that he was acquainted with the 
whole circle of arts and sciences. 

If, in the last place, we consider the language 
of this great poet, we must allow what I have 
hinted in a former paper, that it is often too much * 
laboured, and sometimes obscured by old words, 
transpositions, and foreign idioms. Seneca’s ob¬ 
jection to the style of a great author, Riget ejus 
oratiOi nihil in ea placidum nihil lene^j is what 
many critics make to Milton : as I cannot wholly 
refute it, so I have already apologized for it in 
another paper; to which I may further add, that 
Milton’s sentiments and ideas were so wonderfully 
sublime that it would have been impossible for him 
to have represented them in their full strength and 
beauty without having recourse to these foreign 
assistances. Our language sunk under him, and 
was unequal to that greatness of soul which fur¬ 
nished him with such glorious conceptions. 

A second fault in his language is that ho often 
affects a kind of jingle in his words, as in the 
following passages, and many others : 

And brought into the3 vorld a world of woe*. 

Begirt the Almighty throne 
Beseeching or besieging^ 

This tempted our attempt^ 

At one slight bound high overleapt all bound 7. 

I know there are figures for this kind of speech, 
that some of the greatest ancients have been guilty 
of it, and that Aristotle himself has given it a place 
in his ‘ Rhetoric ’ among the beauties of that art*. 
But as it is in itself poor and trifling, it is, I think, 
at present universally exploded by all the masters 
of polite writing. 

1 ‘ It is too much ’ (folio). 

Seneca (the elder), Controversies, vii, 4, 8 (Cook). 

3 ‘ That brought into this ’ (Milton). 

* Paradise Lost, ix, 11. ® Ibid., v, 868. 

6 Ibid., i, 642. 7 Ibid., iv, 181. 

8 Rhetoric, iii chap. 11. 
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The last fault which I shall take notice of in 
Milton’s style is the frequent use of what the 
learned call technical words, or terms of art. It is 
one of the great beauties of poetry to make hard 
things intelligible, and to deliver what is abstruse of 
itself in such easy language as may be understood 
by ordinary readers: besides that the knowledge 
of a poet should rather seem born with him, or 
inspired, than drawn from books and systems. I 
have often wondered how Mr Dryden could translate 
a passage of Virgil after the following manner ; 

Tack to the larboard, and stand oft' to sea. 

Veer starboard sea and land. 

Milton makes use of larboard in the same manner *, 
When he is upon building he mentions Doric pillars, 
pilasters, cornice, frieze, architrave. When he talks 
of heavenly bodies, you meet with ecliptic, and 
eccentric, the trepidation, stars dropping from the 
zenith, rays culminating from the equator*. To 
which might be added many instances of the like 
kind in several other arts and sciences. 

I shall in my nezt papers * give an account of the 
many particular beauties in Milton, which would 
have been too long to insert under those general 
heads I have already treated of, and with which I 
intend to conclude this piece of criticism. L. 


No. 298. Monday, Feh. 11, 1712. 

Nv.squnm tutaJUlcs. Virq,, JEn. iv, 873 


[STEELE 


London, Feb. 9, 1711-12 

Mr Spectator,— I am a virgin, and in no case 

fit? ®u J ^ remain, or 

else become, tis to be feared, less happy : for I find 

not the least good effect from the just correction 

you some time since gave that too free, that looser 


1 

o 

a 


ParadUe Lost, ii, 1019. 

f 483, 016. 

^ext Saturday's paper' (folio). 
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part ^ of our sex which spoils the men j the same 
connivance at the vices, the same easy admittance of 
addresses, the same vitiated relish of the conversation 
of the greatest of rakes (or in a more fashionable 
way of expressing one’s self, of such as have seen the 
world most) still abounds, increases, multiplies. 

The humble petition, therefore, of many of the most 
strictly virtuous, and of myself, is that you’ll once 
more exert your authority, and that, according to your 
late promise, your full, your impartial authority, on 
this sillier branch of our kind : for why should they 
be the uncontrollable mistresses of our fate ? Why 
should they with impunity indulge the males in 
licentiousness whilst single, and we have the dismal 
hazard and plague of reforming them when married? 
Strike home, sir, then, and spare not, or all our 
maiden hopes, our gilded hopes of nuptial felicity 
are frustrated, are vanished; and you yourself, as 
well as Mr Courtly will, by smoothing over immodest 
practices with the gloss of soft and harmless names, 
forever forfeit our esteem. Nor think that I’m herein 
more severe than need be : if I have not reason more 
than enough, do you and the world judge from this 
ensuing account, which, I think, will prove the evil 
to be universal. 

You must know, then, that since your reprehension 
of this female degeneracy came out, I’ve had a tender 
of respects from no less than five persons, of tolerable 
Agure too as times go. But the misfortune is, that 
four of the five are professed followers of the mode. 
They would face me down, that all women of good 
sense ever were, and ever will be, latitudinarians in 
wedlock; and always did, and will, give and take 
what they profusely term conjugal liberty of con¬ 
science. 

The two first of them, a captain and a merchant, 
to strengthen their argument, pretend to repeat after 
a couple, a brace of ladies of quality and wit, that 
Venus was always kind to Mars; and what soul 
that has the least spark of generosity, ^ can deny a 
man of bravery anything? And how pitiful a trader 
that, whom no woman but his own wife will have 


1 See Nos. 276, 286. 
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correspondence and dealings with ! Thus these ; whilst 
the third, the country squire, confessed that indeed 
he was surprised into good breeding, and entered into 
the knowledge of the world unawares : that dining the 
other day at a gentleman’s house, the person who 
entertained was obliged to leave him with his wife 
and nieces; where they spoke with so much conteinpt 
of an absent gentleman for being slow at a hint, 
that he had resolved never to be drowsy, unmannerly, 
or stupid for the future at a friend’s house ; and on a 
hunting morning, not to pursue the game either with 
the husband abroad, or w’ith the wife at home. 

The next that came was a tradesman, nor less full 
of the age than the former; for he had the gallantry 
to tell me, that at a late junket which he was invited 
to, the motion being made, and the question being put, 
’twas by maid, w'ife, and widow resolved, nemine 
contradicente, that a young sprightly journeyman is 
absolutely necessary in their way of business; to 
which they had the assent and concurrence of the 
husbands present. I dropped him a curtsey, and gave 
him to understand that was his audience of leave. 

I am reckoned pretty, and have had very many 
advances besides these; but have been very averse to 
hear any of them, from my observation on these above 
mentioned; still I hoped some good from the character 
of my present admirer, a clergyman. But 1 find even 
amongst them there are indirect practices in relation 
to love, and our treaty is at present a little in 
suspense, till some circumstances are cleared. There 
is a charge against him among the women, and the 
case is this : It is alleged, that a certain endowed 
female would have appropriated herself to, and con¬ 
solidated herself with a church, w'hich my divine now 
enjoys (or, which is the same thing, did prostitute 
herself to her friend’s doing this for her) ; that my 
ecclesiastic, to obtain the one, did engage himself 
to take off the other that lay on hand ; but that on his 
success in the spiritual, he again renounced the carnal. 

I put this closely to him, and taxed him with 
disingenuity. He to clear himself made the subsequent 
defence, and that in the most solemn manner possible : 
That he was applied to, and instigated to accept of a 
benefice; that a conditional offer thereof was indeed 

VOL. Ill B B 
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made him at first, but with disdain by him rejected; 
that when nothing (as they easily perceived) of this 
nature could bring him to their purpose, assurance 
of his being entirely unengaged beforehand, and safe 
from all their after expectations (the only stratagem 
left to draw him in) was given him. That pursuant 
to this, the donation itself was without delay, before 
several reputable witnesses, tendered to him gratis, 
with the open profession of not the least reserve, or 
most rnlnute condition; but that yet immediately after 
induction, his insidious introducer (or her crafty pro¬ 
curer, which you will) industriously spread the report; 
which had reached my ears not only in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that said church, but in London, in the 
university, in mine and his own country, and wherever 
else it might probably obviate his application to any 
other woman, and so confine him to tnis alone. And 
in a word, that as he never did make any previous 
offer of his service, or the least step to her affection, 
so on his discovery of these designs thus laid to trick 
him, he could not but afterwards, in justice to himself, 
vindicate both his innocence and freedom, by keeping 
his proper distance. 

This is his apology, and I think I shall be satisfied 
with it. But I cannot conclude my tedious epistle, 
without recommending to you not only to resume your 
former chastisement, but to add to your criminals the 
simoniacal ladies, who seduce the sacred order into the 
diflficulty of either breaking a mercenary troth made 
to them whom they ought not to deceive, or by break¬ 
ing or keeping it offending against Him whom they 
cannot deceive. Your assistance and labours of this 
sort would be of great benefit, and your speedy 
thoughts on this subject would be very seasonable to. 

Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

T, Chastity Lovewortii 
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^falo Venu/iinum, quam te, Corrulia, mater 

Gracckorum, ai cum matjnig viriutibuf affcra 

Grande supercilium, et numeral in dote tnumphoa. 

ToUe tuuni, prccor, Hannibalem victumque Sj/phacem 

Jn castris, et cum totd Carthagine miffra. 

Jov., Sat. VI, loo 

It is observed, that a man improves more by 
reading the story of a person eminent for pru¬ 
dence and virtue, than by the finest rules and 
precepts of morality. In the same manner a repre¬ 
sentation of those calamities and misfortunes which 
a weak man suffers from wrong measures and ill- 
concerted schemes of life, is apt to make a deeper 
impression upon our minds than the wisest maxims 
and instructions that can be given us for avoiding 
the like follies and indiscretions in our own private 
conduct. It is for tliis reason that I lay before my 
reader the following letter, and leave it with him to 
make his own use of it, without adding any reflect 
tions of my own upon the subject-matter ; 

Mb Spectator, —Having carefully perused a letter 
sent you by Josiah Fribble, Esq., with your subsequent 
discourse upon pin-money *, 1 do presume to trouble 
you with an account of my own case, which I look 
upon to be no less deplorable than that of Squire 
Fribble. I am a person of no extraction, having 
begun the world with a small parcel of rusty iron, and 
was for some years commonly known by the name of 
Jack Anvil *. I have naturally felt a very happy 
genius for getting money, insomuch that by the age of 
five-and-twenty I had scraped together four thousand 
two hundred pounds, five shillings, and a few odd 
pence. I then launched out into considerable business, 
and became a bold trader both by sea and land, which 

1 No. 295. 

2 It is alleged that this is a personal reference to Sir Ambrose 
Crowley, a wealthy ironmonger, who changed his name to Crawley, 
a step supposed to be here ridiculed hy the i-hange of Anvil into 
Envil, made by hi-s lady. Crowley appeared as Sir Arthur de Bradley 
in No. 73 of the Tatler (see the 17S6 ed., v, 40tf, 407). 
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in a few years raised me a very considerable fortune. 
For these my good services I was knighted in the 
thirty-fifth year of my age, and lived with great 
dignity among my City neighbours by the name of 
Sir John Anvil. Being in my temper very ambitious, 
I was now bent upon making a family, and accordingly 
resolved that my descendants should have a dash of 
good blood in their veins. In order to this I made 
love to the Lady Mary Oddly, an indigent young 
woman of quality. To cut short the marriage treaty, 
I threw her a carte hlanchey as our newspapers call it, 
desiring her to write upon it her own terms. She was 
very concise in her demands, insisting only that the 
disposal of my fortune, and the regulation of my 
family, should be entirely in her hands. Her father 
and brothers appeared exceedingly averse to this 
match, and would not see me for some time; but at 
present are so well reconciled, that they dine with me 
almost every day, and have borrowed considerable 
sums of me, which my Lady Mary very often twits 
me with, when she would show me how kind her 
relations are to me. She had no portion, as I told you 
before, but what she wanted in portion she made up in 
spirit. She at first changed my name to Sir John 
Envil, and at present writes herself Mary Enville. I 
have had some children by her, whom she has 
christened with the surnames of her family, in order, 
as she tells me, to wear out the homeliness of their 
parentage by the father’s side. Our eldest son is the 
honourable Oddly Enville, Esq., and our eldest 
daughter Harriot Enville. Upon her first coming into 
my family, she turned off a parcel of very careful 
servants, who had been long with me, and introduced 
in their stead a couple of blackamoors, and three or 
four very genteel fellows in laced liveries, besides her 
Frenchwoman, who is perpetually making a noise in 
the house in a language which nobody understands, 
except my Lady Ma?y. She next set herself to reform 
every room of my house, having glazed all my 
nieces with looking-glass, and planted every corner 
^ith suX heaps of china, that 1 am obliged to move 
about my own house with the greatest caution and 
circumspLion for fear of hurting some of our brittle 
furniture. She makes an illumination once a week 
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with \vax-candles in one of the largest rooms iri ord^, 
as she phrases it, to see company. At which time she 
always desires me to be abroad, or to confine myself to 
the cockloft, that I may not disgrace her among her 
visitants of quality. Her footmen, as I told you 
before, are such beaux that I do not much care for 
asking them questions; when T do, they answer me 
with a saucy frown, and say that everything which 1 
find fault with was done by my Lady Mary s order. 
She tells me that she intends they shall wear swords 
with their next liveries, having lately observed the 
footmen of two or three persona of quality hanging 
behind the coach with swords by their sides. As soon 
as the first honeymoon was over, I represented to her 
the unreasonableness of those daily innovations which 
she made in my family; but she told me I was no 
longer to consider myself as Sir John Anvil, but as 
her husband; and added, with a frown, that I did not 
seem to know who she was. I was surprised to be 
treated thus after such familiarities as had passed 
between us. But she has since given me to Know, that 
whatever freedoms she may sometimes indulge me in, 
she expects in general to be treated with the respect 
that is due to her birth and quality. Our children 
have been trained up from their infancy with so many 
accounts of their mother’s family, that they know the 
stories of all the great men and women it has pro¬ 
duced. Their mother tells them, that such an one 
commanded in such a sea engagement; that^ their 
great-grandfather had a horse shot under birn at 
Edgehil) ; that their uncle was at the siege of Buda'; 
and that her mother danced in a ball at court, with the 
Duke of Monmouth; with abundance of fiddle-faddle 
of the same nature. I was, the other day, a little out 
of countenance at a question of my little^ daughter 
Harriot, who asked me, with a great deal of innocence, 
why T never told them of the generals and admirals 
that had been in my family. As for my eldest son 
Oddly, he has been so spirited up by his mother, that 
if he does not mend his manners I shall go near to 
disinherit him. He drew his sword upon me before 
he was nine years old, and told me that he expected 

1 Buda was taken by the Turks in 1083, and recaptured in 1686. 
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to be used like a gentleman. Upon my offering to 
correct him for his insolence, my Lady Mary stept in 
between us, and told me, that I ought to consider 
there was some difference between his mother and 
mine. She is perpetually finding out the features of 
her own relations in every one of my children, though, 
by the way, I have a little chub-faced boy as like 
me as he can stare, if I durst say so; but what most 
angers me, when she sees me playing with any of them 
upon my knee, she has begged me more than once to 
converse with the children as little as possible, that 
they may not learn any of my awkward tricks. 

You must further know, since I am opening my heart 
to you, that she thinks herself my superior in sense 
as much as she is in quality, and therefore treats me 
like a plain well-nieaning man, who does not know the 
world. She dictates to me in my own business, sets 
me right in point of trade, and if I disagree with her 
about any of my ships at sea, wonders that I will 
dispute with her, when I know very well that her 

great-grandfather was a flag-officer. 

To complete my sufferings, she has teased me for 
this quarter of an year last past, to remove into one 
of the squares at the other end of the town, promising 
for my encouragement, that I shall have as good a 
cockloft as any gentleman in the square; to which 
the Honourable Oddly Enville, Esq., always adds, like 
a jackanapes as he is, that he hopes it will be as near 

the court as possible. « * / 

In short, Mr Spectator, I am so much out of my 
natural element, that to recover my old way of life 
I would be content to begin the world again, and 
be plain Jack Anvil; but alas! I am in for life, and 
am bound to subscribe myself, with great sorrow of 

heart, your humble Servant, ^ -d- i. 

£ ' ^ John Enville, Knt. 


No. 300. Wednesday^ Feh. 13, 1712 [steele 


Diversum vitio vitiwn prope majus. Hor., i Ep. xviii, 5 


Mr Spectator, —When you 
love, and the relations arising 
should take care to leave no 


talk of the subject of 
from it, methinks you 
fault unobserved which 
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concerns the state of marriage. The great vexation 
that I have observed in it is, that the wedded couple 
seem to want opportunities of being often enough 
alone together, and are forced to quarrel and be fond 
before company. Mr. Hotspur and his lady, in a room 
full of their friends, are ever saying something so 
smart to each other, and that but just within rules, 
that the whole company stand in the utmost anxiety 
and suspense for fear of their falling into extremities 
which they could not be present at. On the other side, 
Tom Faddle and his pretty spouse, wherever they 
come, are billing at such a rate as they think must do 
our hearts good who behold them. Cannot you possibly 
propose a mean between being wasps and doves in 
public? I should think if you advised to hate or love 
sincerely it would be better : for if they would be 
so discreet as to hate from the very bottom of their 
hearts, their aversion would be too strong for little 
gibes every moment; and if they loved with that calm 
and noble value which dwells in the heart, with a 
warmth like that of life-blood, they would not be so 
impatient of their passion as to fall into observable 
fondness. This method, in each case, would save 
appearances; but as those who offend on the fond side 
are by much the fewer, I would have you begin with 
them, and go on to take notice of a most impertinent 
licence married women take, not only to be very loving 
to their spouses in public, but also make nauseous 
allusions to private familiarities and the like. 
Lucina is a lady of the greatest discretion, you must 
know, in the world; and withal very much a phy¬ 
sician : upon the strength of these two qualities there 
is nothing she will not speak of before us virgins; 
and she every day talks with a very grave air in such a 
manner, as is very improper so much as to be hinted 
at, but to obviate the greatest extremity. Those 
whom they call good bodies, notable people, hearty 
neighbours, and the purest, goodest company in the 
world, are the great offenders in this kind. Here I 
think I have laid before you an open field for 
pleasantry; and hope you will show these people that 
at least they are not witty : in which you will save 
from many a blush a daily sufferer, who is very much 
your most humble Servant, Susanna Decent 
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Mr Spectator, —In yours of Wednesday the 30fch 
past S you and your correspondent are very severe on 
a sort of men whom you call male coquettes ; but 
without any other reason, in my apprehension, than 
that of paying a shallow compliment to the fair sex, 
by accusing some men of imaginary faults, that the 
women may not seem to be the more faulty sex ; though 
at the same time you suppose there are some so weak 
as to be imposed upon by fine things and false 
addresses. I can’t persuade myself that your design 
is to debar the sexes the benefit of each other’s con¬ 


versation within the rules of honour; nor will you, 
I dare say, recommend to ’em, or encourage the 
common tea-table talk, much less that of politics and 
matter of state. And if these are forbidden subjects 
of discourse, then, as long as there are any women in 
the world who take a pleasure in hearing themselves 
praised, and can bear the sight of a man prostrate at 
their feet, so long I shall make no wonder that there 
are those of the other sex who will pay them those 
impertinent humiliations. We should have few people 
such fools as to practise flattery, if all were so wise as 
to despise it. I don’t deny but you would do a 
meritorious act, if you could prevent all impositions on 
the simplicity of young women ; but I must confess I 
don’t apprehend you have laid the fault on the proper 
person, and if I trouble you with my thoughts upon it 
I promise myself your pardon. Such of the sex as 
are raw and innocent, and most exposed to these 
attacks, have, or their parents are much^ to blariie it 
they have not, one to advise and guard em, and are 
obliged themselves to take care of ’em; but if these, 
who ought to hinder men from all opportunities of 
this sort of conversation, instead of that 
and promote it, the suspicion is very just that there 
are some private reasons for it; and I 11 leave it you 
to determine on which side a part is then acted. 
women there are who are arrived at years of discretioi^ 
I mean are got out of the hands of their Parents an^d 
governors, and are set up for themselves, who yet are 
liable to these attempts; but ,f these are prevail^ 
upon, you must excuse me if I lay the fault upon them 




1 No. 288. 
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that their wisdom is not grown with their years. My 
client, Mr Strephon, whom you summoned to declare 
himself, gives you thanks however for your warning j 
and begs the favour only to enlarge his time for a 
week, or to the last day of the term, and then he’ll 
appear gratis and pray no day over. Yours, 

PUILANTHBOPOS 

Mr Spectator, —I was last night to visit a lady who 
I much esteem, and always took for my friend; but 
met with so very different a reception from what I 
expected, that I cannot help applying myself to you 
on this occasion. In the room of that civility and 
familiarity I used to be treated with by her, an 
affected strangeness in her looks and coldness in her 
behaviour plainly told me that I was not the welcome 
guest which the regard and tenderness she has often 
expressed for me gave me reason to flatter myself to 
think I was. Sir, this is certainly a great fault, and 
I assure you a very common one ; therefore I hope you 
will think it a fit subject for some part of a Spectator. 
Be pleased to acquaint us how we must behave our¬ 
selves towards this valetudinary friendship, subject to 
so many heats and colds; and you will oblige. Sir, 
your humble Servant, Miranda 

Sir, —I cannot forbear acknowledging the delight 
your late Spectators on Saturdays ‘ have given me; 
for it is writ in the honest spirit of criticism, and 
called to my mind the following four lines I had read 
long since in a prologue to a play called Julius Ccesar 
which has deserved a better fate. The verses are 
addressed to the little critics : 

Show your small taleut, and let that suffice ye; 

Hut urow not vain upon it, I advise ye. 

For every fop can find out faults in plays : 

You’ll ne’er arrive at knowing when to praise. 

Yours, 

T. D. G. 

1 The papers on Paraditc Loit. 

One of the Monarchic Tragedies by William Alexander, Earl of 
Stirling, published in 1629. 
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